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PACKERS GET TOGETHER AGAIN 





Fifth Annual Convention of the American Meat Packers’ Association at 
Chicago, October 17, 18 and 19 Marked by 
a Record Attendance. 





Business Crisis Proves Value of the Association 


“And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon the house; and it fell not: for 
it was founded upon a rock.” 


That’s the test! 
the storm and stress of adversity, must be built upon a 


Any human institution, to withstand 


firm foundation, must have a real cause for existence, and 
must have the loyal support and backing of its component 
parts. If it doesn’t, it will fall to pieces when the first 
big blow comes, and that’ll be the end of it. 


Whether or not there was any need for proving the 
legitimacy or the stability of the American Meat Packers’ 
Association, that proof had striking exemplification in the 
fifth annual convention of the Association at Chicago 
this week. The packinghouse industry has just passed 
through what has been probably the hardest year in its 
history. Facing muckrakers and slanderers and strug- 
gling against governmental interference in the past have 
been hard enough, but these troubles were as fleabites 
compared to the thumb-screw pressure of commercial 
and manufacturing conditions upon the packer’s pocket- 
book during the past year. 


It was in the face of such adverse circumstances that 
the American Meat Packers’ Association demonstrated its 
vitality and another of the reasons for its being. Predic- 
tions had been made that the attendance at this year’s 


cénvehtidn would beismalk “Téo hartl up tol staid. thes: 


expense of the trip!” This was the excuse it was pre- 
dicted would be offered b¥ thé’stay-at-horfies{? And it i 
true that a whisper of this kind was heard here and there. 
There was good.reason:to expect it, and for precedent 


there was the example of many another trade association 
weakened by just such experiences. 

But to the utter amazement of the pessimists—and, it 
must be admitted, to the surprise of some Association 
officers also—the registration at the fifth annual conven- 
tion was the largest in the history of the Association! 
Instead of being smaller in number, city delegations were 
in many instances larger even that at last year’s record- 
breaking meeting, and the same was true of individuals. 

And what would it have been had there been present 
the numerous members kept at home by legitimate 
excuses? There were many of these, and they were pres- 
ent in spirit if not in body, judging from their expressions 
But their brethren present in the flesh were 
sufficient to overtop last year’s flood-tide totals, and to 


of regret. 


cause frequent expression to the query: If a bad year 
brings this big a crowd, what will a good.year bring? 
No oné needed to seek far for the explanation of such 


a splendid attendance in the face of such a bad thusiness 


year. In the four years of the Association’s life the trade 
has learned that the organization, especially. at conven- 
tion time, is an unexcelled clearing-house for the ex- 
change of ideas and experiences, as well as a splendid 
medium for actual trading. Packers and curers and 
others in the industry, who once were inclined to look 
upon competitors with suspicion, or at ledst with cool- 
ness, had ‘come to know éath othar“at thése conventions. 
Acquaintance begets confidence, and confidence means 


A telling \yourtfoubles—when) you have Sny3to'the other 


fellow... 
So those. who havethad their’ troubfés ‘duting-the past 
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year, and they were many, came to swap experiences 
with each other, as well as to look over the ground and 
feel the pulse of the trade at large, and try to discover 


the trend of the tide. 
the reason-for-existence of the Association, 


It was a flattering testimonial to 
and an 
irrefutable proof of.the vitality that is in it. 


Some Plain Talk by Speakers at the Meeting 


Speakers at the convention sessions portrayed some of the vital 
phases of the existing situation as it affects the meat industry. At 
no previous convention were the speakers so apt in their discussion 
of matters of importance to the meat producer and the manufacturer 
of meat products, 

President Charles Rohe, in his annual address, sounded the keynote 
to the existing situation when he declared that trade has been carried 
on among packers during the past year without profit, and that the 
high prices of raw material have meant high prices for manufactured 
products, without adequate return to the manufacturer. The pros- 
perity of the country has belonged to the farmer. The farmer caused 
the hog shortage of 1908 by:selling his corn for short-sighted profits. 
He should now increase his production of meat animals, and even if 
prices are lowered thereby, his net profit will be greater, while at the 
same time both, the packer and the consumer will find relief from the 
existing intolerable situation. re 

In his address of welcome to the convention Mr. Harry. Wheeler, of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, touched upon a matter impor- 
tant to the trade ethically as well as economically—how to combat 
unjust attacks upon the trade from outside. E nterprises such as that 
of the meat packer had been put through the crucible of most unfait 
publie opinion. In the transition from an agricultural to an industrial 
nation that had been taking place in the United. States, legislation had 
Much of that on the statute 


Hence the era of 


not kept pace with industrial progress. 
books to-day was obsolete. “investigation” and yellow 
journalism and inimical state legislation, and the search by federal 
experts for a solution of the difficulty. 3 
There must always come a period of readjustment of pe condition, 
said the speaker, which represents an abnormal degree of. growth in 
any industry. If trade organizations are created only for selfish pur- 
poses they may become a menace. There is no more difficult. task 
than to serve a public when public opinion is misinformed, misdirected 
and inflamed! Our great public enterprises need, he believed, above 
all things to get close to the people, to let them know more of what is 
being done. “Trust to the people and you will not find them lacking,” 
concluded the speaker, to a most attentive and sympathetic audience. 


Another “live wire” in the speaking line at the convention was 
H. E. Miles of Racine, Wis., chairman of the Executive Committee of 
While Mr. Miles talked 


chiefly upon extension of our foreign commerce, his remarks were so 


the National Tariff Commission: Association. 


plainly applicable to the domestic phase of our business activities that 
he interested those who do no export trade as well as those who 
export. He told of the intimacy of the German government with the 
industrial and commercial life of that country, and of the world- 
He contrasted that 


situation with ours here at home, where politics is the main considera- 


conquering trade campaign that has resulted. 


tion at Washington instead of business, and the farmer is the chief 
beneficiary of governmental activities because he has the most votes! 
Why cannot the business men, like the packers, get the ear of the 
‘ Government, he asked, as well as the farmers? 

A third speaker to tell the packers how. it looked from the outside 
was Blewett Lee of re one of the banquet orators. 
taxon the trade, ie ered. that 






to cain and whenever you institute better means and co-opera- 
tion, that you ought to be sent to jail! 


And this was a descrip- 


>. day. and after.a season of hot weather which took the 


Referring , 


) man; Gustav Bischoff, Sr., St. Louis, Mo. ; Jacob. Beis 
| delphia, Pa.; Chas. H. Ogden, Pittsburg, Pa.; Ti Pe 


ion of the case which his audience thought to be exceedingly well put. 
So it was that those in attendance at the convention heard a lot 
inside as well as out of the convention hall which was informing and 
The address of Dr. Schroeder, of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry at Washington, on “The Relation of Bovine Tuberculosis to 


profitable. 


the Public Health,” was a masterly review of a situation affecting 
His 
proof of the disease-breeding and disease-carrying powers of the dairy 


the packer’s pocketbook as vitally as it does the public welfare. 


animal and of dairy products was conclusive, and the Association 
shared in his demand that the Government take steps at once to 
enforce a remedy. ° 

The technical papers on strictly trade subjects were as important 
as ever, read as they always are by leading authorities in the trade, 


2”? 


and the opening of the “Question Box” resulted in a long and profit- 


able discussion. Interest in the latter, coming as it did on the last 
“ginger” out 
of many attendants at the sessions, was not up to the standard ex- 
pected. Packers do not realize what they may learn of direct and 
considerable profit to them in their business from the discussion of 
They 


are realizing more every year, however, the value of these discussions, 


these questions of trade practice and manufacturing niethods. 


and the “Question Box’’ will come to be one of the chief convention 
attractions, as it should be. 

The one ‘shadow cast upon the occasion was the absence of the 
Association’s orator, patriarch and first president, General Michae} 
Ryan, .of ‘Cincinnati. * Owing to ill-health General Ryan was unablé 
to be present, and: it was known to all that his sorrow at that fact 
was as great as wtirs could be. It hardly seemed the same without 
the General, and the sentiment of the members was expressed in a tele- 
gram sent from the convention hall to the absent one, expressing hope 
of a speedy recovery and: restoration to Association activities. 

The entertainment features of the convention were of the unex- 
celled order which has come to be expected at a meeting of this Asso- 
The standard was set in 1907, 


ciation in Chicago. and has been 


lived up to since. These features are fully treated in another part 
of this Convention Number of The National Provisioner. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the selec- 
‘The 


new president is one of the founders of the organization, and one 


tion of as able and popular an official board as any yet chosen. 


whose heart has been set on the success of the Association from the 
beginning. No more popular choice could have have been made, 
The same may be said of all the other officers, that they are’ sincere 
and loyal workers for the welfare of the Association and the in- 
dustry which it represents, though they may not always have beer 
conspicuous in the methods they employed to achieve this end. They 
are essentially a modest but determined body of men, bound that the 
coming year shall be the ‘best in the organization’s history. 
The officers elected are as follows: 


President, Joseph Allerdice, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice-President, E. W. Penley, Auburn, Mo. 

Secretary, George L. McCarthy, New York City, N. Y. 

Treasurer, George Zehler, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—George A. Hormel, Avetin [inn., chair- 
r, Phida- 
1 an, Buf- 
0. Newcomb, Cleveland, 
Sydney E. Sinclair, Cedar 






falo, N. Y.; F. T. Fuller, Chicago, Ill.; N. 
Ohio; A. G. Glick, Marshalltown, Ia.; 
Rapids, Ia. ° 
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FIRST SESSION» 
MONDAY, OCT. 10 A. M. 


The was called to order by 
President Charles Rohe in the banquet hall 
of the Hotel La Salle. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen: In call- 
ing the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Meat Packers’. Association to order, I 
take great pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Harry Wheeler, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commeree, a gentleman from whom 
no doubt you will be very much pleased to 
hear. (Applause.) 


17, 1910, 


convention 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY MR. HARRY 
WHEELER. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I thank 
the gentlemen of the American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association for having asked me to 
make an address of welcome. To my mind 
an address of welcome is rather like an in- 
vocation at a banquet, something suffered 
rather than desired by those present. It is 
much more apt to be a perfunctory thing 
than to have any significance, and in that 
respect the speaker finds himself sometimes 
at'- a disadvantage. I want to say to you 
gentlemen, however, that more than a per- 
functory welcome is the thing which you 
deserve in the city of Chicago, and from the 
city of Chicago, because we realize that of 
the enterprises which you represent those 
that are located in the city of Chicago pro- 
vide practically 25 per cent. of the manu- 
facturing strength of this great market in 
value of product made and shipped. That 
in itself would be apt to make Chicago 
welcome the meeting of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association; but there is another 
reason that is equally strong. Through the 
enterprise of those of your members who are 
located here, 
a world business, 


who have made their business 
the eyes of all nations 
have been turned toward Chicago and Chi- 
cago’s name, through the efforts of you men 
—many of you—has been made synonymous 
with aggressive and progressive business 
methods. 


If these things are true, know 
it would be an assured fact 
that this city of Chicago should show a great 


deal of interest 


and you 


they are true, 


in the work which you are 
organized to do and which you are doing, 
and that in giving you a welcome it would 
be the welcome of a mother to a child, of a 
parent to one in whom he is directly and 
vitally And surely I believe that 
the people of Chicago are 
ested 


interested. 
so deeply inter- 
this Association 
in the industries which it repre- 
sents, that we could practically assure that 
the city 
not become a part of the popular hysteria 
which strikes at all successful enterprises, 
and your own among the number. 

Besides this, I cite another instance 
why Chicago is interested in your work. I 
well remember, when, 


in the affairs which 
represents, 


of Chicago and its people would 


can 


under a late adminis- 
tration, a vicious ill-timed attack 
was made. ypon the Aye conditions—or 
the insanitaty' bi Tore) if you please—of 
our great 
Chieago itself in its 
stirred in 


and very 


packinghouses, how the city of 


administration was 


the-matter, and how the great 
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one ef them that 
the other a State 


commercial organizatiors, 
claimed to represent you, 
organization representing the best - business 
of Chicago and the State of Illi- 


nois, undertook their independent investiga- 


of. the city 


tion of conditions by men who were quali- 
fied through international reputation to con- 
duct the same, for the purpose of allaying 
the prejudices which existed in the minds of 
people as the result of an indiscriminate at- 
tack upon the industry. 

Therefore, the commercial interests of Chi- 
cago, and the city of Chicago itself through 
its own administration, shared with you the 
desire to build up your enterprises and your 
industry to the highest point of efficiency 
and to be helpful in so doing. 


Reasons for Attacks on Industries. 


It seems to me, gentlemen, that there are 
many great industrial enter- 
prises, that have been in the last few years 
past through the crucible of most unfair pub- 
lic opinion. There is no question but all in- 
dustries have suffered more or less from this 


enterprises, 


cause, investi- 


and yet if we would calmly 





JOSEPH ALLERDICE 


Abattoir Co., 
Dreside: 


(Ladianapelis Indianapolis, 


it of the Association. 


Ind.) 


gate the reason for this thing, we will not be 
so greatly surprised that there 
about at this time, in this era of our com- 
merce, an uninformed opinion relative to the 
enterprises and industries that have shown 


has come 


such great strides and have been so success- 
ful in the 
Let us 


years just past. 
remember it was not many years 
ago that this nation was an agricultural na- 
tion; that the 


mercial courage, 


genius to organize, the com- 
the wealth and the natural 


resources of the country all tended toward 


the development of the industrial. And the 
industries, growing so fast, grew far and 


away beyond all 
to follow especially legisla- 
tion relating to commercial things. 

Had the the United States 
waited legislative authority, for 
their progress and advancement, they would 
hate been: dying of ddeart Kathe years 
that have passed from the agricultural period 
of this country 
have 


possibility for legislation 


on even terms, 


enterprises of 


for, specific 


co-partnerships and firms 


given way to corporations, corpora- 


‘must, shares, 


tions have become combinations, and com- 
binations themselves have become - still 
greater combinations, to provide greater ef- 
ficiency in the manufacture of products and 
for greater ease in the administration and 
handling of their affairs. And in this re- 
spect: legislation could not keep pace with 
the tremendous growth and expansion of the 
commercial and of the industrial in this 
country; and laws, like customs, sometimes 
become obsolete, and laws, like customs, do 
not always advance with the speed that the 
highest and most progressive industries of 
the country are advancing. 


Discredit Thrown on Great Enterprises. 


Hence we come to a time when there is 
investigation, and yellow journalism is ram- 
pant in its efforts to throw discredit upon 
the greater enterprises which constitute our 
commercial life, and we know that State 
legislatures are passing laws that are in- 
imical to the growth of our great corporate 
enterprises, and the federal government it- 
self employs its experts in the hope that a 
solution of the serious problem which is 
before the people today will be found. 

It is not surprising that commerce and 
industry have spread beyond all conception 
and beyond all precedent in this or other 
countries, for we have passed out of the 


_ period where State legislatures are willing 


to vote all kinds of concessions to common 
carriers to extend their systems over various 
States, and where counties and cities will 
pay bonuses for the privilege and the con- 
cession of having manufacturing enterprises 
serve them, and we wonder today why we 
have fallen into a different era from that 
which formerly existed when commerce and 
industry were welcome and when our great 
carrying corporations were sought as a favo1 
to bring their lines through various terri- 
tories. 

Now, let me tell you, gentlemen, what 
seems to be the fact: There must always 
come a period of readjustment of any condi- 
tion which represents an abnormal degree or 
abnormal growth of commerce or industry 
in any enterprise, and that readjustment is 
the thing which all business interests are 
facing today. Our Chicago Association rec- 
ognizes the fact. We are striving, if we 
can, to find some solution, and I believe this, 
that out of the discussion there will come the 
adjustment, for I am a firm believer in the 
ultimate justice and fairness of our democ- 
racy, and that an adjustment of all the diffi- 
culties will come, and that there will be a 
fair preservation of the rights of the con- 
sumer and of the producer and of the manu- 
facturer, an equitable rearrangement based 
upon the proposition that all may live and 
let live, and that we will continue to grow 
and continue to occupy a position in the 
forefront among the nations of this world. 


Now, along with the hope that I have of 
an adjustment to be made as to all the 
difficulties with which we are confronted I 
find one hope, in which I am sure we all 

If trade'organizations are credted ‘only for 
selfish purposes they may becomé’h thenate, 
because if selfishness is the only thought 
underlying the organization, you will recog- 
nize that it means an effort to circumvent 
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by fair means or foul all opposing forces. 
But I know that your organization is not 
founded on such selfishness, and. I know. that 
trade organizations generally over the eoun- 
try are not so founded. 


Tell the Public About Your Industry. 


But there is one thing that trade. or- 
ganizations need to remember. It is that 
there is a more important factor than per- 
haps the technical things controlled under 
the production and distribution of the prod- 
ust in which they are interested, and it is 
this: there is no more difficult task than 
serving a public when public opinion is mis- 
directed, misinformed and unduly inflamed. 
And that is the difficulty confronting enter- 
prises and industries which are absolutely 
necessary to human life. And yet your or- 
ganization and trade organizations like you 
face the necessity of counteracting this pub- 
lie opinion, which is fostered by selfish inter- 
ests for personal gain and for personal ag- 
grandizement, and not for the country’s good 
nor for the good of the commerce of the 
country. 


If you men, in addition to having: consid- 
ered the question as applied to your own 
technical line, will also seek to find those 
channels of publicity which will place your 
industry fairly before the people of the 
United States on the basis of your square 
dealing, and if you are willing to show them 
that your interests are their interests, that 
you recognize that vour products are a neces- 


ANNUAL ADDRESS 


Gentlemen of the American Meat Packers’ Association: 

We are assembled here for our fifth annual meet- 
ing. What has been done by this Association since 
its organization has been stated annually and cov- 
ered in detail by my predecessors at each annual 
meeting. I shall, therefore, confine my remarks to 
what has transpired during my incumbency. 

The condition of the industry 
Association has been, in many very un- 
satisfactory during the past year, owing to the ex- 
ceedingly high prices of live stock prevailing, and 
it is undoubtedly a fact that all packers and meat 
dealers have been carrying on their business without 
profit during that period. The high price of the raw 
material means high prices for the manufactured 
products. These high prices have resulted in a 
curtailing of the demand per capita, but, naturally, 
more supplies are needed for the reason that our 
population has greatly increased. 

Our export trade has suffered by this condition, 
and it has given other countries an opportunity to 
increase their export business by supplying some of 
the foreign trade, at fig- 
This 
fact has been the means of creating more foreign 
competition, and has given our foreign competitors 
a taste of the trade, which they are likely to further 
cultivate. 

It is true, from what we have learned, that the cut, 
cure, ete., of their products have not been nearly 
as satisfactory as those sold by us, but there is no 
question that they will exert all efforts toward im- 
provement in their. method of preparation, so that 
they may continue to cater to their newly found 
markets. 

Now, as to the producer, the farmer, whom we all 
wish to be prosperous—and the American farmer 
certainly has been prosperous during the past few 
years, and for a much longer time! He has been 
realizing a much better price for his production of 
corn by,, feeding it rather than selling jt in its 
original state. The small crop of hogs has put the 
farmer in a position to be very indépehdaent when 
marketing:.them, and the shoft ;supply,|yas: énabled 
him, tp fealize more in dollars and cents, than he 
could have earned had there been a full crop. 


represented by our 
respects, 


which was formerly ours, 
ures far below those that we are able to quote. 


The educational campaign on 
by our government and the railroads, is a 
laudable one, for, owing to the extensive increase of 
our population, as will be demonstrated by our pend- 


farming, conducted 
most 


sity to human life, and that you are willing 
te‘draw closer 'to the people, then you will 
find that your efforts in that direction will 
be more productive of good and will have 
more effect toward allaying suspicion and 
enmity and abuse, and allaying legislative 
action, than any other thing that you can do. 

I believe that in this country today our 
great enterprises need, above all other 
things, to get closer to the people, to let the 
people know more of what they are doing 
and to trust to the democracy of our coun- 
try and to the people themselves, and you 
will not find it lacking. 

If through meetings of this kind in the 
city of Chicago your organization, and other 
trade organizations like you, shall seek for 
and find a means whereby your own inter- 
ests can be advanced, and this agitation, 
which is so detrimental to business every- 
where, shall be allayed, Chicago will have 
good reason to bid you gentlemen welcome. 
We desire, above all things, that something 
of this nature shall be done, and that this 
erganization and other similar organizations 
which meet within this city shall find a 
panacea for the wrongs-that we all suffer 
in a measure, and that can by patient action 
and patient study and thought practically 
be eliminated. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen: The re- 
marks made by Mr. Wheeler have certainly 
been a great treat to us, and I shall, on be- 
half of the Association and myself, extend 
our thanks to him for his words of welcome 
and good advice. 


OF PRESIDENT ROHE 


+ 


ing census report, our requitements are increasing 
with leaps and bounds. Statistical investigations 
have proved very: plainly that a larger production 
per acre can and should be obtained in the grow- 
ing of farm products, as our percentage is far below 
that of most other countries. It is hoped that the 
farmer will give his attention to this most import- 
ant point, for he could be greatly benefited by the 
net return from his increased production, even though 
he obtained a lower price for it. It has been shown 
that a higher production can be secured with very 
little more, if any, extra expense of labor or fertili- 
zation. 
Farmer Caused the Hog Shortage. 

During the corn shortage of 1908 the farmer, 
realizing that marketing the corn was infinitely more 
profitable than feeding it to his stock, disposed of 
the breeding stock and young hogs and thus directly 
brought about the hog shortage which has been ex- 
isting up to the present time. Recent reports indi- 
cate that young hogs are again more plentiful and 
it would seem that, with the present excellent indi- 
cated corn crop, cheap hogs are in sight and prices 
of product will be reduced to a normal basis. This 
will allow the consuming public to procure their 
wants at very much reduced prices and permit the 
packers, owing to the fact of having a larger sup- 
ply of raw material at their command, to run their 
plants on a paying basis. 

Referring to some of the questions to which your 
Executive Committee has given its very careful at- 
tention, one, and a very important one, is the eradi- 
cation of disease among  lievstock. This is a mat- 
ter of vital importance, as the loss to the packers 
by condemnations is very heavy. The Executive 
Committee of the Association has been in close 
touch with the Federal authorities, co-operating with 
them in an endeavor to find ways and means for 
the stamping out of this trouble, and it is most im- 
portant that active work should be continued along 
these lines, and it is to be hoped that the problem 
will be shortly solved or else some plan be devised 
for ‘réiftnetating “thé paeker for his loss. 


if 


Your Executive Committee is glad to be able to 
report that the fiscal year now closing has been an 
exceptionally busy one in many regpects, and in more 
than one direction the reasons for the existence of this 


Your Association was representéd by its Secre- 
tary, who worked in conjunction with the committees 
from: four other associations similar to ours, with 
the end in view of having the tax on oleomargarine 
repealed, and the report of the: Executive’ Committee 
treats in detail on this and also other matters, which 
it is due to report direct. 

Great credit is due our secretary, Mr. George L. 
McCarthy, for his earnest work during the years 
he has occupied his very important position, and: dur- 
ing the tenure of my office I have always found him 
more than willing to exert his competent services 
for the good of the Association. (Applause.) 

In closing, I take great pleasure in congratulating 
the Association on its present prosperous and grow- 
ing condition, and I feel sure that every year will 
add largely to our membership. That we have ac- 
complished, since our association, great good to our 
industry, I think will be admitted by all, and in re- 
tiring from the presidency I wish to assure our 
members that I will as faithfully work in the 
ranks hereafter as I have endeavored to do in the 
past. (Applause.) 


OPENING OF BUSINESS PROGRAMME. 


THE SECRETARY: The next thing on 
the regular order of business is the roll call, 
but that we overcome by our system of 
registration; I move that the roll call be 
dispensed with. (Motion seconded.) 


THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
motion, which has been duly seconded. Those 
in favor of it signify it by saying, “Aye,” 
contrary minded, “No.” It is so ordered. 


(For record of those present at this con- 
vention, see pages at end of this report.) 


THE SECRETARY: As has been the cus- 
tom in the past, I move that the reading 
of the minutes of the preceding meeting be 
dispensed with. (Seconded.) 


THE PRESIDENT: If there is’ no ob- 
jection, it will be so ordered. 


THE SECRETARY: I move—these mo- 
tions are merely formal, and are made for the 
purpose of expediting business—I move the 
appointment cf Messrs. Oscar G. Mayer and 
Albert T.‘ Rohe as assistant secretaries. 
(Seconded.) 


THE PRESIDENT: 
tion, it is so ordered. 


Iliness of General Michael Ryan. 


THE SECRETARY: At this point, if I 
may be permitted to intrude, I think it is 
saeet and proper, even if out of the regular 
order of business, to inform this Association 
that with all due respect to the other mem- 
bers, the grandest character we have in it 
is seriously ill in Cincinnati and has not 
been able to attend this convention. These 
remarks from me I know are unnecessary, 
because I am quite sure that all of you 
must have missed General Ryan, and I think 
that I am voicing the sentiments of this 
Association when I say that, out of the af- 
fectionate regard in which we all hold him, 
it would be proper for us at this point to 
pass a resolution instructing a special com- 
mittee to send to General Ryan a telegram 
expressing our deep regret that he is not 
with us, and also expressing our hope that 
he will have a speedy and permanent re- 
covery. I therefore move you, gentlemen, 
the appointment of that committee. (Many 
seconds.) 


THE PRESIDENT: You have heard, the 
motion, which has been seconded, that a 
committee be appointed; all those in favor 
of it signify it by saying “Aye.” Carried. 
The selection of that committee I will take 
under consideration. 


THE SECRETARY: 
gentlemen, is the report of the Executive 
Committee. Mr. Glick has requested me to 
read it for him, as he is not feeling particu- 
larly well. 


If there is no objec- 


The next - thing, 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Association are justified by the results attained. 

Though your officers and committees have been 
effectively active, and have carried out the purposes 
of the Association to the fullest possible extent, in 


} 
; 
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view of the limited resources at our command, there 
is further satisfaction in the belief that because this 
Association does exist we are less subject to un- 
reasonable and unjustifiable attacks than if we were 
the disorganized units of a few years ago. 

While there have been a few repetitions of the 
usual slurs and unfounded charges against the pack- 
inghouse industry as a whole, they have lacked the 
venom of former years, and the educational work 
which has been done by your Association in offsetting 
these attacks, and in educating the public to the 
true facts, is no doubt responsible for the present 
general feeling that packers as a class are doing a 
legitimate and creditable business, and that the 
agitators who have maligned this great industry 
have been but little justified, if at all, in spreading 
broadcast an impression of distrust against. packers. 


The Meat Boycott. 


The only particular exception noted was the so- 
called meat boycott of last winter, which, springing 
up over night, spread over the country with won- 
derful rapidity as a protest against the high price 
of meats at that time. Your Association and your 
officers were quick to do everything possible to 
educate the public to the fact that packers, either 
individually or as a class, were not responsible for 
the existing prices. Like other business men, they 
have to base their selling price upon cost, and the 


cost of our raw material had increased in greater 
proportion than the selling price of our finished 
product. 


No one deprecated the existing prices at that time 
more than did the packers, nor were consumers them- 
selves more anxious for a reduction than the packers 
themselves. The so-called boycott undoubtedly as- 
sisted us in bringing prices back to the normal, be- 
cause of the reduction in the demand for meat and 
the consequent reduction in the demand for Llive- 
stock. 


The Senate Investigation. 


Another indication of the prejudice which yet ex- 
ists against the packers was the hearing before the 
Select Committee of the United States Senate relative 
to wages and prices of commodities. Your Presi- 
dent and Secretary and two ex-Presidents were sub- 
poenaed to appear before this committee, and 
though the purpose of the investigation was to find 
the reasons for the increased cost of all foodstuffs, 
the committee asked our witnesses but few questions 
along this line. 

They seemed bent upon endeavoring to find that 
this Association or some other form of organization 
somewhere in the country was in an unlawful com- 
bination to control prices and competition. Their 
questions were intended more to discredit the pack- 
inghouse business than to ascertain the reasons for 
high prices, and the whole inquiry, extending over 
several days, indicated very clearly the deep prejudice 
which exists against packers even in so dignified a 
body as the United States Senate. 

It is but fair to say in this connection, however, 
that the majority report of the Committee was very 
fair both to the industry and to the Association, and 
we feel quite confident that the straightforward, 
fearless way in which your officers answered the 
questions put to them made a favorable impression, 
at least upon the majority of the Committee, and 
served to give the individual members of the Com- 
mittee an opinion of the packers as a whole which 
they had not had previously. 

This. incident but further indicates the need of an 
organization which can properly place before the 
authorities of the country the right kind of informa- 
tion about the packinghouse business when it is de- 
manded, Such work cannot be done individually, 
and can only be done effectively when done by a 
creditable and respected organization. 


To Wipe Out Disease in Livestock. 


The question of eradicating disease in livestock 
has been one to which your Executive Committee 
has given a great deal of serious thought and atten- 
tion. Through the proper committees of the Asso- 
tion this matter has been brought to the attention 
of the Federal authorities, and they in turn have 
been seriously endeavoring to find a solution of the 
greatest problem wiiich confronts packers to-day. 

The injustice of packers having to pay for con- 
demned animals; whieh! ha¥e -been bought in good 
faith is universally admitted.: Denunciation of this 
condition, however, does no good. Erratic theories 
or visionary solutions of the problem are worthless. 
To find a practical solution is not so easy. But it is 
the opinion of your Committee that a very large 


proportion of the time and effort of the Association 
during the coming year should be given to seeking 
practical means by which steps can be taken to 
ultimately and quickly eradicate disease from live- 
stock, or to have packers compensated for the tre- 
mendous losses. 

We believe the public should be made to appreciate 
this anomalous condition. It is probably a fact that 
in no other line of business is a purchaser required 
to pay for goods purchased and which do not come 
up to specifications. The loss from condemnations, 
and the economic loss from diseased animals which 
not actually condemned in slaughter houses, is 
certainly a factor in the cost of meats at the present 
time. The Bureau of Animal Industry estimates this 
loss at $24,000,000 annually. If these figures are 
true, and they are probably not far from the mark, 
they mean an actual loss on our meat supply of over 
3 per cent. 


are 


The Need for Remedial Legislation. 


The difficulty in securing a remedy for these con- 
ditions is the need for new legislation, driving ef- 
fectively at the source of the trouble. To get this 
new legislation the support of the Federal and 
State authorities, a strong campaign is necessary for 
the purpose of educating the public, not only to the 
economic but to the actual to public 
health through the communication of animal diseases 
to human beings. 


and 


loss menace 


It is conceded by authorities that the disease in ani- 


mals, and probably to an appalling extent 


among 





CHARLES ROHE 
(Rohe & Bro., New York) 
Retiring President of the Association. 
human beings, is directly traceable to dairy farms. 
The highest authorities in the country agree that 


much of the tuberculosis among human beings in this 
country is directly traceable to bovine origin through 
milk, butter and other dairy products. If the public 
could be made to understand this actual, terrible 
condition of affairs it would no doubt quickly rise 
and demand that this worst of all diseases should 
be wiped out of our dairy herds. That in turn 
would stop most of the economic losses from which 
the country is indirectly suffering. 

Such a campaign must come sooner or later, and 
already bills have been presented in Congress pro- 
viding that all dairy products shall be put under the 
meat inspection or a similar law. 


Fight for a Fair Oleomargarine Law. 


A committee from your Association has been work- 
ing in harmony with committees from the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Retail Grocers’ 
Association, the National Live Stock Association, and 
the United Butchers’ Association, for the 
purpose of having repealed thé iniquitous ‘tex upon 
oleomargarine, Hearings were held during a period 
of two months at Washington in the spring, and the 
fact was very clearly and strongly brought out that 
oleomargarine is not only a wholesome, healthful, 
nutritious food product, free from disease, but that 
the tax upon it was placed there and is being kept 


Master 


there solely in the interest of its butter competitor. 

While all packers have an interest in this subject, 
because of the demand for the fats used in oleo- 
margarine, the associated committees have taken the 
higher ground before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture that, being a wholesome food, oleomargarine 
should be permitted a free field against its competi- 
tor, and they have even indicated and suggested 
practical methods by which it may be sold for eleo- 
margarine and not as butter. 

This question will be taken up again when Con- 
gress convenes in December, and as the principle in- 
volved is one of the highest, and as the fight against 
the dairy trust will be one of the hardest ever be- 
fore Congress, your Committee urges each member 
to keep in close touch withhis representative in 
Congress, with a view to securing the repeal of 
this, the most un-American law on the _ statute 
books to-day. 


Miscellaneous Matters Taken Up. 


Your Committee to Confer with Government Of- 
ficials has lost no opportunity to protect and further 
your interests in every reasonable and justifiable way, 
and has made no requests upon the authorities ex- 
cept those which it knew to be justified. 

The Fire Insurance Committee, which has been 
very active during the year, will report to you in 
detail later in the course of this meeting. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that the De- 
partment of Agriculture should be requested to 
refer all important changes in or additions to the 
Meat Inspection regulations to the inspected estab- 
lishments before taking action. These regulations 
have all the effect of law when once issued, and it 
is customary to grant hearings even upon unimpor- 
tant legislation before final enactment into law: 
Some of the regulations issued are exceedingly im 
portant, and we think that the present very fair- 
minded administration in the Department of Agri- 
culture would not object to granting such hearings, 
or asking for the opinions of inspected establishments, 
before finally promulgating them. 

The suggestion made at our last convention that 
the Government be requested to pay for condemna- 
tions was referred to the proper authorities, but it 
was entirely impracticable to get action on this sug- 
gestion, owing principally to political conditions. It 
is extremely doubtful whether anything can ever be 
done in this direction. The remedy must ultimately 
come in the eradication of diseases. 

Under the new treaties between this country and 
the various European countries a number of important 
concessions have been made to American meat food 
products, and while the barriers have not been 
taken down entirely, very considerable progress has 
been made in this direction, and the authorities at 
Washington have worked earnestly and effectively 
with American packers in securing such concessions 
as have been made, 


Need for More Revenue. 

Your Committee has recommended in a formal no- 
tice to you that it is of the opinion that this As- 
sociation can be made very much more effective in 
its work if proper funds are provided for the purpose. 
Other associations of a like character, but which 
represent industries not even comparable with ours, 
have funds to meet all possible contingencies. Ours 
has been conducted upon an extremely modest scale, 
and with the purpose always in view of first securing 
a thorough organization, one which perfectly justified 
itself, and then to bring forward the question of 
equipping it properly with funds to do its work. 

The question of eradicating diseases in live stock 
requires hard, persistent work on the part of com- 
mittees, and that necessarily involves expense, but 
it is expense which more than justifies the end, if by 
co-operating with the proper authorities ways and 
means can be found to eradicate diseases. Your 
Committee has wanted to put into effect an elaborate 
campaign of education regarding the merits of Ameri- 
can packinghouse products. The matter of having 
arbitration committees to settle trade disputes has 
arisen. We should have permanent representatives 
at centers which are of most importance to us, and 
where our work could be most effective, but all of 
this calls for much greater expenditures than are 
permitted by the income of this Association. 

While the effectiveness of the work heretofore done 
by this Association has been of the highest, value 
to the trade at large, it is universally admitted it 
can be made very much stronger if the expenses of 
committees appointed for the various purposes are 
available. In view of the work that has been done, 
and which can be done, the present dues for active 
members are absolutely out of proportion. 
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Proposed Plan for Sliding Scale of Dues. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that the dues 
should in some way be in proportion to the size of 
the business of the members represented. For this 
reason it suggests a sliding scale of dues, in pro- 
portion to the size of the concern having member- 
ship. It has, therefore, presented to you its formal 
notice that this subject will be officially opened for 
discussion, and we commend it to your earnest 
thought and attention. Our suggestion in the formal 
notice is in no way binding upon the convention, but 
we are strongly of the opinion that the dues for the 
smaller class of members should not be increased, but 
rather that the increase should come from those con- 
cerns which get a greater benefit in proportion to 
their size. 

If some such scale as we have suggested is adopted, 
it will provide funds for this Association which will 
make it even more active and effective than it has 
been in the past, and we are firmly of the opinion 
that the proposed increase will be more than justified, 
even in the first year. There is the danger, of course, 
where dues are increased in an Association that some 
of the members will drop out, but we feel quite con- 
fident that this will not be the case with our Asso- 
ciation, if mature thought is given to the proposition. 

Your Association has worked effectively with other 
associations in promoting propositions of a general 
nature, and which are of interest to the public at 
large. Through this work your Association and the 
packers as a whole have been raised in the estima- 


tion of other business organizations, and have been in- 
fluential in this co-operative” work. 

We again urge upon you the necessity for securing 
new members for this Association. This membership 
has been justified by the record that has been made 
by your organization, and every concern in the meat 
business and everyone doing business with it should 
become members. This is a matter which should not 
be left entirely to your officers, but each of you in 
dividually should endeavor to strengthen the organi- 
zation by securing as many bers as possibl 

The year as a whole has been a bad one for the 
packinghouse business. Supplies have been scarce and 
high in price, and with limited outputs there has 
been little if any profit in the business in any sec- 
tion of the country. Your Committee hopes with you 
that the coming fiscal year will see a larger supply 
of raw material and a consequent increased produc- 
tion. 

We thank you for the support you have given us 
during the past year, and express the hope that you 
will continue it to our successors. 





Respectfully, 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
A. G. GLICK, Chairman. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will have the re- 
port of the committee appointed to confer 
with government officials. It will be pre- 
sented by Mr. Agar, in the absence of Gen- 
eral Michael Ryan, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO CONFER WITH 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


There have been few regulations relating to meat 
inspection issued by the Federal authorities during 
the year, but some of these have been very impor- 
tant. Your Committee has conferred on several oc- 
easions with the officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture regarding regulations affecting the business, 
and though some of our requests have not been 
granted, it is a pleasure to us to report that the 
officials of the Department have always met us in a 
spirit of utmost fairness and courtesy, and that they 
granted us interviews whenever requested. 


Separate Lard Equipment. 


Pending business after the convention of last year 
was the resolution passed by us requesting the De- 
partment to suspend the order requiring separate 
lard equipment. This was strongly presented to the 
Department, but after due consideration the Depart- 
ment decided that the separate equipment must be 
put in. This was somewhat of a hardship upon those 
who were compelled to put in’. the additional appar- 
atus, but the Department felt that it was justified 
in its position. 


The. Marking -of Sausage. 


A special Committee appeared: before the Depart- 
ment at a public hearing on May 9 regarding the 
marking of sausage, and in addition a number of our 
members wrote letters to the officials upon this sub- 
ject. The hearing was very fairly conducted and to 
our entire satisfaction. 


Investigation of Preservatives. 


Your Committee has repeatedly urged that mod- 
ern preservatives, which are now prohibited, should 
be investigated by the Referee Board of Expert 
Chemists, to decide officially and competently the 
question of their harmlessness. Decision on this 
matter is delayed, owing to the work now being 
conducted by that Board, but your Committee hopes 
that this very reasonable and justifiable request will 
ultimately be granted. . 


Uninspected Foreign Oleo Stearine. 

Perhaps the most important decision made by the 
Department during the year was the one requiring 
that imported oleo stearine shall come only from 
countries having inspection similar to ours. The 
practice of bringing in stearine and sending it out 
again for export trade had been greatly abused, and 
the decision of the Department is clearly in favor 
of American products, as it should be. 


The Cause of “Sour” Meats. 

In regard to the vital’ question of ‘‘sour’’ meats 
‘the “following letter has just been received, which 
speaks for itself: 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 13, 1910. 
Mr. George L. McCarthy, 
Secretary, American Meat Packers’ Association, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 4th inst., 


I regret that the publication regarding souring of 
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GEORGE L. McCARTHY 
(The National Provisioner, New York) 
Secretary of the Association. 


meats is not far enough along to be given out, but 
you might make use of the following quotation taken 
from my report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1910, which will soon be issued: 

‘In my last report it was mentioned that the cause 
of the souring of meats during cure was being 
studied. This work has been completed and a report 
of it prepared for publication. The investigations 
have shown that the souring of meat is due to the 
action of a‘specific spore-bearing organism which is 
properly classified among the so-called anaerobic putre- 
factive bacteria. In the paper which is to be pub- 
lished a description of this organism is given and 
suggestions are made which it is hoped will lead to 
a diminution of the percentage of sour meats here- 
tofore occurring in inspected establishments.”’ 

Yours very truly, 
A. D. MELVIN, Chief. of Bureau. 


Use of, Sulphur in Smokehouses. 

The | question of using sulphur in smokehouses is 
still pending, awaiting the decision of the Referee 
Board, which now has that subject under investiga- 
tion. It is expected that the Board will make its 
report on this matter about the end of the year. 


Many individual cases have been taken up for your 
members, and your Committee has had many com- 
munications upon subjects which are delegated to it 
and in every case has endeavored either to bring 
about the desired results for our members or to 
state clearly why the desired results could not be 
accomplished. 

Your Committee has had many minor matters under 
consideration with your authorities, and other ques- 
tions are still pending, and no report can be made 
upon them at this time. 

Your Committee desires to thank the members for 
the consideration shown it and hopes for a continu- 
ance of your interest in this work in the future. 

Respectfully, 


MICHAEL RYAN, Chairman. 
JAMES 8S, AGAR, 
GEORGE L. McCARTHY. 


THE SECRETARY: I move the adoption 
of the report, gentlemen, and the continuation 
of the committee. (Seconded.) 


THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of this 
motion signify it by saying “Aye,” contrary, 
“No.” It is carried. 


REPORT OF TREASURER MICHAEL 


HOFFMANN. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


The report 
of the Treasurer is as follows: 


FINANCIAL REPORT, OCT. 17, 1910. 


RECEIPTS. 


Oct. 16, 1909, cash. on hand...,.$1,259.70 
Amount received during the year 





for GUGB  cccccce geceses seeees 9,650.00 
Interest paid’‘on deposits........ 82.77 
nies ye $10,942.47 

. EXPENDITURES, 

oF hag 
Secretary’s OM1C@ ig: cs cdscoseton $4,150.59 
Fire insurance .....,....2 esetees’ 300.00 
Treasurer’s office .:,...... ‘tepst. 68:50 
Membership certificates ~...... ti. 8.50 
Special committee meetings...... 236.81 
pe ee eee ee eee 4,958.05 
RERMRORBRID oosiicsvecccscicsccesve 50.00 
Executive committee ............ 406.50 
Unpaid bills at present.......... 1,454.04 


$11,612.99 


This leaves a deficit of.......... $670.52 

THE PRESIDENT: Of course, we would 
rather see the debit side of the cash book in- 
stead of the credit side. This has been 
brought about from the fact that we had a 
heavy expense in the dinner account last 
year, the dinner that was given by us to our 
Chicago members, which has been the cause 
of bringing about this deficit. 


MR. J. S. AGAR: I move that the report 
of the Treasurer be received and a vote of 
thanks be extended him for such a complete 
report. 

(Motion seconded and carried unanimously.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FIRE 
INSURANCE. 


MR. P. I. ALDRICH: I have been re- 
quested to read the following report: 

The Committee on Fire Insurance beg to 
report that a determined effort has been made 
to interest the members of the Association in 
the organization of a Joint Stock Fire In- 
surance Company in accordance with instruc- 
tions embodied in a report adopted at the 
annual convention in 1908, and in view of the 
fact that a sufficient number of individual 
members have not subscribed for the stock 
the committee feel that further effort would 
not be advisable, and, therefore, recommend 
that the committee be authorized to discon- 
tinue the organization and return to the sub- 
scribers the moneys paid in. 

Committee .on Fire Insurance: 
Joseph Allerdice, Chairman, 
James W. Garneau, 

James 'S. Agar, 
Chas. Rohe, 
John J. Felin. 


THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
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report of the Fire Insurance Committee, gen- 
tlemen; what is your pleasure? Is this to be 
put in-the form of a motion? 


MR. SCHENCK: I put that in the form 
of a motion, and move that it be adopted. 
(Seconded. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
motion, gentlemen; those in favor of it sig- 
nify it by saying “Aye”; contrary, “No.” It 
is carried. 

I will mention, gentlemen, that 
has been placed in the hands of 
Trust and Savings Bank as 
will be returned as soon as 
understand there are certain 
ings to be gone through with 
ment can be made. 


COMMITTEE TO DRAFT MESSAGE TO 
GENERAL RYAN. 


THE PRESIDENT: I 
committee to send expression of regret to 
General Ryan, the following gentlemen: 
James S. Agar, B. W. Corkran, Jr., and Jo- 
seph Allerdice. 

(Adjourned to 2 


this fund 
the First 
trustee, and it 
possible, but I 
formal proceed- 
before disburse- 


name as the 


will 


p. m.) 





SECOND SESSION 


Monday, October 17, 1910, 2 p. m. 

The meeting was called to order ‘by Presi- 
dent Charles Rohe. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen: The 
Secretary, Mr. George L. McCarthy, will an- 
nounce the personnel of the various commit- 
tees which have been appoiaied. 

THE SECRETARY: The following com- 
mittees have been appointed: 

Committee on Nominations—James_ S. 
Agar, chairman; Charles Rohe, Pierre Gar- 
neau, Joseph L. Roth, J. C. Dold. 

Committee on Resolutions—F. F. Klinck, 
chairman; J. J. Felin, Gustav Bischoff, Sr., 
J. A. Bunnell, Benj. Corkran, Jr. 

Auditing Committee-—Charles W. Roth, 
chairman; R. Mannheimer, A. A. Davidson. 

Obituary Commiitee—G. V. Brecht, F. M. 
de Beers, George Rupp. 


THE PRESIDENT: The first thing in 
order, gentlemen, is the reading of technical 


papers and addresses, and the first one is on 
the subject of “Beef Fats,” by W. B. All- 
bright, of the Allbright-Nell Company, Chi- 
(Applause.) 


cago. 


BEEF FATS 
By W. B. Allbright, The Allbright-Nell Company, Chicago. 


In treating the 
deavor to outline 
go to make up 


assigned me I shall en- 
sources of the materials that 
different beef fats, 
tail the 
their manufacture. 
The fats I 
talk about those 
that are at the 
time of slaughtering, 


topic 
the 


the 


and to de 
methods of 


shall 
are 
made 

there- 


or quite soon 


after. I shall avoid 
reference to grades as 
much as possible, as 
the details involved in 
the making of grades 
are and do 
not involve a change of the general method of manu- 
facture applying to the class. To illustrate this: It 
is usual for manufacturers of oleo oil to quote their 
customers three or grades, and although the 
question of material used is important, yet all the 
grades are accordance with a general 
method that is essentially the same. This is also 
true with edible tallow and tallow. 

I have arranged my description of the 
facture of the different classes of beef fats starting 
with that class that comes first after the time of 
slaughter. 





simple, 


four 


rendered in 


manu- 


Beef Fats. 


Beef fats, as well as all other fats produced in 
the meat industry of the United States, are rendered 
from the adipose tissue of the carcasses by means of 
steam heat. In direct fire is used, 
but so little of that is done in our country that we 


some countries 


will mention it only to say that it is an expensive 
and unsatisfactory method, and is to be resorted to 
only in very isolated places, and where the volume 


is extremely small. 

Steam heat is applied 
indirectly; directly, by forcing live into inti- 
mate contact with the fatty tissue; and indirectly, 
by means of steam coils or steam jackets. 

When a fat is that shall 
special flavor, the method of rendering is 
by the use of indirect steam heat, and when work- 
ing to this end a mechanical agitator is almost al- 
ways used to stir the melting tissues about.and to 
hasten the This method has a great ad- 
ventage direct allowing 
the operator to render at any desired temperature. 
This is very important, especially in the manufacture 
of oleo stock, the most valuable beef fat. 


in two ways, directly and 


steam 


desired retain some 


always 


rendering. 


over the use of steam, by 


Oleo Products. 


The word oleo, I find is not thoroughly understood 
by many membefs,;peven. of this _ Association. It 
is adopted some years ago to designate the 
Mixture of beet t@ 


Mhat was used for the manu- 
facture of artificidl) Gutter, as for instance, ole 
margarine. “r . 


One of the meanings of the word oleo is. ‘‘a com- 
bining form.’’ This definition helps us to under- 
stand that oleo stock is a beef fat, made by com- 


bining 
ferent 


and rendering together a 
the 


fatty 


dif- 
most 
known 
ruffies, the 
such parts 
the 
These 
together and 
whieh 


of the 
Those 


number 
fatty membranes of 
the 
names of 
obtained by 


beeves. 
generally used 
the 


membranes 


are membranes 
under 
fatty 
as the 


general cauls and 


trimming 


large and small digestive organs, and 


trimmings of the plucks, rennets, and hearts. 


parts and trimmings 


the 


are all brought 


constitute raw material from oleo stock 
is made. 

Oleo stock has a 
generally considered too 
of artificial 


being 


hardness of 42 
brittle 
It is 
thus 


degrees. and is 
for the manufacture 


butter. consequently pressed ‘after 


granulated, producing the beef fats 


known as oleo oil and oleo stearine. 


Manufacture of Oleo Product. 

All the 
facture . of 
slaughtering, 
to a 


fatty 


oleo 


membranes the 
the 


and 


taken for 
collected at 
clean 


manu- 
stock are time of 
placed in trucks 


department 


conveyed 
kept 
of fresh air 


where everything is very 


clean, and where there is lots and 


sunlight. 
Here 
nary 


the membranes are placed in water of ordi- 


temperature 50 to © order to 


This 
the 


degrees F.. in 
heat and to 
soon as 


the animal 
should be 


remove wash them. 


done as cutting 


possible, 


SLAUGHTERING OF 


larger membranes by hand or’ by machine, so that 
the water will cool them quickly. Do not allow 
them to remain a minute longer than necessary be- 
fore they are put into the water. If they become 
dry before they are washed the oleo stock will take 
on an objectionable When volume is 
and this raw stceck has to be carried 
take it from 
cold room on 


flavor. small 


over for more 
the wash water and 
racks. It can be held 
a week or more in this way if the temperature of 
room is about 40 degrees F. 


than two days, 


hang it in a 


After cooling and washing. fork the membranes 
into a chilling vat. This vat should be almost full 
of water “and should have plenty of pieces of ice 


in it, or 
the 


if convenient, 
the 
is kept at 
held 
under 
thoroughly chill it. 
You stock two days in this very cold 
water, of temperature 38 to 42 degrees, but at the 
end of that time it must be hashed and 
quickly as possible. It 


brine coils can be 
instead of 
38 to 44 


from 


used in 
of ice. 
The fatty 
hours, and 
frequently, to 


vat to cool water cakes 


This water degrees. 
membrane is here 


the 


four to six 


is pressed ice and water 


can carry 
melted as 
is best to hash and chill the 
stock in 


about five hours, and pass it on to the 
melter at once. 
When properly chilled, fork from the chilling vat 


to a truck or to a draining shelf, and feed direct to 
a hasher. The use of a fat cutter is not necessary. 
the volume to be hashed is quite large. It 
is customary to have the hashed material fall direct 
from the hasher into the melting kettle, but a 
conveyor leading to a number of kettles can be used. 

The melting kettle is jacketed. This jacket can 
either be for- steam Water is most gen- 
erally used. Heat the kettle before starting to hash 
and up the agitator. It will take about one 
hour to fill the kettle. Care must be taken during 
this time to keep the kettle well heated, and to 
allow the melting fat to mix freely with the un- 
rendered membrane. 


unless 


or water. 


start 


Details of the Melting Operation. 

When 
about twenty 
like amount when 
forrths full, 


kettle is 
pounds 


the about one-fourth full, add 
of fine rock salt, and add a 
the kettle is one-half full, three- 
full. During the hour the 
rendering is completed, the temperature rising to 
155 degrees for quality stock. Then settle 
with about ten pounds of salt, thrown generally all 
over the surface of the melted fat, raise up the 
agitator. 


and second 


best 
and 


During the melting period the material in the ket- 
tle should heat up slowly and at a regular rate. The 
third hour is allowed for settling and drawing into 
the clarifier. All steam is turned off from the kettle 


and the melted fat is skinned, as 


frequently scum 


will 


constantly accumulate. 





BEEF. 
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When kettles are filled too fast or heated up too 
slowly the melting does not go forward well, That 


is, water, melted fats and unrendered membrane 
mix together and form an emulsion that does not 
easily separate. It must be uniformly heated and 
well stirred constantly. The number of revolutions 


should be twelve revolutions per minute. 
When well settled, the liquid fat is drawn from 
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A tank of this kind is easily kept clean. 
of filling into tlerces is mueh less by 
there is no loss of product. 


The labor 
tank, and 
When filled from -seed- 
ing trucks there is considerable loss of product and 
labor, and they are hard to keep clean. 

When the oleo stock into seeding trucks 
it should remain in them for three days, 
temperature of 8&5 


is drawn 
in a room 


of a During this 


to 90 degrees. 








CHILLING VATS FOR OLEO PRODUCTS. 


the melting kettle by means of a swinging pipe into 
another kettle called a clarifier. This leaves quite 
a quantity of scrap at the bottom of the melting 
kettie, which is skimmed free of fat. 

Where the volume of this kind of work is con- 
siderable the scrap from the melting kettle receives 
special treatment, and is partly used in lower grade 
of oleo stock, and then transferred to the tallow de- 
partment. In plants where only a small amount 
of oleo stock is made it is well to boil up the 
scrap without removing it from the rendering kettle. 
This is done by a suitable open steam pipe that can 
be arranged to connect and disconnect easily and 
quickly. 

After several hours boiling with open steam, what 
fatty tissue remained in the scrap will be rendered 
to a clear fat. This is drawn off as edible tallow. 
By converting the scrap in this way you can get im- 
mediately a correct test for yields, and 
what the profit is, but if you find it is not ad- 
visable: to make the edible tallow reg@larly in this 
manner, then the scrap should be taken to the tallow 
tank. 

Yields will vary from 60 per cent. 
An average 
yields 


determine 


to 75 per cent. 


yield is 68 per cent. The best stock 


of oleo stock. 
Clarifier and the Seeding Trucks. 
We have 
ning the 
lowed 
oughly 
hot as 


75 per cent. 


traced the 
melted fat 


manufacture 
into the 
about 


as far as run- 
clarifier. It .is. al- 
to remain three hours to thor- 
settle. To do this the fat should. be, kept as 
138 to 144 degrees, and in order to main- 
tain the temperature it is sometimes necessary to 
heat up the clarifier before running the fat into it, 


there 


As soon as the clarifier is filled, sprinkle a few 
handfuls of fine salt over the surface end let it 
settle. When well settled, draw from the bottom 


enough fat to be sure no moisture is in the product. 
If the bottom of the clarifier is bright and clear it 
is now finished oleo stock, ready to be 
a tank or into seeding trucks. 
: aencks are necessary . zor wish to manu- 
f Bhis is the usual 
Fh small render- 
the fneture at 
; to sell’ the oleo stoek’in tierces. In 
“ease I would advise drawing from the clarifier 
into a steam-jacketed tank, so that several render- 
ings can be mixed and grained therein, and then 
draw off into’ iron-bound tierces. 


drawn into 





time a large percentage of the stearine 
This is called seeding. 


separates. 


Pressing the Oil and Preparing for Shipment. 
On the fourth 
press. 


day the stock is put into an oleo 
The press room should be held at a tempera- 
ture of 88 to 90 degrees. A press consists of sixty 
plates, with eight cakes to each plate. It takes 
three men about two hours to fill a press, two hours 
to run the press down, and thirty minutes to lift out 
and shake out the stearine from the wrappers. 

Wrappers are changed every two days, and 
washed and dried in a room with 
light and air. cloths 


thor- 
plenty of 
should be 


oughly 


Wrappers or press 


PACKING 


of. No. 6 cotton duck, and if the press plates are 
28 x 42 inches, cut the cloths 24 x 30 inches. The 
folding box in the molding table is 18% x 104 
inches x 1% inches deep. A dipper is used to ladle 
the stock from the seeding truck to the canvas wrap- 
per. This should hold about five pounds. 

The speed of the press should not exceed one revo- 
lution per minute.. In pressing oleo stock the sides 
of the seeding trucks must be scraped down and 


‘the scrapings mixed in with the stock from the mid- 


dle of the truck. 
list and 


This should not be left until the 
itself, as being stiff and hard 
it is liable to burst the press cloth. 

The oil 


pressed by 


from the press is run into an iron tank 
large enough to receive a carload, if possible. This 
will insure the oil running evenly. Heat the oil to 


a temperature of 118 to 120 degrees F., and 
into iron-bound 


draw 
store the tierced oil in 
a room at a temperature of 40 to 50 degrees. Keep 
it here for six or seven days, and do not disturb it. 
It is important that the granulation has ample time 
to form and set, because if the tierces are moved 
firm set is established the oil will become 
soft and pasty. 


tierces, and 


before a 


This oil is oleo oil and is now ready for shipment. 
O:co cil has a hardness of 4014 to 4114, and is almost 
eniirely used for into artificial butter. 

After the press is unloaded the stearine is shaken 
from the wrappers into a wooden bin or on to a low 
wooden table, and then packed in tierces of very 
light tare, weighing about 530 Ibs. This 
stearine is oleo stearine. It has a hardness of 49 to 
51, and is largely used in the manufacture of 
lard substitutes. 


manufacture 


gross 


very 


Can Cutting Fats Be Used for Oleo? 

In my description of the manufacture of oleo stock 
referred only to fatty tissues that is ob- 
tained at the time of slaughter. It will occur to 
many of you that there is a great deal of material 
that comes from the cutting up of beeves, and per- 
haps some of you would like to know if such fatty 
tissue can be utilized in oleo products. 

This brings uo the question of quantity and the 
question of grades. It will be impossible at this 
time to enter into all of the details that a satis- 
factory discussion of grades and quality would re- 
quire, but I will state very briefly the fundamental 
principles involved: 

First. Best quality is possible only from 
obtained at the time of slaughter. 

Second. The longer the time 
and rendering the lower the 
largely affected also by the exposure to heat and 
air that the material has experienced. 

Third. There is a difference in the quality of fatty 
tissue due to the beeves 
make the best quality. 
quality. 


I have 


product 


between slaughtering 
quality. This will be 


themselves. Fine beeves 
Poor cows, etc., make poor 
So it is obvious that all the fatty tissues 
of beeves can be utilized for high-grade oleo stock, 


provided you get them before it is too late, and 





OLEOMARGARINE INTO TUBS. 
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if passed through the general system of manufacture 
just described they will produce oleo stock, oleo oil 
and oleo stearine of quality; but what that 
quality will be cannot. be foretold without a knowl- 
edge of the kind of material and its condition. 

It is at this point that the judgment of the super- 
intendent and foreman comes in. After years of ex- 
perience certain grades have been worked out, and 
large renderers make as many as four grades, in all 
of which there material fresh from 
the time of slaughter. 

It is safe to say, however, that kidneys and cod 
fat, and beef trimmings rendered alone will not 
produce first quality stock. Considerable of 
such material is used in making stock that will 
grade No. 2. It is quite possible, however, that good 
market fats, cods and kidneys can be rendered in a 
way similar to that required for the best material, 
and in this way an edible fat obtained that could be 
used for making compound, by adding to it the right 
amount of cottonseed oil. 

The high cost of beef roasts and beef steaks that 
the complaining of so much the 
last nine months are to a great extent, to the 
frightful loss to the retailer in disposing of his kid- 
ney fats, market fat and bones. I believe it would 
be a good thing for the members of this Association 
to educate the retailers to melt up these waste fats. 
There are city and State laws that make it difficult 
to do so in many places, but the problem is worth 
working out. 

The thing to do is to get the retailer to carefully 


some 


is always some 


oleo 


public have been 


due, 


place the trimmings upon trays, anda Beep them in 
the refrigerator until he has 50 or 100 Ibs., or 
enough for his melting. The melted fat should then 
be suddenly cooled in little molds and sold in that 
form, or mixed with 40 to 50 per cent. of lard.. By 


so doing the profit made could be used to keep down 
his selling prices of the roasts and steaks. 


Edible Tallow. 


It is difficult to detail the composition of edible 
tallow, as it is made so differently by those. that 
do manufacture that grade of beef fat. But .as its 
name implies, it is a used event- 
ually for food in our homes. Consequently, any 
fatty tissue taken for its manufacture must be 
sweet and clean. 

It is generally in steam pressure tanks, 
but it is also rendered in wooden vats by long boil- 
ing with water and open steam. 


product to be 


rendered 


When made in pressure tanks the materials used 
generally include the cauls and ruffles. This is a 
careless waste of valuable material, and is to be 


justified only when the amount from the slaughtering 
is so smal] that the total of the different fats do not 
warrant making grades. Other. materials 
can be any sweet fatty tissue or bones, 
such as heads, and good bones from cutting up of the 


several 


sound and 


beeves. All of this latter material should be passed 
through a fat washer or bone washer and made 
thoroughly clean. The rendering in the pressure 


tanks is essentially the same as for lard or common 
tallow. 


MELTING AND CLARIFYING KETTLES. 
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Considerable edible tallow is manufactured by 
large slaughterers from the fresh bones, such as 
the skulls, jaws, thigh bones, buttock bones, large 
knuckles and bones from the cutting room. These 
bones are put into a wooden vat with considerable 
water, and as the accumulation or filling of the vat 
goes on quite slowly, it is important to keep 
water running over the bones all the time. 


cold 
For 

















to complete the description of sources of edible 
tallow. 

All the fats obtained from the cooking of the 
above-mentioned bones become edible tallow, and 
this grade is sometimes specified as open-rendered. 

From what I have said it is evident that no defi- 
nite can be given for edible tallow. It 
varies according to the material from which it is 


hardness 





PRESSING OF THE OLEO STOCK. 


this purpose keep the volume of water in the vat 
sufficient to cover the bones. 

When the vat is ready to cook, draw off all the 
water, and fill with fresh water and steam up at 
the same time. Cook many hours at a temperature 
of about 190 degrees. Skim the vat twice in this 
The length of time of cooking depends upon 
the kind of bone that is being cooked. Skulls and 
jaws require from.10 to. 11 -hours.. Thigh bones and 
buttock bones require from eight to nine hours, and 
the large knuckles and bones from the cutting room 
require about forty-eight hours. 

The temperature of cooking also varies according 
to the requirements of the different bones. In fact, 
this work is operated more for the value of the 
bones than for the edible tallow, but I mention it 


time. 





made. Consequently, all purchases should be made 
with the hardness stipulated and guaranteed within 
a reasonable limit. At the present time edible tal- 
low is largely used in the manutacture of com- 
pound lard, and this use is likely to continue for a 
long time. 


Tallow. 


Tallow 
but 
the 


is generally considered to be a beef fat, 
it is impossible to give even a standard list of 
parts from which it is made. It is made by 
steam-rendering in pressure tanks any materials 
from which it is impossible to trim the fatty tissue 
for use in better grades. This includes a great deal 
of good membrane that is so intimately interlaced 
with meats and bone that it is not practicable to be 
separated for use as oleo stock or for edible tallow. 

The parts that have been once trimmed for oleo 
stock are trimmed a second time, and the portions 
of them containing enough fatty tissue are used in 
the tallow tank. I refer to such parts as the top of 
the hearts, sometimes called ‘‘deaf ears,’’ rennets, 
the wind-pipe, ends of the middle guts and gullets, 
and no end of trimmings that can be cut from the 


paunches, pecks or second stomachs, tripe, neck, 
bladders, livers and trimmings from the sausage 
room. In addition it is common to render heads and 


bones also in the tallow tank, and any material that 
is available from the slaughter of Sheep, and all the 
pick-up of small pieces of fatty membrane upon the 
slaughter beds. 

All such material is rendered in the following 
manner in the ordinary steam pressure tank. 


Cooking of a Tallow Tank. 


First see that. the tank is thoroughly clean, 
that the gate valve or drop bottom is cleaned 
of any solid material, to prevent it leaking, 
then closed good and tight. 

Run in enough cold water to give about two feet 
of water above the bottem of the cone. Now, start 
to fill the tank with material and as you continue 
this work (keep some cold water running threngh the 
material until the tank is full. Then turn of stexm 
and heat up as fast as possible. See that the safety 
valve is shut. Open the pet cock and keep it open 
until a good pressure of steam is on the tank. Now 
set safety valve at 40 lbs. pressure, and open the 


and 
free 
and 
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blow-off valve wide. Turn the escape valve just 
enough so that you may know the gas is escaping. 
Shut pet cock and let the tank cook for seven to ten 
hours. The time required is in proportion to the size 
of the tank. 

While the tank is cooking the tank 


man should 





feet of beeves, taking only the bones from the knee 
down. The feet as they are cut from the beeves on 
the slaughtering beds are collected and washed first 
with a hose and then in a foot washer. As they 
come from the foot washer they are turned over to 
the trimmers, who cut off the sinews for the glue 


SLIMING MACHINES USED IN TALLOW MANUFACTURE. 


feel on the side, and if a cold spot is discovered he 
should shut off the steam and draw off all the water. 
This will remove the cold 
are what cause sour tallow. 


spot. These cold spots 


Pet cocks on tanks must be 
to find out whether the 
tank is flush, will 
In this case shut off steam and 
off the 
not draw grease; 


half hour 
If the 
of steam, 
let settle ten 
but see that you do 
turn on steam agajn. The 
cause of a tank flushing or foaming is that it is too 
full, or much 
All the material that 
put in without 
tank the more free fatty acid it 
When the tank is cooked steam off, and 
then open the pet cock and the escape for about ten 
minutes. Be careful not to give it 
at first, or the tank will roll. As 
down you increase your blow-off, 
off the tank 


tried every 
t.nk is flush or not. 
foam come out instead 
min- 
then draw 


utes; water, 


then 
has too water in it. 

goes into the tank should be 
delay, as the longer it is out of the 
will analyze. 


shut the 


too much escape 
the pressure dies 
may and when the 


pressure is all take off tank head, and 


use a water pail full of salt in settling. Tank 
should then stand two hours before running off the 
tallow. 


Run off your tallow as clean as possible into the 
into the 
watch of his tankage 
Anything that is not 
well cooked will float to top of the vat; these float- 
ers should all be skimmed off and put in the tank 
to be re-cooked. 

Skim turn on steam for ten min- 
utes and shake up the tankage with a long pole with 


a fork on the 


coolers; then dump the slush 
Tank keep 


to see it is thoroughly cooked. 


tankage vat. 


man should close 


the vats; then 


end; by s 


© doing you will get more 
grease. These skimmings go back into the next 
tank. Be careful and see that no water gets into 
the skimmings. If you are obliged to hold the skim- 


mings, any water in them will make them sour. 


Beef Grease. 


After the different 
oleo stock. and tallow, 
tissue and muscles. 


have been trimmed for 
what is left is meat 
All of such material if rendered 
in a steam pressure tank, together with ‘dewclaws, 
tripe scrapings, spleens, pecks, lungs and many. ofher 
befuse ends. The fat re¢overed is dark in ¢olor- and 
of a hardness about 42 degrees. This is beef grease: 


parts 


mostly 


Pure Neatsfeot Oil. 


Pure neatsfoot ofl is made from the leg bones and 


house. The bones are then sawed, making two 
cuts, and the hoof is taken off by heating for about 
thirty minutes in hot water, at a 
about 165 degrees. 

These bones are then cooked in 
boiling water, which separates the fat. 
boiling is generally about ten to hours -for 
the bones of the feet, and about five to six hours for 
the shin bones. dé 

The fat that is skimmed from these bones. is 
strained through cheese cloth into a kettle with a 
Steam jacket and heated to 240 degrees, and kept 
at that temperature for about five hours. This 
heating Should not be longer than seven hours, as 
o‘herwise the oil turns white. 

After five hours shut off the 


temperature of 


open with 
The time of 
eleven 


vats 


heat and let the 


kettle stand for six hours. It should then be free 
from moisture and ready for filtering. Cotton flannel 
bags are used for the purpose. The bags are made 
double, with the nap in the inside, and will hold 
about 25 Ibs. The oil filters through the bags into 
an iron tank, from which it can be run into barrels 
the following day, at a temperature of about 70 to 
80 degrees. This is pure neatsfoot oil. 


Reply from General Ryan. - 


THE PRESIDENT: We give you our 
thanks, Mr. Allbright, fox the very interesting 
paper which has. just been read. 

A telegram has’ just been received in an- 
swer to the telegram which was sent by the 
committee appointed this morning to send 
our regrets'to General Ryan. The telegram 
sent and the reply received are as follows: 
“General Michael Ryan, Cincinnati Abat- 
toir Company,: Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Convention formally passed resolution ex- 
pressing its deep regret at your absence, and 
expressing its sincere wish for your early 
and complete recovery. 

(Signed) James S., Agar, 
Benj. W. Corkran, Jr., 
Jcseph Allerdice, 
Committee.” 


“Cincinnati, October 17, 1910. 


“Messrsi-Agar, Allerdice and Corkran, ¢/o 
La Salle’ Hotel, Packers’ Convention, Chi- 


cago. 


“Regret not being present, but am with you 
in spirit. May the proceedings of the con- 
vetion redound to the credit of the Associa- 
tion and reflect honor and dignity on the meat 
packing business of the country. 


(Signed) Michael Ryan.” 

THE PRESIDENT: The next number is 
a paper on “The Importance of Bovine Tu- 
berculosis to Public Health,” by Dr. E. C. 
Schroeder, of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Washington, D. C. (Applause.) 


DR. SCHROEDER: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: When your Secretary first asked 
me to prepare a paper on this subject of 
“The Importance of Bovine Tuberculosis to 
Public Health,” he characterized the subject 
as being one of the utmost importance. If 
there is any doubt as to the truth of that 
view, I hope my paper will remove that doubt. 
And I hope that my paper—although technical 
—will not tire you too much. 











SLAUGHTERING OF SHEEP—SOURCE OF TALLOW MATERIAL. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 
TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


By E. C. Schroeder, M. D. V., Superintendent, Experiment 
Station, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bethesda, Md. 


When an infectious disease to which many widely 
different species of the animal kingdom are suscep- 
tible attacks persons and cattle oftener than other 
species of animals, its significance among cattle for 
the public health merits careful attention. And, if 
we bear in mind that persons are more intensely ex- 
posed to cattle than to other animals, through the ex- 
tensive use of raw dairy products at all periods of 
life, aud the frequent use of cows as foster mothers 
for human infants, we cannot fail to comprehend 
that an inquiry into the significance of the disease 
among cattle for the public health is imperatively 
necessary. 

Tuberculosis or consumption is the disease here 
referred to; no other infectious and contagious dis- 
ease attacks a greater variety of animal species or 
claims more victims, and persons and cattle are not 
only its commonest victims, but it is also the com- 
monest and most destructive disease of persons and 
likewise of cattle; hence, it is imperatively necessary 
that we should inquire with the utmost care into the 
significance of tuberculosis among cattle for the pub- 
lic health. 

The two subjects with which this inquiry must 
deal are, first, the réasons we have for believing that 
the germs of tuberculosis eattle may injure 
human health, the ways in which these 
germs may reach human beings. 


from 
and, second, 


Bovine Tuberculosis and Human Health. 


Immediately after the great bacteriologist, the late 
Dr. Robert Koch, of Germany, discovered the tubercle 
bacillus and proved that it is the essential, causative 
agent of tuberculosis, alike of human beings and 
lower animals, ‘no reason existed for believing that 
tubercle bacilli tuberculous and from 
tuberculous cattle differed in any way, and therefore 
the chief presented itself at that 
time, regarding the significance of bovine tuberculosis 
for the public health, was purely the extent to which 
the public health is exposed to tubercle bacilli from 
cattle. 

Most human source of 
tubercle bacilli to be a vastly greater danger for per- 
sons than the bovine, 


from persons 


question which 


medical men believed the 
mainly because lung consump- 
tion was then, as it is now, the commonest form in 
which tuberculosis manifested itself as a disease that 
can be recognized by its symptoms, and because the 
disease in the lung was believed to have its origin, 
almost invariably, from breathing air in which 
and pulverized tuberculosis sputum was sus- 
pended. Only the less frequent, abdominal forms of 
tuberculosis were attributed to eating food that con- 
tained tubercle bacilli, and 
with the exception of those persons whose work 
brought them into immediate contact with tubercul- 
ous cattle, that the only way in which tubercle bacilll 
from the bovine source could reach the public was in 
articles of food. 

No one had as yet clearly shown how difficult it is 
to pulverize tuberculous sputum, or how rarely pul- 
verized sputum and dust particles capable of suspen- 
sion in the air contain living tubercle bacilli, or how 
quickly tubercle bacilli are killed by the action of 
light. And no one had shown how easy it is for the 
lung to become infected with bacilli deposited from 
infected food in the mouth, throat and digestive 
tract, or how readily it may become infected secon- 
darily from even a minute tuberculous area in any 
other portion of the body, or how well it is protected 
against the entrance of dust into its finer tubes and 
chambers, in which tuberculous disease of the lung 
ordinarily begins. 

This remained the state of the question until Dr. 
Theobald Smith, formerly pathologist of the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry and now professor of 
comparative pathology at Harvard University, dis- 
covered that the tubercle bacilli more commonly asgo- 
Ciated with tuberculosis of persons are, not precisely 
like those more commonly associated with tuberculosis 
of cattle. 


dried 
human 


it was plainly evident, 


Difference in Human and Bovine Bacilli. 
The tubercle bacillus, or the primary, essential 
cause of tuberculosis or consumption, as most of us 


know, is a minute, vegetable organism, shaped like 
a little rod, which cannot be seen without the aid of 


a strong microscope. The discovery made by Dr. 
Smith ts that the little rods, artificially colofed so 
that they can be better seen, from the bodiés of 
tuberculous persons are slightly .more curved and 
beaded than those from ‘the bodies of tuberculous 
cattle. A description of this difference gives the im- 
pression that it is more marked than it is actually 
found to be when seen with a microscope, as may be 
inferred from the fact that it escaped observation for 
years, notwithstanding that numerous keen-eyed in- 
vestigators were daily examining tubercle bacilli from 
both persons and cattle. 

Dr. Smith's discovery must have made a strong 
impression on Dr. Koch, because he used it a few 
years later as the only evidence that deserved care- 
ful eonsideration for his sweeping assertion that 
tuberculosis of cattle is a negligible source of danger 
for the publie health. 

Dr. Koch’s authority as the discoverer of the 
tubercle bacillus and the world’s greatest expert on 
tuberculosis, or the most destructive disease of man- 
kind and domestic animals, gave his assertion so 
much weight that not only tuberculosis investigators 
and the medical profession, but also the educated 
public and great governments realized that a question 
had been raised which urgently required an unim- 
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peachable answer. Consequently, in Germany an Im- 
perial Commission was appointed, and in Great 
Britain a Royal Commission, to deal with the ques- 
tion; in the United States the Department of Agri- 
culture, through its Bureau of Animal Industry, in- 
tetested itself, and throughout the civilized world in- 
vestigations were undertaken by an army of inde- 
pendent investigators. 

Now, let us see what the investigations that were 
made revealed. First, it was found that Dr. Smith 
was right when he distinguished two types of tubercle 
bacilli, which were designated, respectively, as human 
and bovine types. Second, it was found that human 
types are commoner in human tuberculosis than bo- 
vine types, but that bovine types also occur in hu- 
man tuberculosis. And third, that human and bo- 
vine types of tuberele bacilli are connected by a 
chain . of'\ Intermediate types; some of which are 
nore’ Mike fhé human and others more ‘Iie: the ‘ bo- 
vine, biit “vhich ‘stri¢fly cannheét be classed as ‘either 
human or bevine types: 


. Proved That Two Species Are Interchange- 


able. 


The occurrence of intermediate types between the 
human and the bovine extremes suggested that 


tubercle bacilli may not be constant in the character 
of their type; and, when studies were made regard- 
ing this matter, it was found by a number of in- 
vestigators that the immediate type of a tubercle 
bacillus is very far from constant. The investiga- 
tions of the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry 
proved that bovine types can be converted into 
human, and human into bovine, and even Dr. Koch, 
at the last. International Congress on Tuberculosis, 
admitted that the type of a‘ tubercle bacillus can 
be modified by certain processes, though he .charac- 
terized this as being of only theoretical-and not of 
practical importance. 


I don’t know how it impresses others, but this 
view, expressed by Dr. Koch on the transformable 
nature of the types of tubercle bacilli, seems very 
remarkable to me. I cannot understand how we cam 
reasonably avoid the conclusion that it is of the 
greatest practical importance in a study concerning 
the relation of bovine tuberculosis to the public 
health to take into consideration that the types of 
tubercle bacilli, and I may add, specific degrees of 
virulence, are variable not constant. This lack of 
constancy indicates, no matter how we look at it, 
that the evidence for the infection of human beings 
with tuberculosis from the bovine source -supplied by 
the, discovery of bovine types of tubercle bacilli 
in tuberculous persons tells only part of the story, 
and by no means gives us a clear idea of the ful 
significance of bovine tuberculosis as a source of dan- 
ger for the public health. 


With reference to the occurrence of bovine types 
of tubercle bacilli in human tuberculosis, we may 
say: If the grouping of tubercle bacilli into human 
and bovine types is valid, the discovery of bovine 
types in human tuberculosis must be accepted as 
proof positive that the disease was caused by the 
infection of human beings with tubercle bacilli that 
had their origin in bovine animals, unless we prefer 
to maintain the absurdity that tubercle bacilli of 
human origin can be converted from human into 
bovine types in human bodies. The German [Im- 
perial Commission, which seems to have been preju- 
diced in Dr. Koch’s favor; the British Royal Com- 
mission, which I believe was strictly impartial; the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and every 
investigator whose work included a sufficient num- 
ber of examinations to merit notice, proved that bo- 
vine types of tubercle bacilli occur in some cases 
of human tuberculosis as the undeniable and real} 
cause of the disease. 


This means, in the plainest language, that tubercle 
bacilli from cattle can and do cause tuberculosis in 
human beings. If it means anything else, the whole 
controversy about human and bovine tuberculosis is 
ridiculous and should be abandoned at once without 
wasting more time and thought on it, not, how- 
ever, without giving due recognition to the fact that, 
as a rule with few exceptions, tubercle bacilli from 
cattle have been found to be more virulent than 
tubercle bacilli from persons for all anithals on 
which they have been tested, including monkeys 
and anthropoid: apes or the animals that are the 
nearest neighbors in the zoological scale to the hu- 
man species. 


Human Disease Chargeable to Animals. 


It is regrettable that the only reliable means we 
have today to prove that a case of human tubercu- 
losis is due to infection from the bovine source, 
if we are convinced that the transformable, 
variable character of the types of tubercle bacilli is 
of practical and not merely of theoretical importance, 
is to show that it is associated with tubercle bacillf 
of the bovine type. We have no way at present, 
when we find human types of tubercle bacilli in 
human tuberculosis, to determine whether they are 
transformed bacilli or types which were already hu- 
man’ at the time they entered the bodies of their 
victims. It is further regrettable that most of the 
work done on the types of tubercle bacilli found in 
human tuberculosis deals largely with cases that 
were specially selected because it seemed probable 
for various reasons that infection might have come 
from the bovine source, otherwise we would now 
have sufficient data to estimate with fair accuracy, 
not the Actual or the maximum, but the minimum 
percéhtage’ of human tuberculosis chargeable to the 
bévine ‘sourte’ of infection. 


even 


The closest approach to an impartial study of the 
relative frequency of human and bovine types of 
tubercle bacilli in human tuberculosis with which 
I am acquainted was made by Dr. Wm. H. Park, 
director of the research laboratories of the New 
York health department, and his associates. Ac- 
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cording to the latest figures I have of the exam- 
inations made by these investigators, 31, or 7.22 
per cent. of 429 cases of human tuberculosis showed 
the bovine type of tubercle bacillus. 


In speaking about his work at the last annual 
meeting of the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Dr. Park explained 
that all the tubercle bacilli he classified as bovine 
types were in every particular, strictly true, bovine 
types, but that the tubercle bacilli he classified as 
human types included 10 per cent. that gave a re- 
action, characteristic of the bovine type, with a test 
which Dr. Theobald Smith, who is generally credited 
to rank second only to Dr. Koch as an authority on 
tubercle bacilli, has defined as especially impor- 
tant for distinguishing between human and bovine 
types. 

A noteworthy fact about the work of Dr. Park 
and his associates is the frequency with which bo- 
vine types of tubercle bacilli were found in tubercu- 
lous children. It. seems from this work as well as 
that of other investigators, including the German 
Imperial and the British Royal Commissions, that the 
frequency with which bovine types of tubercle 
bacilli, which are, we must not forget, proof abso- 
lute of infection from the bovine source, occur in 
human tuberculosis, decreases as the ages of the 
tuberculous persons increase. For example, the 
work of Dr. Park and his associates gives us the 
following figures: Among 292 tuberculous persons 
more than 16 years old, not one showed the bovine 
type of tubercle bacillus: among 53 tuberculous per- 
sons from 5 to 16 years old, 9, or 17 per cent., 
showed the bovine type of bacillus, and among 84 
children under 5 years old, 22, or 26 per cent. 
showed the bovine type of tubercle bacillus. 


Serious Feature of the Tuberculosis Question. 


How serious this 1s as a charge’against the bo- 
vine source of tubercle bacilli cannot be fully real- 
ized until we know that infection with tuberculosis, 
considered as a separate factor, distinct and inde- 
pendent of the time at which tuberculosis manifests 
itself as a disease by recognizable symptoms, is 
gradually but certainly being proven to be an event 
in the life of a tuberculosis human being that ante- 
dates the attainment of the age of puberty. 

Remember, tubercle bacilli are not constant in 
their type and that the tuberculous disease which 
is recognized by its symptoms, after the attainment 
of the age of puberty, is usually a chronic disease, 
the germs of which may haye been in the body 
long enough to have become greatly modified, if not 
completely transformed from one type to another. 

I do not wish to give the impression that I regard 
the bovine source of tuberculosis as more dangerous 
for the public health than the human,. because that 
is not my belief, but it would be a less difficult 
task to prove it more dangerous with our present 
knowledge than to prove that it is negligible. 


And now, as I believe I have sufficiently shown 
that tubercle bacilli from cattle can and do cause 
tuberculosis among human beings, I will say some- 
thing about the manner in which the public health 
is exposed to tuberculous cattle. 


Danger to Public Health from Diseased 
Cattle. 

Meat and meat-products, as they are compara- 
tively rarely eaten before they have been exposed to 
a sufficient degree of heat to kill tubercle bacilli, 
and because a proper inspection of animals 
slaughtered for food is widely practiced, cannot 
reasonably be regarded as important agents through 
which tuberculosis is transmitted from animals to 
persons. The principal danger, when meat from 
extensively tuberculous animals is used for food, lies 
in the ease with which tubercle bacilli may be car- 
ried from it, in or on culinary utensils or otherwise 
during its preparation for the table, to other articles 
of food that are not afterwards cooked before they 
are eaten. If we had no other reasons for the con- 
demnation of the carcasses of animals that show 
more than a small amount of localized, removable 
tuberculosis, this would be amply sufficient. 


The more serious and dangerous exposure of the 
public health to bovine tubercle bacilli, must be 
charged to the use of raw dairy products,, MiJk, 
the ordinary milk of commerce, has been, found in 
our large cities to be frequently contaminated with 
tubercle bacilli. In the National Capital, before 
tuberculous cows were eliminated from the dairy 
herds located within the District of Columbia, over 
5 per cent. of all the milk samples tested from the 
ordinary city supply were found to contain living, 


virulent tubercle ‘bacilli, and there are excellent 
reasons for believing that the conditions at Wash- 
ington were no worse than they are in many and 
really much better than in some other places, 


The frequent occurrence of tubercle bacilli in milk 
is easily explained. The Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry found that a large percentage of appar- 
ently healthy, tuberculous cows expel tubercle bacilli 
with the discharge from their bowels, and the com- 
monest impurity in commercial milk is material 
from the bowels of cows. Tuberculosis of the udder 
among cows seems, from recent observations, to be 
less rare than it was formerly believed to be, and 
during the first stages of udder tuberculosis, often 
before the disease can be detected by a physical 
examination, the milk is already heavily infected 
with tubercle bacilli. 


After years of careful study I have come to the 
conclusion that we cannot be certain that the milk 
of a cow is free from tubercle -bacilli until we 
have definitely proven, with the aid of the tubercu- 
lin test, that the cow is free from tuberculosis. But 
this alone is not sufficient, because the milk of a 
perfectly healthy cow may become contaminated 
from other cows in her environment if they are 
affected with tuberculosis. 


Infection of Milk With Disease Germs. 


The which cow’s milk, the kind de- 
livered to the consumer by city dairymen, is infected 
with living, virulent tubercle bacilli, 
who think 


extent to 


must impress 


those about it as a seriously dangerous 
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condition especially if it is viewed in connection 
with such facts as the following: 
First, The frequency with which cow’s milk is 


fed to young children as a substitute for mother’s 
milk. 

Second, That many physicians still oppose the ‘pas- 
teurization of milk of questionable freedom from in- 
fectious material, though it is now known that pas- 
teurization, or the exposure of milk to a tempera- 
ture of about 150 degrees F., for 20 minutes, ef- 
fectually destroys the tubercle bacilli and most 
other disease germs it may contain. 

Third, the common occurrence of bovine types of 
tubercle bacilli in tuberculous children under five 
years of age; that is, children who have not passed 
the milk-drinking period of life. 

Fourth, That evidence is constantly accumulating 
to show that tuberculosis is a disease in which two 
moments, the entrance of, tuhercle bacilli. into the 
bedy and the later development;;,of.. symptoms to 
which a physician’s attention is ¢alled, are separated 
bya greatly..varying but usually, quite lopg interval 
of time, and that the first moment,,as I have already 
stated, commonly occurs prior to the age of puberty. 
Those who doubt that occult and undeveloped tuber- 
culosis is very common early in life should examine 
the evidence supplied by investigators who have made 


extensive tuberculin tests among children, or who 





have made many autopsy examinations of children 
who have died from various different causes. 

Floyd and Bowditch, two American investigators, 
in a paper presented at the International Congress 
on Tuberculosis at Washington, D. C., in 1908, made 
the following statement: ‘‘In regard to post mortem 
statistics J. Comby has published reports from the 
hospitals of Paris, showing that 38.5 per cent. of 
children examined showed tuberculosis lesions, Miil- 
ler, in Munich, found 43 per cent. out of 500 ex- 
aminations, Hamburger and Sluka discovered 41 per 
cent. in 401 post mortems in children under 15 
years. These figures apply to tuberculosis occurring 
in any portion of the body in children dying from 
various causes.’’ 

Dr. Hugo Northmann, assistant in the Clinic for 
Children in Diisseldorf, Germany, published an ar- 
ticle in the Berliner Kliniche Wochenschrift early 
this year, in which he gives his own results and 
those of six other investigators on studies concern- 
ing the frequency of tuberculosis, as shown by the 
tuberculin test, among children 14 years of age and 
younger, and the percentages range from 53 to 94. 

According to my belief, we cannot insist too 
strongly that all studies regarding the significance 
of bovine tuberculosis for public health should keep 
clearly in mind the great frequency with which 
tuberculosis is a disease of which the essential, cau- 
sative agent enters the body during childhood, not 
necessarily to engender disease which is recognizable 


at once as tuberculosis, but, on the contrary, to re- 
main there unsuspected in many instances, very 
likely in small, circumscribed tuberculosis areas, 
until the age of childhood is passed. It is the 


usually long interval of time between infection with 
tubercle bacilli and the eventual, delayed appearance 
of physically determinable tuberculosis that justifies 
the belief that the percentage of tuberculous per- 
sons infected from the bovine source can be deter- 
mined more accurately by studying the percentage 
of bovine types of tubercle bacilli in tuberculous 
children than in tuberculous persons of all ages. 
The transformable nature of the types of tubercle 
bacilli, the occurrence of intermediate types, and the 
10 per cent. of tubercle bacilli classified as human 


types by Dr. Park, notwithstanding that they were 
bovine with one important test, all speak for this 
conclusion. 


Butter as a Carrier of Disease. 

Next to milk, butter is no doubt the most impor- 
tant agent for transporting tubercle bacilli from 
cattle to persons. It has been shown by actual tests 
that butter made from milk which contains tubercle 
bacilli will be infected with tthe germs. At the 
Experiment Station of the Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry butter was made from infected milk, and 
it was found both to contain virulent tubercle bacilli 
and that the bacilli remained alive in it for more 
than five months. In one experiment ordinary salted 
butter, made from infected milk, was fed to a num- 
ber of hogs daily for one month after it was three 
months old, in quantities no greater than are cur- 
rently eaten by adult persons, and some of the 
hogs, which were proven to be free from tuberculosis 
before the experiment began and were carefully pro- 
tected from all exposure to tubercle bacilli other 
than the germs in the butter, contracted the dis- 
ease. 

Milk can be heated in the home of the consumer 
and be made safe against tuberculous infection, but 
this is not easy with butter, which is one of the 
best known mediums for the preservation of the life 
and virulence of tubercle bacilli. 

Cream and ice cream are not safe, because tubercle 
bacilli, though their specific gravity is greater than 
that of milk, adhere to cream globules in a manner 
which enables them to rise in milk with the cream, 
irrespective of whether this rises naturally when the 
milk is allowed to stand or whether it is separated 
with a centrifuge. Cheese also has been proven to 
harbor living tubercle bacilli, and in it’ they have 
been shown to remain alive for long periods of time, 
and the same is true of oleomargarine, which may 
be infected from the beginning when it is prepared 


* with fat from uninspected and badly affected tubercu- 


lous animals, but which, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve is much more ‘apt to derive its contamination 
from the milk’ and butter that are added at one 
stage of ‘its manufacture. ~' 


Dairy Cow the Important Source of Disease. 

The tuberculous dairy cow, no matter how we 
look at her, is the really important source of the 
bovine tubercle bacilli to which the public health is 
exposed. Unlike tuberculous animals that are 
slaughtered under conditions which exclude proper 
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inspection, the exposure of the public health to the 
tuberculous dairy cow is not a single exposure which 
ends her career, but, on the contrary, it is a daily 
repeated exposure which sometimes continues for a 
number of years. 

I have bad under my personal observation tubercu- 
lous cows that expelled tubercle bacilli from their 
bodies several years before the remotest symptom 
of tuberculosis, which a farmer or dairyman could 
discover, presented itself; cows from which a con- 
scientious dciryman might have sold milk with the 
sincere conviction that no one would suffer from any 
quantity of it in a raw state. Fortunately the pub- 
lic has pasteurization as an expedient to which it 
can safely resort to protect itself against tubercle 
bacilli in milk. So-called, commercial pasteurization, 
however, must not be trusted, because it is not al- 
ways what it is claimed to be, as living tubercle 
bacilli have repeatedly been found in commercially 
pasteurized milk. 

For the protection of the public against the great- 
est source of bovine tuberculous danger I suggest 
that no milk should be sold until it has been pas- 
teurized under strict official supervision, unless it is 
obtained from cows proven to be free from tubercu- 


losis by the tuberculin test and which 
are in every way protected from expos- 
ure to tuberculosis. Further, I suggest that 


the milk used in the manufacture of cream, ice 
cream, butter, cheese and oleomargarine should be 
obtained from cows certainly free from tuberculosis, 
or that it should be properly pasteurized, under 
official supervision, before it is used. 

Before closing, it is necessary to give a little at- 
tention to the more purely economic side of the bo- 
vine tuberculosis problem, as any condition, even if 
it is not associated with disease germs, that re- 
duces the abundance or the quality of the human 
food supply, no matter whether we call it an eco- 
nomic condition or qualify it by some other term, 
increases the difficulties with which health and life 
are maintained. 

Those who know, and I believe it is exceptional 
not to know, bow dependent the maintenance of 
health is on a sufficient amount of good food, will 
realize that a nation can undertake no greater pub- 
Me health work than the conservation of the food 
supply. The need for such conservation, with a rap- 
idly increasing population or number of mouths to 
feed, and a stationary soil area which is the ulti- 
mate measure of the amount of food that can be 
produced, more than justifies the expenditure of the 
sums of money great nations give to the protection 
and development of agricultural industries. 


Food Losses Due to Disease in Animals. 


Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry, in an estimate based on meat- 
inspection and tuberculin-test statistics, has given 
us reasons to believe that 1 per cent. of the beef 
eattle, 10 per cent. of the dairy cows and 2 per 
cent. of the hogs in the United States are affected 
with tuberculosis. As we have over 20 million dairy 
cows, over 50 million other cattle and nearly 55 mil- 
lion hogs in the United States, the estimated per- 
centages mean that we have about one tuberculous 
food animal for every 25 human inhabitants. 

To the losses that result from the condemnation, 
in whole or in part, of the tuberculous animals that 
are slaughtered for food under inspection, we must 
add the losses due to the reduced productivity 
caused by the presence of tuberculosis, rightly called 
consumption, in the bodies of two-million and more 
dairy cattle. It takes just as much good forage to 
maintain a tuberculous cow as it does to maintain 
a healthy cow. 

Tubercilosis among hogs, we have the strongest 
reasons to believe, is almost wholly due to tubercle 
bacilli derived from cattle. Personally, I am con- 
vinced, if hogs could be effectually protected against 
exposure to the tubercle bacilli expelled in various 
ways from the bodies of tuberculous cattle, hog 
tuberculosis would cease to exist or would be, at 
its worst, an extremely rare affection; hence, bovine 
tuberculosis must be charged with the reduced food 
value of at least a million hogs. 

In every way we look at it bovine tuberculosis is 
an extremely serious menace to public health, and 
justifies that we should spare néither efforts nor 
money to effect its eradication. TY believe, if it were 
generally appreciated: how important a part ‘tubércu- 
losis among cattle plays in causing human disease 
and in raising the cost of food, there would be a 
universal demand for its eradication, and no one 
would oppose the expenditure of the money re- 
quired to reach this end. 


Summary of Conclusions. 


And now, in a general summary, I wish especially 
to emphasize the following facts: 

1. Absolutely irrefutable evidence, the discovery 
of bovine types of tubercle bacilli in human tuber- 
culosis, proves that an as yet undetermined but 
considerable proportion of tuberculosis among human 
beings is due to tubercle bacilli that emanate from 
tuberculous cattle. 

2. The observations of all the investigators who 
have given attention to the types of tubercle bacilli 
that occur in human tuberculosis prove that tubercle 
bacilli from the bovine source are fairly common in 
tuberculous children. The most reliable data on 
which we can base an estimate support the conclu- 
sion that one-quarter of all tuberculous’ children un- 
der 5 years old are affected with bovine tubercle 
bacilli. 

3. The frequent occurrence of bovine tubercle bac- 
illi in tuberculous children is ominously significant of 
the great magnitude of the danger to which the 
public health is exposed through bovine tuberculosis, 
because infection with tuberculosis is gradually being 
proven to be an event of childhood. 

4. Tubercle bacilli are not constant in their types; 
hence, the percentage frequency of bovine types of 
tubercle bacilli in human tuberculosis can at best give 
us an estimate of the lowest valuation we must 
place on the exposure of the public health to tuber- 
culous cattle. The real, actual or maximum danger 
eannot be estimated if we ignore the two facts, 
a, that the types of tubercle bacilli are capable of 
transformation, and, b, that the interval of time be- 
tween infection and the development of recognizable 
tuberculosis is sufficient to enable transformations 
to be effected. 

5. The danger for the public health from tubercu- 
lous meat and meat products is sufficient to justify 
the Federal meat-inspection regulations now in force 


regarding tuberculosis among animals slaughtered for 
Auman food. 

6. The greatest bovine tuberculous danger for the 
public health is the tuberculous dairy cow; hence, it 
is desirable that measures should be taken every- 
where against the use of raw dairy products, milk, 
cream, ice cream, butter and cheese, that. are de- 
rived directly or indirectly from tuberculous cows. 


7. Tuberculosis is so common among dairy cows, 
and tuberculous cattle so frequently retain the ap- 
pearance of health long after they have begun to ex- 
pel tubercle bacilli from their bodies, that no dairy 
cow can be safely regarded as free from tubercu- 
losis until she has been proven so. 


8. Even as a purely economic question, tubercu- 
losis among cattle is a condition that causes so much 
loss and so materially affects the quality and quantity 
of the food supply, that it merits the careful atten- 
tion of all those persons who are interested in hu- 
man health, happiness and prosperity. 

Finally, when all the known facts about tubercu- 
losis, among persons and cattle and other species of 
animals, are studied in their bearing on the signifi- 
eance and importance of bovine tuberculosis for the 
human race, the only reasonable conclusion that can 
be drawn as to what should be done is that bovine 
tuberculosis should be eradicated as soon as possible, 
at any cost. 


THE PRESIDENT: The _ subject just 
treated upon by Dr. Schroeder is one that 
our members are certainly interested in. I 
wish to express our thanks to the Doctor 
for the very able address that he has pre- 
sented. 


It affords me great pleasure, gentlemen, 
to introduce to you a gentleman from whom 
I know we shall all be very much pleased to 
hear, Mr. H. E. Miles. (Applause.) 


THE EXTENSION OF OUR DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


By H. E. Miles, Chairman Executive Committee National 
Tariff Commission Association, Racine, Wis. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: 

I shall talk very informally and take but little 
of your time. I am going to speak to you upon 
the subject of the extension of our domestic and 
foreign commerce by the organization and develop- 
ment of a semi-official organization. 

Those of you who are of middle age remember 
the many years during which the business organiza- 
tions of this country struggled for the establish- 
ment and worked for the establishment of a De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor in Washington. 
You worked for the establishment of that Depart- 
ment because you wanted the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the United States to be in touch 
with our Government and in co-operation with one 
another, and with the help of the Government we 
wanted our interests in foreign markets to be de- 
veloped. 

As I remember, Secretary Strauss, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor under President Roosevelt, was 
the first business man to occupy that department. 
The Secretary had been in the Department only a very 
short time when he declared that he felt utterly 
lonely and divorced from the interests that he was 
intended to serve. He looked with envy, I judge, 
on the Agricultural Department. Nothing has been 
more wonderful in our governmental experience than 
the development of the Department of Agriculture, 
and what it has done for the agricultural community 
none know better than yourselves. They have bought 
in alfalfa, durum wheat, they have taken up the 
subject of animal culture and -have surely added 
one or two billions per year to the income of the 
people. 

Now, it occurred to Secretary Strauss and to those 
whom he called together to consider the subject, that 
what the Department of Agriculture had done for 
the producer the Department of Commerce and Labor 
should do for the manufacture and the commercial 
man of the United States. He looked around to see 
what . was, being fone in other. gountries, .,.He found 
this country utterly unprepared to look after its 
foreign témmerce in a genéral way. ‘ 

He found in Germany that every manufacturer in 
the whole empire js a member of an industrial army. 
He is enlisted, marked with a number as definitely 
as the soldiers are. 

If I may make a comparison with my own State 


of Wisconsin and the little town of Racine, where I 
live; if the German system was applied in the United 
States, every manufacturer in Racine would be known 
by a number and belong to an order of-the Govern- 
ment, say the Racine Board of Trade or Chamber 
of Commerce, or call it what you will. Then the 
Racine Chamber of Commerce would be a member of 
the State Chamber of Commerce, say at Milwaukee, 
and the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce would be 
a member of the whole body, with headquarters we 
will say at Washington. 


If any laborer or manufacturer wanted anything 
done for the benefit of his international trade, or in 
any other way in which he could be assisted by the 
Government, he would bring the matter before the 
local Board of Trade. His proposition might be in- 
telligent, it might be otherwise; it would be passed 
upon by the local body, and if the local body favored 
it, it would be passed on to the State body, and 
if the State body favored it it would be passed on 
to the national body, and the national body would 
bring it before the governmental authorities. 


A Wonderful German Business Army. 


In Germany there is a Foreign Office, and it has 
industrial bureaus scattered all over the world, gath- 
ering an enormous fund of information of great ad- 
vantage to her commercial interests. They pass that 
information back through the National Chamber of 


Commerce, through the state and local chambers of 
commerce. And some of the information is very 
confidential; they cannot publish it in the general 


press. They trust it, however, to the Chamber of 
Commerce to confidentially pass it to the people 
interested, but it is kept private. It is in that way, 
not entirely but largely, that Germany has de- 
veloped the most wonderful international trade the 
world has ever seen. 

; Now in this country we have not anything of that 
sort. ‘We, have only our great organizations like 
your own. These are competent enough in them- 
selves, but when they go to Washington they can 
earry only their own story. I know your Associa- 


tion and many of your officers have gone to Washing- 
ton and taken a splendid stand many a time, but 
the trouble is that no one can tell just how far you 
interests, 


were biased by personal and how far 
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you were altogether altruistic and considering the in- 
terests of the whole people. 

It is difficult when each body goes into its own 
interest only for the Government to get at what 
is for the general good, and so when you have ap- 
pealed to Washington you have had experiences ex- 
eceedingly hurtful to your industries, and conse- 
quently hurtful to the people of the United States. 
And you have not been in a position where you could 
get the consideration that your interests would re- 
ceive in England or Germany, if the representatives 
there of similar interests went to the governments, 
because they have in those countries the means of 
communicating with the industrial interests—the 
government itself has the means. 

Secretary Strauss started his organization, what 
he called the National Council of Commerce, to form 
this link between commercial work and governmental 
work. It has not been very successful up to date. I 
am to speak to you on the general subject of foreign 
commerce, chambers of commerce and better relations 
between your organizations and all industrial or- 
ganizations with the government, and through the 
government the development of foreign commerce, 
and in that way I am sure we will equal the 
strength of any other country, for I believe with 
our unequalled ability to care for trade we can do 
this if only we can get the chance. 

On the subject of foreign commerce, one phase 
of it, it is a pleasure to address you, the American 
Meat Packers’ Association, because this is a sub- 
ject of very broad interest and a subject wherein 
you can see the possibilities of international 
in a constructive way. Yours is a world view. Your 
exports, being a product of agriculture, the returns 
therefrom are happily distributed among that half of 
our population that lives by the soil. Every ad- 
vantage you gain abroad, every handicap you meet, 
is felt directly by forty million of our people, and 
almost as directly by the rest of us, for at bottom 
we all depend upon agriculture and its $9,000,000,000 
of annual income. 

You are classed as manufacturers, and the very 
unusual proportion of 96 per cent. of your returns 
go directly through your hands to the original pro- 
ducer and to those who work for you. 


Our Share of the World’s Trade. 

As manufacturers we do not get our share of the 
world’s trade. There are only four great manufac- 
turing nations in the world—England, France, Ger- 
many and the United States. In volume of products 
the United States is far and away in the lead. Out- 
side these four nations there are one and one-half 
billion human souls who look to these nations for 
their manufactured supplies. The rewards offered 
in this world trade are beyond comprehension. They 
are to be measured in money, in intellectual ad- 
vancement, in national spirit, in heightened civiliza- 
tion, and yet in this world trade the United States 
has, until now, refused to participate. 

The total production of mine, soil and factory in 
the United States is of the yearly value of $26,000,- 
000,000. 

The production of 
$15,000,000, 000. 

Of this $15,000,000,000 of manufactures we ex- 
ported in the year 1907-8 a total of only $1,082,- 
000,000. 

Of this $1,082,000,000 the greater part, or 63 per 
cent., consisted of crude and semi-crude materials 
to the total of $680,000,000. 

We think of ourselves as large exporters of manu- 
factured products, but what I wish to impress upon 
you is the fact that we are large exporters of only 
the crude and semi-crude manufactured products. 
For instance, foodstuffs like flour—flour and wheat 
when it is passed through two rolling stones or steel 
rolls—has to be classed as a manufactured product 
on the wage list, but it only has something like 8 to 
5 per cent., I think, of its value. 

Here are some of the figures for the years 1907-8: 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured, 

GONG. (MG, 5.40006 gas eedioccecsgngneced $331,968 ,382 
Manufactures of copper in bars, wire, etc 104,064,580 
Manufactures of iron and steel, like bars, 


trade 


manufactures is only about 


RT re ere 48,118,682 
Petroleum and other mineral oils—petro- 

leum is a manufactured product with 

only 3 per cent. of labor in it......... 97,651,326 
Crude manufactures of wood.,........... 62,706,194 
Crude manufactures of leather, furs and 

TOP GINS . co cccccgocees see eeeseeceeees 34,682,482 
There is left as our exports of more highly 

finished manufactured products......... 402,000,000 


This is only one-sixtieth of our total production, 
and about one-fortieth of our manufactured product. 


The Matter of Cheap Wages. 

I wish I might emphasize this proposition of cheap 
wages. Mr. Sargent, who recently died, was during 
his lifetime at the head of one of the greatest hard- 
ware plants in the world, at Hartford, Conn., and 
speaking upon this subject, he said: ‘‘I have no 
difficulty in exporting those of my products which 
contain the highest amount of the highest paid 
American wages. I have no success in exporting 
those of my products which contain either cheap 
wages or little wages.’”’ As the then President Roose- 
velt said to the writer three years ago: ‘‘We must 
become an industrial nation, and must acquire world 
markets for our finished produets.’’ Such markets 
broaden the industrial base of operations and. will 
infinitely lessen the hurt of domestic stringencies 
and panics, which in the world-sense are often local. 
In other words, if a panic strikes Germany, it 
cannot—whatever the stringency of the money market 
—prevent her products going abroad to all parts of 
the world. 

At one time when I crossed the ocean, at my 
table there was a very unattractive gentleman; we 
were slow to get acquainted; but after awhile I 
found that he made razors. He said: ‘‘Yes, I have 
just gone over to the United States and sold one 
hundred thousand dozen razors.’’ We began to think 
he might be worth while, and we began to talk with 
him, and found he knew as much about India and 
Japan and Russia as he did about his own country. 
He said that in coming from Japan he met a com- 


petitor, and he made an agreement with him that 
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he would swap China for India, telling his com- 
petitor that he could have China if he would leave 
him alone in India. That’s the German for you. 
How about us? Are we awake? 

Through all the countries near and far, in all coun- 
tries of the globe, there is a market ever open to 
us, if we will only go after it. 

The ocean is not a barrier to trade; rather it is 
the essiest, cheapest and freest of all highways, 
transporting freight at one-fifth of railway charges. 
Freight bas been carried from Pittsburg to Liverpool 
as cheaply as from Pittsburg to Chicago. Mr. Hill 
earries foodstuffs from Minnestota to Japan as cheaply 
as frcm Minnesota to Syracuse, N. Y. Coal is carried 
from Cardiff to Port Said, some six thousand miles, 
for 75 cents per ton. 

Using this natural highway, you have waited for 
years, hat in hand, at the entrances to the markets 
of continental Europe. You have been repulsed in a 
commercial way. You have found Germany, for in- 
stance, importing $200,000,000 of foodstuffs, but 
taking only one-fourth of that amount from us and 
none from you, es 


Close to Industty'or Close to Politics? 
” q j iN thoos 
You have found that Germany, as I said before, 
has all ber industries absolutely unified and brought 
together in a central trade body. The government 


is as close to all industrial Germany as our Gov- 
ernment is to the political situation. Look at our 


Department of Agriculture! Beginning with almost 
nothing in the way of appropriations, it now has 
millions upon millions. Why is this the case? 
It is because it is close to the farming and agri. 
cultural communities. I talked with Mr. Tawney, 
for instance, the chairman of the House: Committee. 
on Appropriations. He is almost afraid to have 
the wants of the Agricultural Department brought 
before his committee. If the Department of Agri- 
culture wants money for farming purposes there is. 
no stopping it; it can get whatever it wants. 

The little Department of Commerce and Labor 
started out to do the same thing, but not having: 
been in touch with the world of commerce it has. 
been left to one side, and it only gets a beggarly: 
little $40,000 a year; it gets less than Germany spends 
upon its consul in New York alone. Germany comes 
across the waters and for a little share of our trade 
spends more than the whole United States spends for 
its ninety millions of population for developing the 
manufacturing industries of this nation. 

Now, the Secretary of Commerce wants to have 
what he calls a National Council of Commerce, and 
he counselled with your Secretary and proposed that 
your Secretary should be your representative. He 
was found to be one of the most active and efficient 
of men there, but it has not been successful because 
the Secretary did not have enough men like him, 
willing to work. 

I am getting a little abroad from my subject. The 
Secretary wants this National Council of Commerce 
so that he can have meetings with them, and until 
we can reach the Government through that Council 
we will not be in a position to deal with our 
domestic situation as its requires. 

You have learned that Germany, surveying the whole 
wide world, decided with a most enlightened selfish- 
ness that she would enjoy those markets in maxi- 
mum measure. She decided that honesty and fair 
dealing, as between her own industries and as be- 
tween herself and other nations, would make for her 
greatest profit. She realized that tariff rate is a 
charge upon every import to which it applies, and 
is nothing less than a tax or a price paid for ad- 
mission into her market, as every rate in another 
country is a tax against her exports, and that in 
wise adjustment of these two charges is gain or loss 
in international trade. 


How Germany Revised the Tariff. 

Knowing that knowledge, integrity and industry 
overcome all things, Germany set at work a body 
of exptrts, a commission we might call it, of thirty- 
two men; first, to investigate and then to submit to 
her legislature a thoroughly fair, efficient and busi- 
ness-like tariff. These thirty-two men worked for 
five years, and in that time consulted with two 
thousand other experts. They learned all they 
could about every industry in Germany and abroad. 
At the end of five years they submitted to the Reich- 
stag a tariff bill so perfect and promising that it 
became law, with only one change of consequence, 
and that a change in the agricultural schedule made 
under the selfish domination of that interest. 

This German tariff provided for what she con- 
sidered unnecessarily high rates, though less than 
half as high as our rates. These high rates were 
for such as would not negotiate acceptably with 
her. One little instance to show how far she 
triumphed: The Brazilian tariff provides that pad- 
locks without springs—you may as well say German 
padlocks—could go into Brazil at a certain tariff. 
Padlocks with springs—American padlocks—bore four 
times the duty. And so Brazil went through the 
tariff on other things and said: ‘‘We will do this 
for you if you will do certain things for us.”’ 

Now contrast this with our relations with Brazil. 
A three-dollar American hat costs nine dollars in 
Brazil; a ten-dollar suit, American, costs thirty 
dollars in Brazil. Now, the reverse: Brazil pays 
a big bounty on coffee that she exports and we admit 
it‘ into this country free. With the least bit of busi- 
ness ability, it occurs to me that we might sug- 
gest to Brazil that 50 per cent. might be a very 
fair duty to impose on Brazil coffee. 

I have heard it suggested in: governmental circles 
that a duty like that would create a panic in Brazil, 
that it would not be well to do that; but if a for- 
eign country puts an excessive tariff upon our goods, 
it. is only,an indication that if we will come to her 
and negotiate ske. will be glad to make a reciprocal 
rate. ,, There, is reason .to, believe that Brazil and all 
other,,South American countries desire to negotiate 
with us considerably. 

Now we wish for this National Council of Com- 
merce that the greatest business bodies of America 
may get together, representing every interest in every 
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State. Whether there be 
organizations, let 


500 or it may be 5,000 
each one of these organizations 
choose one or two representatives, let those organiza- 
tions choose a less number as a board of directors, 
let the board of directors choose a still less number 
of officers and an executive committee, and we have 
the assurance of the Administration that if this will 
be done the business-makers will have such an 
audience and such opportunities to express their best 
judgment to the authorities at Washington, and 
through Washington to all the commercial communi- 
ties and interests of the world, as we have never 
been able to have, even if we do nothing else. 


I have spoken of the immense fund of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I do not dare to quote the 
figures, but my memory would say it is something 
like $14,000,000 a year, while the Department of 
Commerce and Labor has but from three to six hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, all told and for all 
purposes. 

For illustration, let me tell you what the cotton 
men did. A cotton expert was sent to China to 
study the Chinese situation. He got together 6,000 
sdmples of cotton goods. This was one of the little 
disclosures; the English had been filling the Chinese 
market with millions upon millions of yards of cot- 
ton so thin that our people thought it was a scandal 
to send it, and with splendid moral character 
would not let us make cotton so inferior and worth- 
less as these millions of yards that the 
English were sending into China. 


our 


countless 


Well, when our expert got on the ground and began 
to know something about it, he found this cotton 
consisted mostly of sizing or starch, 
to clothe the 
not used in 
and it was 
over there for garments next the skin, simply to save 
the scratching of the outer garments. 
Well, knowing that fact and others, the whole cotton 
trade of the United States wonderfully en- 
thusiastic and wonderfully stimulated with the pros- 
pect of enormously increasing our cotton business with 
China. There is not our interests 
should not be developed in other countries similarly. 


used 
was 


out 


and .was 
and in what 
was washed 
the poorest people in the world 


bodies of the dead, 
that way 


used by 


the starch 


horribly poor 


was 


any reason why 


Failure of the First Attempt. 


Now this Council of Commerce was started a year 
or two ago and there were chosen as officers men of 
particularly high 
very widely known. 


character, magnificent gentiemen, 


Sut, unfortunately, these gentle- 


men were some of them in poor health and all of 
them exceedingly full of work, so that the work 
they undertook they have not been able to give 


their time to, and it has been suggested that instead 


of this representative body that only meets once in 
awhile, a better way would pe to appoint some 
fifteen individuals, well-known and competent men, 
to comprise a consulting body. I sincerely hope 


that that 
have interest enough 


will not prevail, but that we will ourselves 


in the subject to force it along 


in the old way and make it a representative body 
and not a nominative body. 

I have been all too rambling, gentlemen, but there 
is not any question but all the nations of the world 
are trying to negotiate with us Our Government is 
ready to negotiate with them, is ready to negotiate 
with them as never before. The tariff is being 
adjusted. 

I am recently from Washington. I know that the 
Tariff Board is getting straight at the truth. It is 


doing what your organization and other similar or 


ganizations in 
for 


spent 


the United States have sought to have 


done ten or twenty years past. I know 


The 


is going to be made right. 


that you 


have much end 


the 


time 
tariff 


money, truth is be 
ing disclosed, 
And it 


we should 


seems to me the proposition is that 
busi- 
will be ac- 


with an 


right 


insist upon the development 
official, 


Government, 


of these 
ness will be 


the 


bodies that that 
and 


industrial 


knowledged by 
tariff the 
world open, and with an 


im- 


proved and with markets of the 


honest administration, there 


is no into 


reason that we 
international 


competitors. I thank 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, we have 
been very fortunate in having heard from 
Mr. Miles. His knowledge on this’ subject 
is so comprehensive; it is’ certainly one in 
which our trade is deeply’ interested, as well 
as other trades, and I wish’ to thank’ you, 
Mr. Miles, on behalf of the ‘Association. 


The paper on “Packing- 
house Refrigeration,” by Mr. D. I. Davis. 


should not leap forward 


the greatest of 
(Prolonged 


trade and follow our 


you. applause.) 


next will be a 


PACKINGHOUSE REFRIGERATION 
By David I. Davis, Chicago, Ill. 


The management of this convention have asked me 
to talk to you on the subject of packinghouse refrig- 
eration. An apology is due those kind enough to 
listen to the reading of this paper on account of the 
simple matters to which I will draw your attention. 

The mechanical speaking on this sub- 
ject usually proceed to wind np in a maze of figures, 
such as heat units, latent heat, thermodynamics, 
volumetric efficiency and some other big words which 
mean but little to most of us, who are much more 
concerned in how much profit there is in a kit of 
pigs’ feet. As I have neither wit nor wisdom, 
words nor eloquence. to do these things, all that is 
left is to try to make plain one or more of the 
principles embodied in the subject. 

In starting this paper, I planned it as we would 
build a house, making topics consisting of 

Introductory 

Insulation 

Systems of Cooling 

Storage Rooms 

Agent of Heat Exchange 

Ammonia Cycle. 

And these subdivided into further 
explain. Under the head of introductory, 
paragraph is ‘‘Apology.’’. This I 


engineers 


paragraphs to 
the first 
have made. 


The History of Cold Storage. 


Who were the first to institute cold storage? We 


don’t know, nor where they get their ideas unless it 


GEORGE A. 
(Geo, A, 


HORMEL 
Hormel & Co., Austin, 
the Executive 


Minn.) 


Chairman of Committee, 


be from our aborigines, who found whole animals in 





cold storage in the glaciers of the north, where 
mastodons were preserved frozen in ice. One com- 
paratively recently expored was in good condition 
and not put in under any inspection, nor taken out 
within six months either! Or did man get the 
ideas of cold storage from meats procured and 
frozen in the winter? We had better conclude the 
storage houses of today, which serve as the balance 


wheel of supply and demand, and not the curse they 
are said to be, are the result of an economic growth. 
Not 


been 


have 
effect 
contained enongh 


said to 
to the 


long since I read a statement 
made by an 
that the cold 


meat 


ex-mayor of Chicago, 
storages of this city 
products in storage to feed the world 
Either he 


meat eaters, or we 


a year. 
small 
to be vegetarians right 


was misinformed, or we are very 
are going 
away. 


In the early part of the nineteenth century Pictet 


and others’ began experimenting for a means to 
produce artificial: ¢old and ice. Theirs and other: ex- 
perfments eventually developed into a means: now 


used to produce the results. Its use is so common 
that we take it as a mafter of course, but: many men 
in this convention. can remember when packinghouse 
refrigeration They no doubt, recall 
their first impression when pointed to machinery that 


produced cold, In 1880 I am told refrigerating ma- 


was ice. can, 





chines were quite uncommon in packinghouse circles. 
What a development in thirty years! 

At school I thought I was taught what heat was, 
as defined by the natural philosophers of that day. 
But on beginning at packinghouse work I heard 
more or less about a mysterious stranger, so to speak, 
an intangible substance or spirit known as ‘Animal 
Heat,’’ and of the theory that this ghost would 
raise ructions if confined within the animal and not 
allowed to escape, which condition was capable of 
being brought about by abrupt chilling. 

In packinghouse practice we later learn that the 
idea to work upon is a prompt chilling without 
freezing the exterior, the object being to lower the 
temperature to a point where the ever-present bac- 
teria or germs of decay will not propagate. Con- 
sequently our efforts in packinghouse refrigeration 
are to absorb promptly the heat. from the meats 
through the medium of the air within the rooms, us- 
ing ammonia gas as a medium of, exchange, 
will show later. ; 

An important feature in packinghouse refrigeration 
is insulation, that name given to the substances in- 
terposed to retard the exchange of heat from the 
exterior and interior, assuming summer conditions. 


as I 


Heat and Insulation. 


Heat as defined by Tyndall, the English physicist, 
is a mode of motion. We will take this definition for 
granted, since he requires a book of several hundred 
pages to prove the assertion. Heat travels in three 
ways. First, by convection, defined as when heat 
travels from one place to another as the bodily mov- 
ing of a heated substance. An example, hot and cold 
water circulating owing to hot water being lighter. 

Second, by conduction, when heat flows in or 
through a body or over its entire surface. Example, 
a piece of iron in the fire, the end not in the fire 
being too hot to handle. 

Third, by radiation, when heat is transmitted from 
one body to another without raising the temperature 
of an intervening medium. An example, the passing 
of the sun’s rays through glass; sitting by a window, 
the heat is noticeable in contrast to the glass, which 
is comparatively cool. 

It is to prevent heat traveling to these several 
means that we “apply insulation, at any price from 
fifty cents per according to 
taste, the result of the 


square foot, or less, 


salesmen’s persuasion or 
year’s earnings. 

We have all noted the progress in the development 
of insulating materials, and recall the days when saw- 


dust shavings, paper board and the air spaces were 
our only materials. I might say they are pretty 
good materials yet, when intelligently handled. I 
do not deprecate manufactured insulating materials; 
their merits can best be explained by those inter- 
ested in them. 


The principles of insulation are briefly these: A 
thermos bottle keeps the contents cool because it is 
two bottles, one within the other, sealed together at 
with the 
the bottles. 


he top, air extracted in 


the space between 


It seems rather curious that withdrawing the air 
will perform this function. It is caused by there 
being no medium to exchange heat by convection. Air 


in itself is a conductor. the 
the less it conducts. 
All substances are relatively porous. 
water east iron bottle. Cork 
is a porous substance likewise. It is an insulating 
material because it is porous, and when highly mag- 
nifiled seems similar in appearance to a sponge, a 
series of cells of varying size surrounded by walls of 
fiber. 

Mineral the base of several makes of 
insulating boards, which have properties 
because they confine air into small particles between 
the fiber. It is selected because of its lasting qual- 
ity, being a mineral substance not prone to decay. 


However, smaller the 
division into cells, 
It is possible 


to squeeze through a 


wool is 
insulating 


Selection of Insulating Materials. 


A feature to be looked into in the selection of 
insulating. materials,,is. to. avoid substances that 
will earry: or absorb moisture. In general, to be 
guided in the matter of insulation: 

First select that substance which is lightest, cubical 
contents considered. 

Second, that which will absorb the least moisture; 

Third, put on enough; 
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Fourth, so arrange your building as to prevent the 
continuity of dense substances, because dense sub- 
stances do convey heat. Put an iron poker and a 
stick of wood in the fire. It is easy to compute the 
conduction with the density. 

Fifth, make every effort to keep your insulation 


principles of ammonia action, confining 


scription to the compression system. 


The Way the Ammonia System Works. 


No doubt many of you, as I, have walked through 
the engine room, looked at the gauges, then at the 


the de- 
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DIAGRAM CF REFRIGERATING 


materials dry—dry by the best means you can de- 
vise. 

In the construction of reinforced concrete buildings 
the problem for the designer is to provide a means 
for cutting off the floor slabs and the girders from 
the exterior walls so as to prevent the exchange of 
heat and cold through them. There is a cold stor- 
age building in Chicago where on a frosty morning 
you can locate every floor line of the building by 
noting the evidence of frost glistening on the ex- 
terior walls. Silently and continually the exchange 
is taking place, and coal is being burned under the 
boilers to counteract this loss. 


The systems of arrangement, so far as transferring 
heat given off by products, are known as follows: 

Direct refrigeration, where the ammonia pipes, 
brine pipes or open brine, singly or in combination, 
are placed directly in the room to be chilled. 

Indirect refrigeration, where any or all of these 
are isolated in a cooling room, and the air from the 
chilling room is circulated by fans through the coil 
rooms and returned. 


All systems have their uses and their partisans 


and must be selected according to the purpose for 
which intended. Some are direct expansion advo- 
cates, and insist upon it; others are believers in 


brine circulation, 
its ability to 


open 


cold 


or through 
and 


coils, owing to 


store maintain temperatures 


when the ammonia compressors are shut down. It 
really depends upon the size of the plant, its loca- 
tion and the duplications that can be afforded, as 


to which is better. 
tion of the two. 


I personally advocate a combina- 


Merits of Various Systems of Refrigeration. 


Indirect 


refrigeration I think ill-adapted for gen- 
eral packinghouse work; that is, for use in beef 
coolers and storage rooms, except for egg storage 
rooms, where it is perhaps preferable. The reason 


for this opinion is because of the expense and atten- 
tion to circulating 
constantly 


fans, the loss of air through the 
and excessive shrinkage of 
scrupulous care 


opening doors, 
products unless is exercised. 


In ordinary storage rooms pipes are 


although in 


usually ar- 
some late installa- 
in dry salt and sweet pickled meat storage 
pipes are being grouped entirely on side 
walls, the temperance of the cellars appearing to 
equalize properly. 

In the construction of beef and hog cooling rooma 
it is usual and best to provide a loft above the 
chilling room for the purpose of inducing circula- 
tion. These are sometimes made in one section, say 
sixteen feet wide by any length desirable, with hot 
air ducts at one side and cold at the other. 
builders make double flues in each section, 
the hot air flue at the center, with cold: on: either 
side. The former practice is more common in late 
construction. t 

I have previously 
medium of 
tention 


ranged on ceilings, 
tions, 


cellars, 


Some 
putting 


used the term ammonia as a 
I am going to ask your at- 
minutes to explain the simple 


exchange. 
for a few 


SYSTEM REFERRED TO BY MR. DAVIS. 


engineer, and frowned, expecting that should 
fice to correct temperatures, 
perature in some room. 

I have prepared a chart with a color scheme to 
illustrate the positions. 


suf- 
when we had hot tem- 


The chart shows a compres- 
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sion system consisting of a single acting compressor 
or pump with its piston, a 
receiver and a cooler. The 
rection of the flow of the 
dicate the state of the 
red, liquid when colored blue. 
brown, brine is indicated yellow. 

To many this will be a kindergarten explanation, 
but to others it will clear up some things perhaps 
not well understood. 

To begin, the compressor is only a pump, a cylin- 
der with a piston traveling back and forth. When 
the piston travels toward the rear end it sucks the 
cylinder full of ammonia gas, just as a boy sucks 
a squirt gun full of water. There is an automatic 
gate or valve interposed in the line. When the pull 
of the piston is sufficient, owing to its tightness in 
the cylinder to do se, it lifts this valve against the 
foree of a Spring tending. to keep it closed, and the 
ammonia. gas rushes in and fills the eylinder. 

The piston starts on its return stroke, the suction 
valve closed to prevent its escape, and the am- 
monia is squeezed or compressed into a compara- 
tively small space. There is generated a Sufficient 


liquefier or condenser, a 
indicate the di- 
The colors in- 
gas when 
Water is 


arrows 
ammonia. 
ammonia; colored 


shown 


force of air pressure to raise a discharge valve, 
which is also held down by a spring. When this is 
opened the hot compressed gas rushes out to the 
condenser. If the condenser were called a liquefier 
it would mean more to us, because in it ammonia 
gas is changed to ammoria liquid. 

The condenser is, as you know, a series of pipes 
stacked together, with ammonia on the inside and 
water on the outside. The gas on leaving the com- 
pressor is hot, and has a high pressure, having been 
squeezed. The temperature is frequently as high as 
250 degrees and the pressure from 140 to 220 Ibs., 
depending upon the water supply, its "Coldness and 
quantity and the area on the surface of the condenser. 

The water flowing over the condenser extracts the 
heat, the ammonia becoming cooled in its flow from 
one end of the condensing coil to the other,, gradually 
changes from a gas to a liquid form, just as steam 
changes to water on reducing the temperature. The 
ammonia liquid usually leaves the condenser about 
ten to fifteen degrees warmer than the condensing 
water wasting to the sewer. From the condenser the 
liquid ammonia is collected in a receiver so as to have 
some quantity stored for use and reserved for the 
fluctuation of the system. 

“Our next step is the cooler, whether it be am- 
monia pipes submerged in brine or ammonia pipes 
surrounded by air. 

In our chart I have assumed a brine tank, the 
coils submerged in brine and the brine colored yel- 
low, the gas red. Following the cycle through you 
will see we have the piston pulling at the other 
end, which I have explained tends to suck out the 
ammonia gas from the coils. 

Between the receiver and the cooler there is an ex- 
pansion ‘valve. On one side of this we have liquid 
ammonia at a pressure of, we will assume, 180 
pounds, and a temperature of, say, 100 degrees. 
On the other, ammonia gas at a pressure of say ten 
to fifteen pounds and a temperature of about zero. 
This may sound strange, if you have paid close 
attention to the figures I have given. On one side 
180 pounds pressure and 100 degrees. On the other 
10 pounds pressure and temperature about zero. I 
shall repeat, for it is important you should remem- 
ber these facts to understand. 

Ammonia is a peculiar substance. It passes off 
into a gas in open air at a temperature of 40 de- 
grees below zero. That is, it boils, so to speak, at 40 
degrees below zero. The warmer the temperature 
the quicker it gasifies. 


Passing of Ammonia from Liquid to Gas. 

If we relieve the pressure we are approaching open 
air conditions, and it tends to immediately fly into a 
gas. The expansion valve is a vaive with a very 
small opening in it. When the ammunia liquid passes 
through the opening, forced by a pressure of 180 
pounds behind it, and sucked by the compressor in 
front of it, it gasifies very rapidly, and in doing so 
extracts all the heat immediately about it, producing 
cold in the substance near to it. 

All substances passing from a liquid to a gas have 


comparatively large capacities for absorbing heat, 
just as they give up heat when reversing the 
process. A pound of water passing to steam will 
absorb about one thousand degrees of heat. Am- 


monia, because of this absorbing power, extracts the 
heat from the iron pipe containing it, the iron pipe 
in turn witdrawing heat from the brine surrounding 
it. 

You have all noticed in your refrigerating systems 
a little pipe, say one-half inch in diameter—and 
that little pipe, by the way, will pass enough liquid 
to make two hundred tons of refrigeration—with a 


valve on the line; the pipe will be warm to the 
touch on one side, and covered with ice or frost 
three inches away, just beyond the valve. The 


gasifying ammonia extracts the heat from the pipe, 
the moisture in the air condenses in the form of frost 
on the surface of the pipes. 

We have carried it through the cycle; and it is 
the repeating of this over and over that makes 
mechanical refrigeration. I have purposely omitted 
all references to oil interceptors, traps and acces- 
series about the system. 

Reverting to ammonia as a medium of exchange. 
In a gaseous state it absorbs heat from the sur- 
rounding air, or brine carries it to and gives heat to 
the condensing water; the water flowing over the 
condenser, carries the heat to the sewer. Thus the 
heat fromthe animals, the sun’s heat on the walls 
of the buildings, the actinic rays through the win- 
dows, the inrushing air from the open doors, the 
radiating heat from the electric lamps, and from the 
men employed, is all collected and eventually passes 
to the sewer. 
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Cold water is an important thing to you. 
the key to your operation. 

THE PRESIDENT: I wish to thank Mr. 
Davis for his very interesting paper. 


It is 


The next paper we have is upon the sub- 
ject of “Meat Canning,” by John W. Allen, 
of Kansas City, one of our best authorities 
on this subject. 


MEAT CANNING 
By John W. Allen, Kansas City, Mo. 


I bave been requested to read a paper at this con- 
vention on the subject of canning meats. As I under- 
stand it, the subject has never been discussed before 
at any convention of 
this kind. With all 
the experience I have 
had in the canned 
meat industry in 


world, this is the first 
time I have been 
called upon to explain 
myself. The subject 
is hard to demon- 
strate, due to the fact 
that the canned meat 
business has always contained a considerable amount 
of trade secrets and secret formulas and processes. 
I will do my best to give you an outline of the pres- 
ent existing conditions, without giving too many 
secrets away. which I admit don’t all belong to me, 
though I am their possessor. 

The American meat canning industry has received 
more abuse than any other food products known, 
and at the present time the demand is greater than 
meats are consumed by all 





American canned 
nations and are a household word the world over. 

With all the setbacks and abuse to.which it has 
been subject in the phst, there is no food product 
which regained its laurels as rapidly as canned 
meats have done. With Federal inspection and the 
establishment number on each can, the government 
guarantee of purity has helped to educate the peo 
ple, whereby confidence is established and consumers 
will not allow themselves to be misled by journalistic 
agitations. 

The fact that canners and packers cannot produce 
the same volume as in the past is due to shortage of 
raw material. But, with the present demand and 
prices obtained, every effort should be devoted to 
increased production in the canned meat business. 
Considerably more products could be manufactured 
than at the present time, especially in specialties, 
prepared dishes ready for the table. The housewife 
is always ready for something new which is appe- 
tizing, wholesome afd all ready to serve. 

The export business requires large size packages; 
that is, it did once. We haven't the stuff to export 
now, because of shortage in raw material. But 
the confidence of the consumer at home has 
done as much to reduce exportation as the 
shortage of raw material. American canned tongues 
of all kinds are very popular in England and bring 
good returns, but the home consumer is taking to 
them, and the time is coming when there will be but 
few for export. So much the better, as you get 
quicker returns on your investment at home. 

Why not can more meats? Some packers will say 
it does not pay at the present high prices, but there 
is a doubt about that. Whenever the purchasing 
commissioners of any government send out specifica- 
tions for millions of pounds at a time, you can bet 
that all the canners of meats will bid, and some 
one is successful and gets the award. Did the suc- 
cessful bidder put in his bid to lose money? If he 
did, he did not know his business, and we must ac- 
knowledge that most packers know their business, 
therefore it must pay to can meats. 

Competition has almost vanished at home, and the 
competition by the South American canners in Eu- 
rope is good and worthy of acknowledgment. 

We have in the States about 795 establishments 
with Federal inspection for the slaughter of live 
stock and manufacturing, and only about 40 of these 
are engaged in the canning of meats. Why? The 
idea is general that it does not pay, only on a large 
seale. This is entirely wrong, as is proved by the 
considerable number of small canners in the States 
that can meats but do not slaughter livestock. They 
purchase their raw material from the packers and 
operate almost the entire year round, and are pros- 
perous, which goes to show that it pays to can 
meats, even with the present high ‘prices and short- 
age of raw material. : , 

It' is a positive fact that the prices now’ being ‘ob- 
tained on canned meats make-canning profitable,” and 
especially with such a good demand. To compare the 
prices on raw and finished products in the last three 
years, the prices on the finished product are far 
ahead of the raw prices of the product. Does It Pay 


ever. 


many parts of the’ 


to Can Meats? It does, and there is no reason why 
every establishment which has Federal inspection 
should not have a canning factory, no matter how 
small. 


From the Sales Standpoint. 


Suppose you are not canning meats. But you have 
salesmen, branch houses, brokers and agents who are 
selling your present production. Could they not sell 
canned meats with very little added cost? There- 
fore it is not the starting up of a new industry; you 
have a trade established almost at once, and every 
little bit helps, especially with a little more added. 

With attractive labels, the name of your firm on 
them, and the inspection legend, which is the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee, your products can be put on the 
dealers’ and grocers’ shelves, in dining cars, cafes, 
and above all in the housewife’s pantry, on her 
luncheon table—always on hand ready to use. Look 
at the advertising it gives you, such advertising 
that, while your firm may be known to only a few, 
with an established canned meat trade. you will be- 
come known to all! 

There is no reason why any prepared dish used on 
the consumer’s table cannot or should not be put up 
in tin cans. It saves the housewife trouble, and it 
is certainly economy. 

To achieve - these .possibilities, the manufacturing 
methods and equipment are important factors. While 
we could dwell at considerable length on various 
decisions and rulings the Bureau of Animal Industry 
has established regarding formulas, so far it has not 
put one single product out of existence, but has 
changed the’ names of products only—such changes 
as the word ‘‘Style,’’ with ghe formula on the label. 
But these rulings have increased the consumption in- 


stead of causing the expected decrease. 


Equipment and Class of Meats to Use. 

The equipment under the present system of canning 
meats, and various products which contain meat, can 
be economically installed, and In a smal] way can be 
made connective with another department. We will 
put the canning and sausage departments together, as 
most good canning men understand the sausage busi- 
ness, and where the business is not large it is the 
most econqgmical way to operate from a labor ex- 
pense standpoint. The present system of canning 
meat products is very simple. The vacuum and ex- 
haust system simplifies it much over the older way, 
producing larger yields, superior products, correct 
weights and attractive labels. 

The class of meats to can and the care used in 
handling offal to produce another outlet on the market 
puts the manufacturer in such a position that he is 
not compelled to sell his offal, etce., unless the price 
suits him. He has the canning department to fall 
back on, and can.utilize it in another direction, giv- 
ing him an advantage Which he would not enjoy if 
be did not can meats. 


At the present prices and with such a scarcity of 
canning cattle, ‘‘canners’® are not a good investment. 
They never were unless purchased’ very cheap, and 
only once a year do they come in. They dress poor 
and yield small off the bone, and are a poor yield in 
the can when stripped for the can éntirely. The 
hides, bones and fertilizer are the only by-products 
left, and handled that way it does not pay. 

Kill and cut a fairly gond cutter, from which you 
can produce a good set of beef hams, shoulder clods, 
rolls, ribs, and sometimes a fairly good loin, and use 
the balance of the trimmings for the can. ~ If there 
is' no demand for the cuts, put them in the freezer 
and sell when the market is right. Does the market 
get right for these cuts? Yes, it never was known 
to fail. 


This class of cattle dress well, yield well from the 
cutting room, and beat the common canner in the 
can by 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. in yield. Those 
trimmings go into the can, producing a good profit, 
and you can get this class of cattle almost all the 
year round. If at times thty are ‘scarce, and not 
enough trimmings are produced to make a run, put 
them in the freezer and hold until you bave enough 
of other meats to go with them. At times you have 
head meat; when the market is off, put it in the 
freezer and bring it out and mix it with Beef trim- 
mings when you have them, using it for an uncured 
canned product. It has been done very success- 
fully and can be done again. 


Pork Products for Canning. 


Can your pork, or put it in the freezer when the 
price is right. The idea of freezing pork is that you 
can use it for formulas with other meats, and it is 
when the other meats are not obtainable that you 
can hold it in th® freezer until you get the desired 
meats accumulated. This is pertaining to fresh 
meats, not tongues and ham trimmings, which are 
cured. These can be held by curing thoroughly and 
re-packing, and held for a good length of time in a 
colder temperature than that in which they were 
cured. There are times when there is no necessity 
for this, but if the business is watched closely there 
will be times when it is a wise and profitable plan. 


The greatest care should be taken in the handling 
and curing of meats, especially the offal. Sanitary 
factories, sterilized tin cans, cleanliness of the hired 
help, tests of production and yields, watching the 
purchases of raw material, cans, boxes, labels and 
supplies, diminishing of waste, carefulness in prepar- 
ing formulas,—all these are points which must be 
attended to. With this done, a salesman can look 
his customer in the face, and the consumer will smile 
in the same place. There will be satisfactory re- 
sults for the manufacturer, and more canned meats 
will be produced, thus supporting a food industry 
that has done more to advertise the United States 
than any other known food product. Let us keep up 
our national and world wide reputation as suppliers 
of pure food products. ‘‘Canned Meats’’ should be 
a household word. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the next 
paper is upon the subject of “Power Plant 
Economy,” by Mr. James D. Cunningham, of 
the Clyde Machine Works Company, Chicago. 


POWER PLANT ECONOMY 
By James D. Cunningham, Ciyde Machine Works Company, 
Chicago 


The various duties of a packinghouse master me- 
ehanic resemble the functions of ‘‘Henpecked Henry,’’ 
whose wife suggested that after washing the dishes 
and serubbing the 
kitchen, he might 
then make the beds, 
straighten out the 
linen, sweep the house, 
dust the furniture, 
hang up the clothes 
and then darn a few 
accessories, to which 
Henry replied: ‘‘And 
then if I find time, 
may I chase the cat 
until it sweats?’ 

Usually a master mechanic hasn’t time to think of 
something. else; and so\-very often a number of’ seem- 
ingly little things ecape his nofice, and it is usually 
ther many little things ‘that’ make ‘large expenses! 

First let me say that plenty of help for thé master 
mechanic pays ‘large dividends. You may say you 
are giving him. sufficient help,.as much prebably as 
But are you allowing him enough financial 
support, so that he can take advantage of the modern 





appliances for an engine room that are being placed 
on the market today, and thus obtain the best re- 
sult from his helpers? These small accessories, which 
you may think but a whim of the engineer when he 
suggests them, may show results‘ that, upon looking 
into, would surprise you. 

We all ‘know and should realize that largely upon 
the success of our machinery depends our success. 
When the wheels stop whirling it sounds like Sunday, 
and often other sounds around the plant at such 
times have no reference to religion. Such delays re- 
tard operation in every part of the business, directly 
and indirectly, and needless to. say are expensive 
proportionately as to the nature of the accident and 
the amount of business being done at the time. No 
one claims, or should claim, to have the capacity to 
eliminate machinery ‘‘monkey business’’ entirely, but 
there are many ways that these troubles can be 
alleviated... ‘ 

Some of you have bad a,boiler explosion, all of you 
have heard of them occurring, numbers of times. The 
reason for them, as usually given ont, is that some 
neglectful tender had let the water run low. This 
sometimes is the ¢ase. More often it is not. We 
read that the boiler burst with a great bang, that 
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it shattered the entire neighbohood, broke glass, 
shook dishes from the. table, overturned. furniture 
and bric-a-brac, and perhaps cost some lives. 

These explosions never-occurred from .lack of water 
In .the boilers, for plenty ef water was necessary. to 
give the power that did the damage. It may have 
been occasioned by poor workmanship or light ma- 
terials, or again it, may have resulted from a con- 
siderable corrosive, scale in the tubes, which,. being 
a non-conductor of heat, demanded that the tubes and 
shell be proportionately overheated for a given power 
output, equal to the thickness of the scale. This very 
important feature has been taken care of by different 
machines on the market for eliminating scale, and 
most packers have adopted this precaution. 


Fuel Economy in a Packinghouse. 


Power production can be divided into two distinct 
classes—fuel and water—the former producing heat 
and the latter steam. We can well afford to spend 
a little time discussing each. 

First let us consider fuel, which is the blood that 
stirs the body. power. Coal is the fuel of general 
consumption. It is also an important item and ‘that 
it has its distinct place among the expense accounts of 
the institution I hardly think will be questioned. 

There are many kinds of coal and many divisions 
of each kind. However, I can not take these mat- 
ters up at length here; but let me suggest now that 
those who have been ordering the same kind of -coal 
for some length of time investigate the coal situation. 
You know what it is costing you; you are positive 
you would like this cost reduced, and you may be 
surprised on investigation how much it can be re- 
duced in your particular locality by a change to some 
other grade. 

Coal is composed of oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, sul- 
phur, iron, silicon, nitrogen and a few other things 
pro and con. Carbon is the life of coal; some of the 
other components are nutritious to this life, some are 


parasitic. Some are better under conditions relating 
to water, feed, boiler and climate, and some are 
worse. 


For instance sulphur, under certain conditions, does 
not materially retard the effectiveness of the coal, 
and then again, when coming in contact with iron 
it absorbs heat, becoming a drone on the fuel, with- 
out throwing off proportional heat. Sulphur, melting 
with ash, becomes an absorbent mass or clinker, and 
materially reduces power efficiency. 


Coal is now being put on an up-to-minute basis of 
purchase on specification, just as are machinery and 
supplies, and very often the saving will prove a 
tidy dividend on the capital stock. 


The Water Problem of the Packer. 


The water problem which confronts some of us to- 
day is a very serious one, due mainly to its destruc- 
tive powers on any material with which it 
comes in contact. The most desirable feed water we 
all know is soft water, either that naturally soft, or 
water that has been treated by one of the many 
methods of water softening now in use, which destroy 
scale-forming properties. 


The waters of many rivers are contaminated with 
much coloring and other organic matter in suspen- 
sion, which can be readily filtered out and save 
much trouble in the boiler. Some waters contain 
certain of the chemical elements, such as sodium, 
calcium, potassium, etc., which remain in solution at 
the ordinary or low temperatures, but which decom- 
pose when subjected to the high temperature from 
furnace fires, and fall to the shells or tubes of 
_ boilers as a fine powder and form scale. 


Calcium sulphate in boiler waters causes hard in- 
crustations which are difficult to remove, and cause 
a noticeable loss in evaporative efficiency of the 
boiler. It also becémes mixed with mud and renders 
resultant hard scale. Permanently hard water is 
usually due to this calcium sulphate. Both scale and 
sediment are poor conductors of heat and also are a 
cause of overheating of boiler shells, and whenever 
there is a deposit of sediment’ or scale, it is in those 
places. we are most likely to find evidence of corro- 
sion. 

One of the principal objections to boiler scale of 
ordinary thickness is'‘that it may cause the metal 
over the fire to be so highly heated as to cause burn- 
ing, also leakage of joints and tube ends, ‘and their 
subsequent corrosion and other forms of rapid deter- 
foration. Aside from the resilts obtained When water 


has been chemically treated and leaves a soft pliable 


muddy deposit, there is always some hard scale 
which can only be taken out by the use of a mechani- 
cal cleaner, and this method need only to be adopted 


once evéry’so often, according to the usage of the 
boiler and the amount of. work it is required to do. 


I think it an opportune moment to mention right 
here, while we are on the subject of destructive 
elements, which you will agree with me bear look- 
ing into, in order to run your power plant as econom- 
ically as possible, that corrosion is an enemy we 
all have to fight, as all natural waters carry with 
them more or less corrosive elements. 

It is undoubtedly the strongest destructive force 
acting against the life of a boiler. Carbonic acid 
gas und free oxygen, both of which are contained in 
natural waters, are each capable of corrosive action. 
If the water also contains salts in solution, it is even 
worse. There are two forms of corrosion in steam 
boilers, internally and externally, the first caused by 
feed water and quality of material in the boiler 
shell. It usually exists in the form of wasting, 
pitting or honeycombing and grooving. The second 
or external corrosion is due to the atmosphere or 
setting and ashes under the boiler. 

Before closing let me speak just a word in refer- 
ence to a matter.which I am sure you have thought 
of a great many times; that is, how to pro rate 


the consumption of power’ used by your different 


F. T. FULLER 
(G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago) 
Member Executive Committee. 


plants. The up-to-date method of charging depart- 
ments with everything they use, even the ground 
they occupy, is a fine idea, and makes both for bet- 
ter conditions and economy of operation. 

How many of you are charging up power and 





knowing that your charges are correct and true? 
You are perhaps figuring over your coal bills, sizing 
up the various plants and then pro rating as closely 
as you can the charges. Surely you have received 
some complaints from your managers or superin- 
tendents, or whoever is in charge that the figure 
was exorbitant, and that they never had consumed 
anywhere near that amount. Haven’t you had that 
experience? 

This method has now become a thing of the past. 

and guess work (if it can be termed that) need no 
longer be resorted to, as an absolute reading of any 
steam pipe line in your entire plant can be had at 
any time. By obtaining readings at different inter- 
vals, you can fix a charge at the end of each month 
or period and feel certain that that figure repre- 
sents the exact amount of horse power used. 
- Not only is an instrument of this. nature valuable 
for measuring the power consumed, but also for 
obtaining other information of great economic value. 
For instance, you have a group or battery of boilers, 
each with a rated horsepower. Do you know that 
this group is returning to you in efficiency, propor- 
tionately as to the.amount of money you are expend- 
ing for its food, or coal, and also its upkeep? It 
wouldn’t take you very long to give one of your 
empioyes his walking papers if he did not ‘‘make 
good,’’ and put forth, at all times, his best efforts 
in your behalf. The same principle should apply on 
the inanimate just as the animate, and the solution 
of the problem lies within your reach. 

By the use of the indicating method it is possible 
to equalize the load on individual boilers in a 
group. It may be possible that you are overtaxing 
certain units without a knowledge of it and a cor- 
rection of the fault may have considerable expense. 
Oftentimes a loss of power may cause considerable 
anxiety and perplexity as well as valuable time in 
trying to Giscover just where this loss is. The boiler 
may be operating perfectly and generating its full 
capacity, but at the point of consumption there is a 
noticeable. depreciation. Somewhere between the 
boiler and this point, hard-earned dollars are floating 
up in the air in the form of a stream of steam from 
some defective trap, gasket or valve, which would 
be almost impossible to detect except for the indl- 
cator. . 

Cleanliness plays an important part in power plant 
economy, and the small cost of keeping all ma- 
chinery clean pays for itself many times. 

The power plant is the life-blood of every going 
business. The contractor lays this department out 
first, for upon the power plant rests power, steam 
and heat for everything that happens. Even the 
office is dependent upon it for warmth. We all 
know what a helpless state the institution is in when 
the power plant is shut down. So look well to the 
quality of machinery, packing, piping, fittings, bab- 
bitt and oil that you buy. A low first cost too 
often permits of repentance later. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next number on 
the programme is a paper entitled “Tank- 
water,” by Edward Zaremba, of the Zaremba 
Company, Buffalo, New York. 


SOME POINTS ON TANKWATER PRACTICE 
By Edward Zaremba, Zaremba Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boil the water! Boil the tankwater! 
last, and all the time! Boil all of it! 

No long and tiresome calculation is needed to 
demonstrate that the tankwater should be utilized; the 
simplest mental calculation is enough to show that 
there is money in it. Concentrated tankage at the 
safe price of $2.30 per unit brings $35.00 per ton, 
or the equivalent in case the concentrated tankage is 
mixed with pressed tankage. 

The cost of manufacture varies with the conditions; 
where everything is included—steam, labor, water, 
chemical, packing, shipping, depreciation and other 
fixed charges—this cost is found to run all the way 
from $9.50 per ton, in large and favorably situated 
houses, to $16.00 in plants operating under unfavorable 
conditions. The average cost can be safely taken at 
$15.00 per ton; $15.00 from $35.00 gives us $20.00 
as the net profit per ton of concentrated tankage, or 
one cent per pound. ° 

;, A barrel of tankwaten-es discharged from: the tanks 
and,ipresses will carry) (25: lbs: of» solids, and hence 
everys auch, barrel run te waste means the) !loss of a 
net profit ef 25 cents. In a .properly-arranged tank- 
water installation it is possible to rescue a great 
deal of grease from the liquor, the amount running 
from 5 to 9 or 10 per cent. of the solid fertilizer re- 
covered, Thus to the 25 cents that represents the net 


Boil it first, 


profit per barrel of tankwater should be added the 
market value of from 1 to 2 Ibs. of grease. 

From this you will see that it is an expensive 
luxury to discolor the creek; and, after losing all 
that good mgney, then to be haled into court by some 
Board of Health official—that surely is the irony of 
fate! 

The cust of production is dependent upon the 
amount of exhaust steam available, on skilful design 
and management of the plant, and on the quantity 
of liquor handled. This matter of quantity is the 
stumbling block for many packers—‘‘How much must 
I do to be saved?’’ 


Quantity of Tankwater Produced. 

The quantity of tankwater produced, together 
with other liquors sufficiently rich to be worth sav- 
ing, is greater than ordinarily expected. While the 
rule of five gallons per hog, etc., is all well enough 
for the.amount, of, drainage coming from tanks and 
presses, there should be added the water from scald- 
ing _tubs,, the, drainage. from killing, floors, and cer- 
tainly.all waters, running. 2 per,cent. solids. In some 
cases al] the washwater from the. floors is run through 
the evaporators. 

The question of what waters to use and what not to 
use should be attacked in a thoroughly scientific way. 
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Secure a good average sample of all the waste liquor 
of unknown value, then determine the amount of 
solid® in each With such data at hand it is 
possible to determiue, on the basis of any given 
market price for concentrated tankage, just what 
liquors should be saved and what should be rejected. 
You can well afford to spend a few dollars for the 
making of such tests. The chances are that the cost 
of the experiments would be less than the weekly 
profits resulting therefrom. 

Concerning the smallest quantity that can be 
profitably handled, everyone in the packinghouse busi- 
ness should get on the tankwater wagon. For quan- 
tities of less than say 3,000 gallons per day, use 
open tanks with ordinary coils for a heating surface. 
For more than 3,000 gallons use vacuum evaporators 
to secure their greater fuel economy. 


case. 


Saving the Grease. 


Whether the quantity handled is large or small, 
ample provision should be made for holding the liquor 
at high temperature long enough to secure the proper 
separation of the grease. Instead of selling concen- 
trated tankage with a grease content of 5 per cent. 
and sometimes as bigh there is no 
reason it cannot be brought to less than 2 per 
cent.; some large concerns work down to half that 
amount. Be sure to the stuff hot, above 170 
degs. Fabr., right up to the moment of feeding into 
the evaporator. Thus labor and 
maintenance charges. 


as 10 per cent. 
why 


keep 


you reduce your 


Choice of Evaporator. 


Is it best to use double or triple effect evaporators? 


The ideal situation is to concentrate all your liquor 


worth saving with exhaust steam. If this can be 
done in a double-effect. whereby you secure two 
pounds of evaporation per pound of steam, then a 


double-effect should be installed, 
where the supply of exbaust 
triple effect should be used. 
To secure the returns from concentrated 
tankage it is essential (1) that no waters having 
over 2 per cent. solids in them be thrown away; and 
(2) that as little live steam as possible be used in 
the evaporator. these two points in 
it will be that the supply of exhaust steam 
evailable in the packinghouse is scarcely sufficient to 
negotiate best to 
install a liberal’ ca- 
pacity. While such 
gin with, it will 
resulting from its 


but in all 
steam runs 


cases 
short, a 


maximum 


Keeping mind, 


found 


the evaporation, 
triple-effect, 


consequently it is 
and to provide a 
an equipment costs 
that the 


rapidly 


more to be- 
increased profit 
offset the extra 


be found 
use will 
cost. 

Use of Condensers. 


Attention is called to 
While 


supply of 


the results of 
their 


exhaust 


running en- 


gines condensing. power is thus in- 


creased, the 
that 


ning 


steam is reduced to 
from the 
will 


Where coal is cheap and the load 


coming pumps; the practice of 


use of 


run- 


condensing require the live steam 


in the evaporator. 


on the engines is heavy, the above method is all right, 


but in every case before installing condensers the 
situation should be carefully analyzed. As a rule 
you will find that the evaporator is the best con- 
denser. 


Use of Steel Evaporators. 


It is false economy to choose an evaporator because 
first find it 
in the long ruu. Such cheap evaporators are built with 
of steel, of steel 
tubes. In the foul 
and 
furthermore, their evaporating capacity is but 75 per 
that What is more important is the 
rapid deterioration of steel under the action of tank- 


of its low cost; you will very expensive 


shells carrying a heating surface 


first steel 


the 


place, tubes become 


much more rapidly than is case with brass; 


cent. of brass. 


water. Unless the stuff is fed into the evaporator 
without any delay and with no cooling below 180 
degs. Fahr., a decomposition is bound to occur, 
liberating a series of fatty acids that are very 
destructive to stecl. 

The life of a steel shell can be placed at from 
four to five years; cast iron shells never wear out. 
Where cast iron is used, it will be found necessary 
to replace the tubes in three to four years’ time, but 
this is the extent of the replacement. It is some- 
times claimed for steel tubes that they do not re- 


quire replacing. Speak to any chemist about it; he 


will give you interesting testimony. 


Finishing the “Stick:” 

What is the best’ method for, disposing af the 
“‘stick?’’ It the output. In 
the case of a small plant the stick should be mixed 
with the pressed tankage as far as possible, the two 
being dried together. Any surplus of stick remaining 


depends altogether on 





should be sold to parties provided with ‘‘stick’’ roll . 
dryers. Wherever the capacity is sufficiently large to 
keep one or more ‘‘stick’’ rolls busy, they should by 
all means be used. 

Better prices can be secured by keeping pressed 
tankage and concentrated tankage separate, and they 
should be sold in this manner, provided you can 
produce a carload of either without holding the ma- 
terial too long. As a result of too much delay you 
would lose ammonia, and at the same time the ad- 
vantage gained by marketing the products separately. 


Summarizing. 


The neglect to recover tankwater solids is a shame- 
ful waste of valuable material. It means the absence 
from your bank account of a net profit of 25 cents 
per barrel of thin liquor. The profit is such that the 
equipment will pay for itself inside of a year: in 
some cases it has paid for itself in nine months, or 
even less. To realize the maximum profit it is neces- 
sary that the situation be carefully analyzed before 
the equipment is installed. So much depends on con- 
ditions, and conditions vary so much, that it does 
not pay to merely duplicate what some one else has 
installed. Go into the matter carefully; take time 
to lay out the plan best suited to your conditions; 
then make your installation, and you can be sure 
of a net profit of 100 per cent. and oftentimes more. 


GUSTAV 
Independent 


BISCHOFF, SR. 
Packing Co., St. 
Member Executive Committee. 


(St. Louis Louis, Mo.) 


THE PRESIDENT: 


The meeting will now 


adjourn until tomorrow morning at ten 
o'clock. 

(Adjourned to 10 a. m. Tuesday, Oct. 18, 
1910.) 


THIRD SESSION 

Tuesday, Oct. 18, 1910, a. m. 
The meetirg was called to order by Presi- 
dent Charles Rohe. 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen and Mem- 
bers: The order of business for this morn- 
ing is the “Question Box”; that is. technical 
questions for general discussion. The ques- 
tions submitted are presented in printed 
form on leaflets which have been distributed 
among you. For various reasons, certain of 
the questions will be omitted; and among 
them question No. 1. 

The Secretary will read question No. 2. 

Smoked Meats in Rainy Weather. 

THE SECRETARY: “Is there any way to 
prevent smoked meats from becoming wet, 
moist and dripping just preceding or during 
rainy. weather ?”...; 

We, would like to haye. Mr. Rohe answer 
that question, 

MR. ROHE: Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men: In answering the question which has 
just been read 1 would draw attention to the 
fact that on the sea coast, where the humid- 


ity is pretty high, there is more dampness 
than is found farther inland. That is a fac- 
tor of some importance. The condition of 
the bacon also has a good deal to do with 
it; and also as to whether the liquor has 
been run off sufficiently to do away with any 
excessive quantity of it. 

The only way to overcome the dampness 
or-to remove it from bacon is either by 
means of heat or by means of cold; and of 
these two methods, the latter seems to be 
most practical; using a room that is well 
cooled, and with plenty of air circulation and 
with sufficient calcium chloride to take up 
the dampness that comes from the bacon. 
They should be dried in the same room, so 
as to prevent a second sweat when they en- 
counter the outside temperature. 

This, gentlemen, I think is about the sub- 
stance of the answer, briefly stated. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any further 
atiswers to this question? If there are none, 
the Secretary will read the next question. 


Mixing Wet and Dry Tankage. 

THE SECRETARY: Question number 3 
is as follows: “Can tank water be con- 
densed and the ‘stick’ run into the wet tank- 
age as it leaves the press and goes into the 
drier without adding chemicals, and yet not 
have any bad effect on the dry tankage, such 
as gumming, gathering moisture, etc.?” : 

I would like to suggest that Mr. DeBeers, 
of the Swenson Evaporator Company, answer 
that question. 

MR. DeBEERS: Mr. President and Gentle- 
men: Certain concentrated tankwater, or 
“stick,” and pressed tankage can certainly be 
mixed and dried together and a good dry 
product obtained which will stay dry. And 
just as positively I say that other “stick” 
and tankage will dry all right and then gum 
up and make an awful mess in a short while. 
Why this difference? 

This question can best be answered if we 
consider the composition of tankwater. 
There are plants where a chemical is neces- 
sary to make the product a marketable one, 
but in a good many other places stick can 
be dried and just as good a fertilizer ob- 
tained. The People’s Packing Company, 
Montreal Stock Yards Company, New Eng- 
land Rendering Company, and a good many 
of the Consolidated Rendering Company’s 
plants use no chemical. In looking for a 
cause for this difference, my men found that 
in all places where steam bone was made, 
a chemical was necessary or else the fertil- 
izer would gum up and gather moisture. In 
those plants where they sold their green 
bone, and also where they cooked for a long 
time with considerable pressure, the chemical 
was less necessary. 

This leads me to the following conclusion, 
which may or may not be true, for all cases. 
The hydroscopic property of stick—that is, 
its moisture absorbing property after drying 
—is due to the presence of glue or gelatine. 
These are always present, of course, in tank- 
water, but where the quantity is small no 
chemical is needed. Where the amount is 
large, as when steam bone is made, or when 
the tank is cooked only for a comparatively 
short period, something must be added to 
counteract this sticky property. Long cook- 
ing with a good steam pressure destroys the 
glue and kiils its “sticky” nature. In making 
digester tankage, a good proportion of 
“stick” is mixed in before drying and no 
chemical is added, but there seems to be no 
difficulty after drying, due probably to the 
long cooking. 

Therefore, I should say that tank-water 
with little or no glue can be dried success- 
tully in an ordinary tankage dryer without 
using chemicals, by careful mixing with your 
pressed tankage. All other tank-water 
should have from 3 to 10 per cent. of cop- 
peras added before drying. 

Each packer or renderer can tell from his 
own methods and ,a little experience what is 
necessary, Bones and hide scraps in a tank 
are glue-forming materials, and unless they 
are cooked long and hard there will be glue 
in your fertilizer. As I said before, long 
cooking destroys glue, that is, so far as its 
sticky property is concerned. 
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There are certain tricks gained from ex- 
perience regarding how it is best to mix 
pressed tankage and “stick” or concentrated 
tank-water, but these usually depend upon 
what kind of material goes into the tank, 
how long it is cooked and what products you 
expect to get out, other than fertilizer. My 
deductions are really only those of an out- 
sider who has never had charge of a tank- 
house; but in any event, I fecl there is a 
basis for my conclusions. ¥ 

MR. HENRY WAGNER: I would like to 
ask the member whether the men who did 
work for you in installing plants for you, 
gave you this information? Did they ever 
give you information as to why it was not 
necessary to use chemicals in bringing the 
“stick” and the tankage together? 

MR. DeBEERS: I have said that there are 
plants where no chemicals are needed. 

MR. WAGNER: Under what conditions 
are they not needed? 

MR. DeBEERS: The only way I can find 
out is by: going into those plants where 
there seems to be very little glue in the 
“stick,” and making the observations for 
one’s self. 

MR. WAGNER: Where did the glue form, 
where did it come from? 

MR. DeBEERS: It came from bone and 
from other glue forming materials in the 
tankage. 

MR. WAGNER: 
out? 

MR. DeBEERS: Whenever we cook a 
bone, a certain amount of. glue is formed, 
and it. will come out. 

MR. WAGNER: Then proper rendering 
and proper cooking of the tankage would cor- 
rect this? 

MR. DeBEERS: Yes. 

MR. WAGNER: Then it resolves’ itself 
down to the point that the man who knows 
how to render and to cook properly can cor- 
rect this difficulty ? 

MR. DeBEERS. I should judge that is it. 

MR. WAGNER: And if he did not, this 
would necessarily be found in the tankage? 

MR. DeBEERS: I would take exception 
to that, as a broad statement, for the reason 
that some men do not want to destroy their 
bone entirely. They may want to sell some 
bone, and if-they did that, they would not 
want ‘to destroy it. 

MR. WAGNER: I may state that I be- 
lieve that 85 per cent. of the men present 
will take all their bone and offai and render 
them together. It is only 20 per cent. of the 
trade, generally speaking, that make the 
separation. Is that not true? 

MR. DeBEERS: Possibly so. 

MR. WAGNER: ‘Then we ought to ad- 
vise the other 80 per cent. concerning it. 
They are the bulk, the majority; and they 
will want to know all about it. Is it not 
resolved right down to this point, that you 
have not rendered properly in the beginning? 

MR. DeBEERS: Probably so far as the 
tankage water is concerned, yes. 

MR. WAGNER: The entire body of tank- 
water goes into the tank— 

MR. DeBEERS: I am not a tankage ex- 
pert, and I do not profess to have expert 
knowledge along this line. 

MR. WAGNER: I claim, and I want it 
known that I claim, that proper rendering 
is the proper solution of that difficulty. If 
anyone questions it or if there is anyone 
who objects to it, I should be very glad to 
meet him and discuss it with him. I say that 
the rendering is the proper thing to start 
with. 

Effect of Boiler Compound on Steam Lard. 

THE SECRETARY: Question No. 4 is as 
follows: - “What is the most successful 
method of feeding ‘boiler compound’ into the 
boilers, at the same time avoiding any con- 
tamination of the steam in the lard tanks, 
etc.?” 

MR. GEORGE PRICE (Cincinnati, Ohio) : 
It is generally conceded, by steami Users that 
it is next to impossible to operate’a steam 
boiler .successfully without resorting to a 
chemical. process of keeping it free from 
seale. Even where you have time and means 


How did you bring it 


to’ clean it mechanically, such process will 
shorten the life of the boiler, as pitting, 
grooving or corrosion is sure to follaw where 
chipping the scale is resorted-to. 

Hence a boiler compound is essential which 
brings us to thé question: “Is Boiler Com- 
pound Injurious to Lard?” This can be an- 
swered “Yes” and “No.” By that I mean 
that there are so many cheap boiler com- 
pounds on the market prepared by those who 
in many instances do not know the first rudi- 
ments of chemistry, but are always able to 
dispose of their goods because they are cheap. 
Such compounds are to be avoided, especially 
in the packing business, because in the end 
they might prove expensive. 

A good compound should contain ingredi- 
ents that will prevent the formation of scale, 
and at the same time remove the old scale 
and prevent pitting, grooving and corrosion, 
and last, but not least, said ingredients 
should not be volatile, that is, should not rise 
with the steam. Such a compound can only 
be prepared by those who are entirely fa- 
miliar with the properties of the chemicals 
used and the water into which they are 
injected. 

Without any desire on my part to advocate 
any particular brand of compound, I will 
state that I was induced to try a certain 
compound on the guarantee of the manufac- 
turers that it would in no way affect the 
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products cooked by the use of live steam. 
By way of a little experiment, I drew off 
some of the condensed steam, which. when 
poured into a glass, was perfectly colorless, 
cdorless and tasteless; so I have continued 
to use it for several years. Hence I make 
the claim that boiler compound is not in- 
jurious to lard. 

In connection with this I will add that 
when lard is cloudy or dark, I have some- 
times heard it attributed to boiler compound; 
but if it is sifted down it will be found 
that it is caused by being cooked too long 
und with too high a pressure of steam. 
Every steam user should know that the tem- 
perature of steam increases with the pres- 
sure, and we have found in practice that a 
tank of lard cooked three hours and a half 
at a steam pressure of fifty pounds gives 
the best results. 

With regard to the best method of feeding 
the compound into a boiler, that is an open 
question. The manufacturers of the com- 
pound generally provide’‘a: feedér' whereby 
it can be fed drop by drop, and ‘they claim 
that i§ ‘the proper metliod. ''Althotgh the 
manufacturers of the compourid ‘prescribe a 
certain amount daily for a given number of 
horse power, it is my opinion that an engi- 
neer can best determine that by the condi- 


tion of his boiler when he has it open for 
washing out; and I claim that for feeding, 
the best way is to get the amount deter- 
mined into the boiler as quickly as possible 
and let it be doing its work. 

I will further say that after trying out the 
feeder provided by the company, I have dis- 
carded it and made one myself, which is 
connected immediately to the boiler and oper- 
ates by gravity. The connections are large 
enough so that it will empty itself into the 
boiler in a very short time. I feel positive 
that this method is effective, as my boiler 
has been in charge of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Insurance Company, and at no time 
in their reports have I received any com- 
plaint. 


Method of Dipping Canvassed Meats. 


THE SECRETARY: Question 5 is as fol- 
lows: “Is there any successful method for 
dipping canvassed meats that will make them 
entirely airtight, prevent mould and keep them 
for any length of time in hot climates?” 

I would like to ask Mr. John Roth, of Cin- 
cinnati, to answer that question. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Roth does not 
appear to be present. Is there anybody else 
here who can answer that question? 

A MEMBER: A very good method is to 
prepare a solution of alcohol and shellac as 
a dipping solution. The meats are covered 
with a canvas and then dipped in this’ solu- 
tion of alcohol and shellac. This alcolio! and 
shellac dipping will render the package per- 
fectly air-tight and will prevent the occurrence 
of mould, even if the meats are kept for a 
very considerable length of time, and in a 
hot climate. 

THE SECRETARY: We will come back 
to some of these questions upon the return of 
the gentlemen to whom has been assigned the 
opening of the discussion thereon. 


Restoring Flavor to Lard. 


THE SECRETARY: Question No. 8 is as 
follows: ‘“‘When lard loses its flavor is there 
any way of getting the flavor back?” 

MR. ALLBRIGHT: ‘The best way to get 
at these things in my opinion is to have some 
man state a specific case. There is no way 
of getting back the flavor of lard after it has 
once been lost that is as good as an original 
method employed in some concrete case. 

Of course, there are little tricks in fixing up 
your lard after it has lost its flavor and has 
perhaps become somewhat mouldy and cannot 
be delivered within contract time. ‘There are 
so many possible conditions that there is no 
general rule. All these things have to be 
considered from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual case, and the exact nature of the trouble. 

If any of the gentlemen here have had any 
trouble along that line, and if you will give 
us the detailed history of some specific and 
concrete case, we might perhaps find a solu- 
tion. I suppose none of us here ever had any 
trouble since the processes of manufacture 
have been so simplified, and since the re uire- 
ments of the Government are so carefully and 
thoroughly carried out. 

Is there anyone who would like to state a 
case of trouble? 

(There was no response.) 

The question states “When lard loses its 
flavor.” One of the bad things about lard hav- 
ing a flavor is having a bad tank-water, and 
having it a little sour. This is, however, easily 
remedied by heating it and getting it hot 
enough to drive off the moisture, which gets 
rid of the sour flavor in this manner. There 
is no reason in the world why such lard can- 
not be reheated even when soured, and made 
fit for delivery. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a case 
of lard losing its flavor nowadays. A good 
many years back, in the days before lard was 
really lard, there was a great deal to be done 
along the lines suggested by the question. 

There is one good way which I presume 
the Government will.allow to be used. I have 
been out of the Government’s service for twelve 
years,’ and what the Government standards 
are I do not now know exactly; but some- 
times, when you have some lard that is not 
just right, it is a good plan to put it back 
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into the tank and cook it with fresh material. 
I do'not see any objection to such a course ‘as 
that. The matter may be entirely insignificant 
as far as the quality of the lard nol being 
quite up to standard is concerned, and it 
might make a difference of only from a quar- 
ter to a half a cent in value. In such a case 
I would put some of that lard into the steam 
tank, while cooking fresh material, and it 
will come out all right and of high grade. 

But I think, gentlemen, you ought to bring 
up the specific cases of trouble, because they 
are all very different. As I said before, there 
is no general rule. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any further 
discussion of this question? 

MR. ASA DAVIDSON: We have had lard 
sent in which would not pass Board of Trade 
inspection, on account of its being too white, 
and not having a bluish tinge. I would like 
to ask Mr. Allbright a question. Where we 
have had the packers tell us.that the lard is 
absolutely pure and prime steam lard, but they 
do not undefstand why it dooes not pass 
Board of Trade inspection, is there any way 
of imparting to it that bluish tinge which 
the Board of Trade inspector likes to see? 

MR. ALLBRIGHT: You simply watch 
your tank, and stop the process when you 
have obtained that color. If you cook too 
long that bluish tinge will turn yellow: it 
will first turn to a light green, and then to 
yellow. Anyone who watches the cooking proc- 
ess can easily arrive at whatever color is de- 
sired. 

It would be interesting and instructive to 
you if you should take samples from your ren- 
dering tank every half hour or so during the 
cooking. That is the way I arrived at a solu- 
tion of this matter some years ago: and it 
is very interesting to watch the succession of 
changes in color during the cooking. 


Uniform Grain in Prime Steam Lard. 


THE SECRETARY: Question No. 9 is as 
follows: ‘‘What is the cause of some prime 
steam lard being grainy, while other prime 
steam lard, cooked by exactly the same proc- 
ess, for the same length of time, the same man 
superintending the work, is smooth and en- 
tirely free of grain? Why is all of it not 
grainy?’ 

THE SECRETARY: I had asked Mr. 
Fuller, of the National Packing Company, to 
answer this question; but he not being able 
to be here this morning, I was asked to read 
what he had to say, as follows: The grain- 
ing of prime steam lard is due to the separa- 
tion of the oleic from the stearic and palmitic 
acid. The constituency of the fat depends 
upon the proportion of these various acids in 
its composition. These acids have different 
characteristics, notably in solidifying points, 
which fact we take advantage of in the :manu- 
facture. of stearine. 

The fat used in different runs of lard is 
not always of the same composition, as is 
shown in the table below, so thut it is very 
possible that one tank of lard will grain at 
a point where another tank remains perfectly 
fluid unless it is given different handling in 
the chilling process. 


Oleic Stearic Palmitic Total 
9 6 


Head fat.... 75 100 
Ham fat.... 68 9 23 100 
Breast fat... 71 11 18 100 
Abdomen fat. 58 15 27 100 
Back fat.... 75 9 16 100 


The percentage of stearic acid thus varies 
from 9 to 15 per cent. Palmitic acid, which 
has a solidifying point very close to that of 
stearic, varies from 15 to 27 per cent. 

The question, then, seems to depend upon 
the graining or crystallization of the various 
soluble constituents of lard, so that a con- 
sideration of the laws of crystallization is now 
proper. The following is obtained from Watt’s 
Dictionary of Chemistry: 

“The more slowly the liquefied body: is 
brought back to the solid.state and theimore 
the liquid is kept at test’ ‘the° smaller “is: ithe 
number and the greater thé size and ‘regular- 
ity of the crystals, but if the solvent be cooled 
or separated quickly the crystals are numerous 
but small and ill-defined. In the former case 
the particles of the solidifying body have time 


to anite themselves regularly with those which 
separate first from the fluid and form a nu: 
cleus of-crystallization. If, on the contrary, 
the crystallization takes place rapidly; a great 
ttumber of particles solidify at the same time, 
each forming a nucleus to which other portions 
may attach themselves and thus we obtain a 
number of crystals irregularly formed and 
interlacing each other im all directions.” 

This makes a pasty lard. 

The cooking of a tank of lard, the time it 
is being cooked and the amount of supervision 
it receives, has no influence whatsoever on 
the question of graining. 

In ordinary practice, lard, after being cooked 
for eight to ten hours at a pressure of about 
40 pounds, which produces a temperature of 
283 degrees. the lard is run off into a cooler 
and held there usually about 24 hours; at the 
time the lard is run from the rendering tank 
to the cooler the temperature is around 150 
degrees. 

The room.in which these coolers are _lo- 
cated in the majority of packing houses is 
subjected to atmospheric conditions, and on 
account of the presence of so many render- 
ing tanks the temperature is even greater 
than the atmospheric temperature. 

It is safe to assume that the temperature 
of the tank room in which the tard coolers 
are placed will average from S88 to 90 degrees 
all the year round. The lard held in this 
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room 24 hours, and afterward drawn off into 
tierces, if put into a temperature of 42 to 46 
degrees will show a good grain. This lard 
if tierced a few hours after being drawn from 
the rendering tank and put into a tempera- 
ture of 36 degrees will be smooth and show 
no grain. 

As a matter of experiment, a test was made 
wherein three tierces of lard were filled from 
the same rendering tank within a few hours 
after the lard was run from the tank. 

One tierce was put into a temperature of 
35 degrees, and within eight hours the tem- 
perature of the lard had dropped from 150 de- 
grees down to 66 degrees, and the product 
was smooth as paste and-contained no grain 
whatsoever. 

The second tierce was put into a tempera- 
ture around 68, and within eight hours the 
temperature of the product dropped from 150 
degrees ta, 86--degrees, and the product did not 
granulate for 24 hours, but after the crystal- 
lization took»pladge it Hal/@ Heautiful grain. 

The third tierde was left on the tatk.room 
floor alongside of the lard coolers in a tem- 
perature of 90 degrees, and after six hours 
the temperature of the lard had dropped down 
from 150 degrees to 102 degrees and in 24 


hours ‘the product was still soft. The lard 
was then taken to a storage room at a tem- 
perature of'66 degrees, where it was carried 
for 30 hours; when it commenced to crystallize 
and produce even a better grain than either 
of the first two tests. 

The results of these tests seem to verify 
the theory advanced in Watt’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry and seem to prove conclusively that 
while the quality and the kind of fat affects 
the percentage of oleic and stearic acid ‘in 
the rendered lard and have some little in- 
fluence on the grain, at the same time the 
cause of graining can be attributed to the 
variation ‘in temperatures and the absence of 
agitation from the time the lard leaves the 
rendering tank until it is chilled. 


Are Partly “Sour” Hams Deliverable? 


THE SECRETARY: Question No. 10 is 
as follows: “Are hams which are ‘sour’ in 
the’ aitch bone only deliverablé upon con- 
tract and without penalty?” 

I would like to ask Mr. L. J. Schwabacher 
to answer that question. 

MR. SCHWABACHER: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: Mr. Cross, who is connected 
with the Board of Trade provision inspec- 
tion, says that such hams are not deliver- 
able if any part of the ham is sour. And 
besides that, no Government inspector 
would let such hams come into the house. 
Of course, if the two parties agreed that 
such hams might be delivered, that is a dif- 
ferent matter, but it is not considered as a 
regular delivery. 

One house which had a great deal of 
trouble on account of hams being sour in the 
aitch bone, found that when they cut their 
hams they put the knife the maximum dis- 
tance away from the aitch bone, which was 
sour. They remedied this condition by ob- 
taining a number of large iron spreaders, and 
putting them in between the flank and the 
aitch bone, which enabled the air to get to 
the aitch bone; and after doing that they 
had no further trouble of that nature. 


Best Temperature for Curing Hams. 


THE SECRETARY: Question No. 11 is as 
follows: “What is the cause of this sour- 
ness, and how may it be overcome?” 

It appears that Question No. 11 had been 
sufficiently answered by the answer to ques- 
tion No. 10. Question No. 12 is as follows: 
“What is the best temperature in which to 
cure hams?” 

MR. HORMEL: Our experience has shown 
us that the best temperature at which to 
cure hams is around about 28 degrees. 


Causes of and Remedies for Ropy Pickle. 


THE SECRETARY: Question No. 13 is as 
follows: “What are the different causes for 
‘ropy’ pickle, and what are the remedies?” 

MR. CHARLES A. STERNE: The subject 
of ropy pickle has been discussed here be- 
fore, but it seems to me that too many ap- 
parent trade secrets (perhaps they might be 
called) have crept into the argument hereto- 
fore. 

A pretty thorough investigation among 
people who have very little trouble of this 
kind develops the fact that proper chilling 
and thorough cleanliness throughout are the 
first measures for avoiding this difficulty, 
and among the larger packers ropy pickle has 
come to be a thing of the past. 

Your particular attention is called to the 
cleanliness of vats and racks at all times. 
One of my particular friends lays special 
stress upon the temperatures and follows a 
plan of cutting only three-day hogs, particu- 
larly in summer months. This party runs 
his hogs into a chill room having a tem- 
perature of from 30 to 32, which of neces- 
sity runs up some, but is checked at 45, 
and the next morning is back to 35 or 36 and 
the following morning again to 32, when 
the hogs are ready for cutting. Bellies are 
generally. put into pickle the same day, 
while the hams are pyt into the spreading 
room, also at a temperature of 32, and then 
put into pickle the next day. 

As for cleanliness, I want to remind you 
again that the vats must be kept thoroughly 
clean and scalded at least once a week in 
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winter and twice in the summer, whether in 
use or not, and the rack in the spreading 
room should also be treated in the same 
manner. iIf these rules for cleanliness and 
chilling are followed, the principal cause for 
ropy pickle will be eliminated. 

Now coming to the remedy when the 
trouble does arise. If the hams are taken 
from the vats and washed through a light 
pickle and then rinsed again through an- 
other light pickle, and banked in salt for 
about three days, and then washed with 
still another mild pickle, they may then again 
be put into the vats, which have been thor- 
oughly cleaned, and it is more than likely 
that the trouble will have’ been eliminated. 

Gentlemen, I hope you will appreciate that 
my remarks are taken from observation and 
investigation rather than from a practical 
standpoint, and there may be some questions 
in connection with this matter which others 
of you will be lots better able to answer, 


Keeping Track of Cuts. 


THE SECRETARY: Question No. 14 is as 
follows: “What is the best system for keep- 
the track of all cuts (pieces and weights) 
from the cutting room to the ledger?” 

A MEMBER: In regard to the foregoing 
question, the only way I can see to keep 
track of cuts would be to number the cuts, 
or to stamp them with a number. Then you 
can keep track of them. “If you have a num- 
ber on each piece, you would have the entire 
weight when it came out; if you got it out 


together, you could keep track of it in that 


manner. 

THE PRESIDENT: Question No. 15 is as 
follows: “What is the most profitable way 
to utilize all livers produced?” 

Is there any answer or discussion concern- 
ing Question No. 15? There appears to be 
none. 


Best Way to Make Commercial Blood Albu- 
men, 


THE SECRETARY: Question No. 16 is as 
follows: “What is the best process of manu- 
facturing commercial blood albumen?” 

I asked Mr. Fuller to answer that question, 
and as he is not able to be present, he has 
put his answer in writing, and I will now 
read it, as follows: 

Blood albumen is one of the products made 
from the blood of slaughtered animals, 
usually from the blood of cattle. This pro- 
duct finds an extensive use in the textile in- 
dustries for the printing of cotton fabric. 

While there has been considerable attempt 
to introduce scientific methods in the handling 
of blood albumen, many difficulties have been 
experienced, and while at the present time 
a few of the manufacturers separate the 
serum from the blood by means of centrifu- 
gal separators and dry the serum in vacuum 
pans, the majority of the manufacturers of 
albumen continue to follow the less scientific 
but more practical method which is described 
herewith: 

The blood as it comes from the animal is 
caught in shallow pans, each pan just large 
enough to hold the amount of blood produced 
from one carcass. It is then allowed to rest 
without stirring or agitating until it clots, 
which usually takes about one hour. It is 
highly important that the blood must not be 
exposed to sun or rain at this stage of the 
operation and also that it must not be stir- 
red, or it will defribonate and the proper 
separation cannot be made. 

After congealing or clotting the clot is 
thoroughly scored or eut up into small 
squares and dumped into a galvanized box 
with a sieve bottom, which allows the serum 
to drain from the blood. 

The first draining from the blood clots is 
of a high red color, which is due to the pres- 
ence of some of the red corpuscles which 
have been imperfectly separated when: clot- 
ting. This red colored serum | is ’ uséd’ ‘in 
manufacturing an inferior grade’ of ‘alburnén 
called No. 2. It is important that this drain- 
ing should be watched, so that when the 
serum coming from the blood clots is light in 
color it can be put into separate receptacles 
from that which contains the red blood cor- 
puscles, and be- used in the manufacture of 


No. 1 albumen. When this light serum ap- 
pears and has been diverted into a separate 
receptacle, the clots are allowed to drain until 
the serum ceases to drip from the blood, after 
which time the ‘blood .is sent to the fertilizer. 

The serum is placed in shallow pans about 
three feet long by 18 inches wide and four or 
five inches in depth, containing ’in the middle 
of the’ bottom a perforated rubber stopper, 
through which a one-quarter inch glass or 
lead tube extends, until it reaches just above 
the surface of the liquid when placed in- pans. 
The serum is allowed to rest in a cool place 
at a temperature of 45 degrees to 50 de- 
grees from 12 to 15 hours, during which 
time any red corpuscles that might be carried 
over with this light serum begin to sink; as 
the liquid clears. to the top and the corpus- 
eles sink lower and lower the tube is grad- 
ually lowered, to draw off the clear serum 
into suitable vessels placed underneath. When 
it is seen that further continued settling will 
no longer produce a clear liquid the balance 
of the product, or the. settlings, are put in 
with the No. 2 albumen to be used in the in- 
ferior grade of product. 

The pans and box sieves must be thor- 
oughly washed and cleansed before they can 
be used again, as slime will form on the 
serum if this point is not thoroughly attended 


. 
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The product is now ready to be dried. The 
serum is placed in small, shallow, smooth 
plates resembling a pie plate, that have been 
previously greased, each of which holds about 
a half pint. These plates are then placed in 
a dry room held at a temperature of about 
120 degrees until the product dries; it is then 
scraped off the plates, which is easily accom- 
plished owing to the greasing of same. 

The darker colored product is dried in the 
same manner as the foregoing. 

Blood being a very perishable product, it is 
important that all the operation up to the 
drying should be performed in a low tempera- 
ture to avoid decomposition and spoiling of 
the blood. 

The yield is as follows: original blood, 
26 Ibs. per bullock. No. 1 albumen, green, 
7 Ibs. dried, 11 0z.; No. 2 albumen, green, 6 
Ibs., dried, 14 0z.; blood fiber, green, 13 Ibs., 
dried 80 0z.; total, green, 26 Ibs.; dried, 6% 
lbs. : 

Extracting Grease from, Tankage, 
THE |! SECRETARY =| »Question' No. 17 
is‘as follows: « ‘““Whatiis the best‘ and most 
economical method of extracting all the grease 
possible from tankage other than by the 
naphtha process?’ 

(Mr. Zaremba, having been called for by 
the Secretary, and not being present, Mr. Dyck 


~out:}, 


was called upon by the Secretary, but stated 
that he was not prepared to answer the ques- 
tion.) 

MR. HENRY WAGNER: I will answer 
that in a word: release your grease when 
rendering. 

MR. DYCK: You cannot do that. 

MR. WAGNER: You can do it. 
discuss ‘it. 

MR. DYCK: 
afterwards. 


MR. WAGNER: I say you can do it; 
and I am willing to go ahead with an ex- 
planation. 

THE PRESIDENT: Go ahead. 


MR. WAGNER: The answer is, release 
the grease. If the grease was released, this 
question would never have been brought be- 
fore this convention, as you all know, gentle- 
men. There are possibly 25 or 30 men in 
this room who have approached me during my 
travels throughout the country, and there are 
probably from 100 to 150 in this convention 
who have asked me the same question in the 
last twenty-four months; and you will keep 
on asking the same question, because you say 
you cannot release the grease. 

My remedy for that is to release it under 
pressure. What I mean by that is this: if 
you render the offal that you put in the offal 
tank without disintegration or cutting it up, 
you cannot do it. Then the other gentleman 
is right. But if you can provide yourselves 
with means whereby you can—for example, 
we will go back to the time when the ma- 
jority of you rendered lard in kettles. Then 
your grease remained in the receptacle, and 
was larger than ever. Why, you have since 
noticed, and there has been introduced a fat 
cutting machine. You have thus provided 
yourselves with means, by manual labor or 
machinery for reducing that fat into the size 
of small cubes and other pieces and into small 
particles, so that the fat could be released 
while the rendering is going on; and in do- 
ing that you have gotten a larger percentage 
of kettle-rendered lard than before you 
adopted that system. 

And naturally, you can apply that same 
method or principle in some other way, prac- 
tically and not too extensively, while render- 
ing, and reducing and cutting up all this 
offal and bones and everything else that comes 
into your tank. The large packers will tell 
you “don’t do it”; but the majority of you 
are small or medium packers, and you are 
able to provide yourselves with the means of 
disintegrating and cutting up the offal while 
under pressure. Then you have released the 
grease, and when it is released it takes care 
of itself, and it will not appear further along 
in you dry tankage. 

That is one reason, gentlemen, why we 
have this new business, that came into the 
packing industry within the past twenty-four 
months. And the gentleman is right over 
there (indicating) who represents it. He is 
running over the country, buying up the tank- 
age, to get at the grease which you have left 
in there. You have not released it. You are 
being told—and are beginning to apply the 
system now, within the last twenty-four 
months—by the beef packing houses to wash 
the tankage. Tell me how you are going to 
wash it unless you have first released it by 
high-pressure steam, and have then rendered 
and cooked it out. You can’t do it. You 
can wash off what adheres to the outside, but 
you cannot wash off what is internal. 

Had you taken that same offal and by a 
mechanical automatic’ appliance, which you 
can get at the present time, reduced that down 
to a Hamburger steak, if I may use that 
term, then you could reduce the grease and it 
would come ta the top of the water; you can- 
not keep it down; and at the same time you 
can collect the grease without, washing it 


Let us 


You have to draw it off 


T:hold and claim, and I want it emphasized 
before - this,.conyention, that you can under 
pressure in that tank reduce that tankage to 
such a state that all of the grease will be 
released, and that you will get a larger per- 
centage of grease from that tank than you did 
by means of any other system. 

Now, show me where you have ever done it. 
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I have not found it in my forty years’ ex- 
perience, and you cannot show me a plant in 
America where it has been done. They might 
answer with the question, “what shall we do 
with the grease that is being produced? 
Whereas, you should receive from $120 to 
$150 a ton on the present market for that 
grease in barrels, you are not even produc- 
ing or releasing it now. 

When I come to speak of processes, those 
who are gray-haired like myself can no doubt 
recall the old Scotch process, by chemical so- 
lutions, where we first rendered and then 
drew off our grease in that solution, and then 
added a stronger solution of chemicals that 
accomplished the result. I learned that busi- 
ness; and if there is any old Scotch packer 
present, he will bear me out. 

On the other hand, then, there is only one 
process left. and that relates to and is called 
the naphtha process. And that is the rea- 
son you don’t go into it, but leave it to the 
other man who buys your tankage. 

While speaking on this subject, some man 
who represents the large packers and who 
thinks he knows all about it, if he were to 
come in here, might say, “oh, that’s all right, 
keep your trade secrets if you wish,” I want 
to impress this on that man’s mind; there 
will be within six months a system here in 
America whereby every one of you can dry 
your tankage without one pound of live or 
exhaust steam. It is perfected today, and it 
will be on the market within six months. 
Mind what I say. You will dry all your tank- 
age without one pound of steam. It can be 
done as well as by releasing the grease; but 
unless you handle the offal right, you never 
will release the grease by the old method 
which is in general use. . 


Disposing of Hog Hair. 


THE PRESIDENT: Question No. 18 is 
as follows: “What is the most profitable 
and satisfactory method of disposing of hog 
hair?” 

(Mr. Follansbee was called for by the Sec- 
retary, but did not appear to be present.) 

THE SECRETARY: Question No. 19 is 
as follows: “What is the best method of car- 
rying cured pickled meats, especially ham, for 
an indefinite period, so that they will turn 
out of smoke in every particular equal to new 
cured stuff?” 

THE PRESIDENT: 
answer that question? 

(Mr. Glick’s response was not obtained in 
intelligible form by the reporter.) 


Mr. Glick, can you 


Hog Killing and Cutting Fats. 


THE SECRETARY: Question No. 20 is 
as follows: “What is the most satisfactory 
steam pressure and time for rendering hog 
killing fats; also hog cutting fats?” 

MR. HORMEL: I must admit I am not 
very long on tank knowledge, but we use a 
pressure of 40 pounds at the mains, which, I 
believe, is the pressure commonly used 
among the packers. This, with the vent 
open in the tank to let out the accumulated 
gas, will leave a pressure in the tank of 35 
or 36 pounds; and the time of cooking is 
anywhere between 7 and 8 hours, depending 
upon how heavily your tanks are loaded. 

A short while ago we experienced trouble 
on account of our lard being too dark, and 
of a yellowish color, just as Mr. Allbright 
described a little while ago; and we had 
great difficulty in locating the trouble. 

When we came to find out, some time pre- 
viously the tank man had been censured for 
having too many floaters in his surface, and 
to eliminate that he had increased the time 
of rendering, which resulted in a darker col- 
ored lard. ‘ 

I believe the practice which Mr. Allhright 
recommended is to draw a sample of the lard 
that you are rendering, and ascertain in that 
way just, at what point you are getting, the 
best results. , a 

I would rather hear this matter discussed 
further, because I would like a little more 
light on the subject myself. 


Bicarbonate of Soda to Whiten Lard. 
THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Allbright, can you 


not tell us something about question No. 21: 
“Can steam lard be satisfactorily whitened 
by the use of bicarbonate of soda and the 
filter press without the aid of fullers’ earth?” 

MR. ALLBRIGHT: I say “No.”  Bicar- 
bonate of soda has no effect except in the 
presence cf moisture. It would not be wise, 
after you have gotten the prime steam lard 
to attempt any operation which would add 
moisture. In order for the bicarbonate of 
soda to have any action, you would have to 
have some moisture. If you wask it with 
water, with a little of the bicarbonate of 
soda in the water, of course you get your 
lard. But then you have the trouble of 
settling the lard and then of getting rid of 
the moisture. And that is rather out of date 
and rather cumbersome and considerable of a 
nuisance. So I would say, in answer to the 
question, No. 

There being no further discussion of No. 21, 
No. 22 was read; it being an open question; 
but there was no discussion thereon. No. 23 
also being an open question, was read, but 
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there was no discussion thereon. Question 
No. 24 was also read, but there was no dis- 
cussion thereon. Also No. 25, but there was 
no discussion on either of said questions. 


Can Small Killers Save Tank-Water? 


THE PRESIDENT: Question No. 26 is as 
follows: “Is it profitable for a packinghouse 
killing 100 hogs or less per day to save and 
evaporate their tank-water?” 

MR. DeBEERS: A complete answer to 
this question must necessarily take into con- 
sideration conditions at the packinghouse 
in question. Personally, I think the ques- 
tion of whether or not a packer or renderer 
should save tank-water is more dependent 
upon his tanking business than on how many 
hogs he kills; that is, a packer may kill 100 
hogs per day, but only tank a portion of his 
bones and offal, or perhaps tank nothing, 
while his neighbor will put everything of 
this nature into his tanks. 

One hundred hogs per day is about 500 
hogs per week. ‘This would only give 2,000 
to 2.500 gallons of tank-water if handled in 
the same way as does the large packer, and 
the dry fertilizer in,.this;quantity would: be 
about 1,000.,to, 1,300 lbs. ;-This fertilizer is 
worth | $35.,t0 $36 .per ton,-and. figuring a 
maximum of, $15 to. $16; per..ton as, the, cost, 
of manufacture, there remains a net profit 
of $20 to #21 per ton. Large packers can 
turn this out for $9 to $11. per ton, but the 
smaller packer could hardly hope to operate 
as cheaply. 

A small packer would probably average 


500 hogs per week for a maximum of 40 
weeks per year, so that the most he could 
make would be $400 net per year. The 
equipment he would require would cost him 
less than $800, so he could make about 50 
per cent. on his investment. 

These figures are based, of course, on the 
assumption that all of his bone, offal and 
serap are tanked. Such a packer would have 
cne or two tanks and would only empty 
these two or at the most three times a week, 
so that his evaporator would only operate 
two or three days a week. I would hardly 
advise this packer to buy an economical 
evaporator, as I do not believe his output 
warrants such investment. If, however, he 
is contemplating an increase in the next few 
years, he might just as well begin saving 
now and have his equipment large enough for 
the future. 

Most small packers handle butcher scraps 
and possibly hotel garbage in addition to 
their 6wn tankage, and in this case they 
have more tank-water and would consequent- 
ly realize greater profit. Emptying one or 
more tanks each day means from 1,500 to 
2,000 gallons of tank-water, or 800 to 1,000 
Ibs. of fertilizer per day at least. This is 
sufficient to pay for a good equipment, and 
this tank-water should be saved, as 200 
days of such practice means 100 tons. of fer- 
tilizer made from a waste product, at a 
profit of about $2,000 per year. 

For a packer killing 100 hogs and selling 
most of his waste product in the raw con- 
dition to a large packer or renderer, I would’ 
rot advise doing anything with his tank- 
water unless he is obliged to do so by the- 
local authorities. The wear and tear and at- 
tention of any machinery that is only in use 
one-third of the time at the outside is not 
warranted, even by the large profit in this. 
by-product. 

Do not misunderstand me, however, as I 
am a very positive advocate of tank-water 
saving, and I have the testimony of over 50 
packers who started to do this because of 
my efforts and are now making money. 

MR. WAGNER: I have found that with: 
any considerable number of hogs the septic 
cistern would be the only one to employ, 
using that in preference to the evaporation. 
system. 


Analysis of Hog and Beef Tankage. 


THE SECRETARY: Question No. 27 is: 
as follows: “What should the grease 
analysis on hog tankage run to the satisfac- 
tion of the packer; also beef tankage?” 

MR. WAGNER: Anyone who has rendered 
either beef or hog tankage should get out all 
the grease he can. It ‘would be a very 
simple question of what methods and appli- 
ances has he, capable of resolving this grease. 
But there is this advice to be given, do your 
rendering properly first. Then there is also- 
the percentage of grease left in either case. 
Then comes, what quantity of this material 
have we on hand, so that we can provide 
ourselves with the appliances to recover the 
balance of this grease. What would be satis- 
factory to one man another one would spurn;. 
and what would be regarded as profitable in 
one case would be regarded as a loss in 
another. 

THE SECRETARY: Question No, 28 is as. 
follows: “In handling tank-water, how low 
is it possible to reduce the grease in the fin- 
ished ‘stick’ on the dry basis?” 

(This was an open question and was not 
discussed.) 


Can Small Packer Make Oleo Oil and Tallow? 


THE SECRETARY: Question No. 29 is. 
as follows: “Is it profitable for a packer 
handling 50 cattle per day to make oleo oil 
and ;edible tallow ?’ 

MR. ALLBRIGHT: I would answer that 
question, first; by saying “No,’ as the ques- 
tion stands; that I would not advise’ making 
both products. The question refers to the 
making of oleo oil and edible tallow. I would 
recommend that a man having that amount 
of materials at the present time should make 
cleo stock. If he wished to make oleo oil, 
he might do it. But he could at least make 
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the oleo stock, for which there is a very 
ready sale at,a high price. And in doing 
that he would not have enough material to 
make edible tallow. So my answer to the 
question would be “No.” 

I do not know of any question connected 
with the subject of fats’ which is really more 
interesting to you gentlemen than that very 
question of oleo stock. * * * The custom 
came of putting into the edible tallow tank 
these materials which could be made into 
oleo stock. In the olden days you probably 
got half a pound more than was necessary, 
and have started.in that way, it would 
take a long time for these high prices to 
come to your attention. 


Skimmings from Lard Surface Boxes. 


THE SECRETARY: Question 30 is as; fol- 
lows: “Can, the skimmings from the lard 
surface boxes be used in prime steam lard, 
and how can this be done most advantage- 
ously ?” 

MR. ALLBRIGHT: Certainly the skim- 
mings from the lard surface boxes can he 
used in prime steam lard advantageously. I 
don’t know exactly how the government 
stands on that point, but by using common 
sense, and presuming that the government 
has a lot of that, there is no reason in the 
world why the clean skimmings from the 
rendered surface box should not go back into 
the prime steam box. 

I think the government will allow you to 
receive those skimmings on a floor or room 
which is excluded and shut off from the fer- 
tilizing room. And if the air of the fertilizer 
rcom is excluded, they are perfectly will- 
ing that you should take these skimmings 
from the surface boxes and put them back 
into the:tank; and they should be re-cooked 
with your next tank of new fresh stock. 


Tankage and Grease Questions. 

THE SECRETARY: Question No. 31 is 
as follows: ‘What causes tankage in a dryer 
to ‘ball up,’ form semi-solid lumps which 
will not disintegrate or dry, and eventually 
clog the operation of the dryer?” 

MR. HENRY WAGNER: Dry the grease, 
and your question is answered. 

THE SECRETARY: Question No. 32 is as 
follows: “When a grease tank will not 
settle, and contents remain an emulsion in 
the tank, what is the best method to sepa- 
rate and clarify the grease?” 

MR. KRAMER: I would suggest that 
throwing salt into the tank might be of 
benefit. 

(Question 33 was taken up, but was not 
discussed.) 


Guarantee on Canvassed Goods. 


THE SECRETARY: Question 34 is as fol- 
lows: “Why do packers guarantee sugar- 
cured meats for thirty days when put up in 
canvas and washed; also, why do some other 
packers guarantee them in plain muslin and 
in parchment ?” 

MR. KRAMER: The time has gone by for 
having a stamp “guaranteed” on canvass 
goods. I think it would be well if the pack- 
ers of the country might come to an under- 
standing that they will be sold without guar- 
antees. They should be ¢anvassed for the 
benefit of the customer if he wants them 
canvassed. : 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Dold, have you 
ainything in answer to the question just put 
there, to question No. 342 

MR. DOLD: As I understand it, no further 
guarantee is made on meats, but if a hard 
kick is made we take the goods complained 
of back once in a while. Experience has 
taught us that a skipper will not generally 
alight on a sound piece of meat..!We have, 
however, for years hung our smoked meats 
out in the open, without any ‘occurrence of 
anything of that kind around or about them. 
As long as the meat is kept dry and free 
from decomposition, there is no danger of 
skippers. As I understand it, the packers do 
not have to guarantee such meats any more. 

(Questions 35 and 36 were not discussed.) 


THE SECRETARY: Question 37 seems to 
be somewhat in the nature of a joke; never- 
theless I will read it: “Why is it that bread 
bakers, milk dealers, ice dealers, etc., can 
meet together to discuss prices, agree on the 
size of the loaf, rates of advance in prices, 
distribution, etc., and it is merely considered 
a ‘news item,’ while the packers cannot even 
think along similar lines without judicial no- 
tice being taken of their behavior?” 

(The question was received with consider- 
able laughter, but was not discussed.) 

THE SECRETARY: Question No. 38 is as 
follows: “Has anyone found a paint, or 
enamel or cement finish, that will give a good 
white surface for both brick and ‘woodwork 
in the slaughter house, and will not turn 
black from the action of the moisture, steam, 
heat, ete., but will hold its color?” 

MR. WAGNER: There is a mineral sub- 
stance’ or product which is about to be put 
on the open market. It is made right here in 
our neighboring State of Michigan, at Hud- 
son, Michigan. It is a mineral product. I 
have experimented with it for ten years. It 
will not scale or turn yellow, and that is 
what you are after. 

(At this point a recess was taken until 2 
cclock p. m.) 


N. 0. NEWCOMB 


(Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleveland, 
Member Executive Committee. 


FOURTH SESSION 


Tuesday, October 18, 1910, 2 p. m. 


0.) 


The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Charles Rohe. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, come to 
order please. The first in order is the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions. The Secre- 
tary will read the various reports. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESO- 
LUTIONS. 


THE SECRETARY: In lieu of a report 
from the Committee on Resolutions, which 
was unable to meet, I have here the various 
resolutions which have been presented by 
members, and they will now be read for your 
action instead of that of the Committee. 
Some of these resolutions, gentlemen, are very 
important: 


Urge, Government to Wipe Out Disease. 


“WHEREAS, ''the Bureati: of ‘Animal Indus- 
tty of the United'States Départnient of Agri- 
ctiiture estimates ‘the ecénomic ''loss'of | this’ 
cdantry'from animal ‘disease! at ‘approximately 
$24.000.000 per year, and whereas officials of 
that Bureau are decidedly of the opinion that 
a large percentage of human tuberculdsis is 
derived throuch dairy products, be it, 

“RESOLVED, that the President of the 
United States, Congress and the Department 





of Agriculture be urgently requested to use 
every possible effort to eradicate these dan- 
gerous and costly diseases in the shortest 
time, and be it, further, 

“RESOLVED, that the President of this 
Association be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to confer with the proper au- 
thorities with a view to getting definite ac- 
tion upon this important matter.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
motion. All in favor of the resolution that 
has been seconded will signify by saying 
“Ave.” (The vote... unanimous in favor 
of the resolution.)"" 3%" ° : 

Motion carried; so=ordered, 


In Favor of Tariff Commission. 


THE ‘SECRETARY: “WHEREAS, the 
members of the American Meat. Packers’ As- 
sociation are of the opinion that a tariff 
commission appointed by.the President, with 
power to investigate costs of production in 
the United States as compared with other 
countries, would have the effect of revising 
the tariff in a business-like way, and, 

“WHEREAS, such revision after investiga- 
tion would increase the prosperity of those 
who are dependent upon agricultural prod- 
ucts for a livelihood; be it, 

“RESOLVED, that the American Meat 
Packers’ Association in conyention assembled 
indorses the movement for a tariff commission 
and urges upon Congress the necessity for 
passing such a law.” 

I move the adoption of the 
(Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
motion, gentlemen. It has been seconded. 
What is your pleasure? All in favor of it 
say “Aye.” (The vote was unanimous in 
favor of thé resolution.) 

Motion carried. 


resolution. 
e 


Want Hearings on Inspection Regulations. 


THE SECRETARY: “WHEREAS, the regu- 
lations of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
have all the effect of law when promulgated, 
and, 

“WHEREAS, it is customary in all legis- 
lation to grant hearings upon important 
pending legislation, and some of these regula- 
tions are exceedingly important, be it, 

“RESOLVED, that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be respectfully requested to refer 
such important proposed regulations to the in- 
spected establishments with a request for 
their opinion upon them before they are 
officially issued.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
motion that has been seconded. All in favor 
will say “Aye.” (The vote was unanimous 
in favor of the resolution.) 

Motion carried. 


Votes of Thanks Tendered. 


THE SECRETARY: “Resolved, that a vote 
of thanks be tendered to the officials of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and particularly to Secretary Wilson, Dr. 
A. D. Melvin, Dr. A. M. Farrington, Dr. 
Rice P. Steddom, Mr. George P. McCabe 
and Mr. Jasper Wilson, for their unfailing 
courtesies to our committees and for the 
very fair spirit in which they have granted 
interviews with our representatives; and be 
it, further, 

“RESOLVED, that we again pledge our- 
selves to the principles of the meat inspec- 
tion and pure food law, the success of which 
is largely due to the efforts of the officials 
named.” 

I move. the’ adoption of the’ resolution, 
(Motion se¢onded.) 

THE' PRESIDENT: ‘You have heard the 
motion, which has been seconded. All in 
favor will say “Aye.” (The vote was unani- 
mous in favor of the resolution.) 

Motion carried. 

THE SECRETARY: “RESOLVED, that a 
vote of thanks be tendered to the authors of 
the various technical papers which have been 
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read at this convention, and which have 
been not only interesting and entertaining, 
but of great value to the Association and 
to the public at large.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
motion, which’ has been seconded. All in 
favor will say “Aye.” (The vote was unani- 


mous in favor of the resolution.) 

Motion carried. 

THE SECRETARY: “WHEREAS, the suc- 
cessful work which has been accomplished by 





JAMES 8. AGAR 
(Western Packing & Provision Co., Chicago) 
Chairman Committee on Nominations. 


this Association has been due to the earnest 
efforts of its officers, and whereas some of 
them are now voluntarily retiring from 
their duties that others may share the 
honors; be it, 

“RESOLVED, that a vote of thanks be 
tendered to such retiring officers.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(Motion seconded.) 

THE SECRETARY: In view of the fact 
that Mr. Rohe is one of those who are vol- 
untarily retiring that others might have a 
share in the honors of this Association, he 
has requested me to take the vote on this 
resolution. 

All those in favor of -the resolution 
signify by saying “Aye.” 
unanimously carried.) 

Motion carried. 

THE SECRETARY: “RESOLVED, that a 
vote of thanks be extended to our Chicago 
members who have given us liberally of 
their time and ability in providing for the 
very successful entertainment, banquet and 
business features of this convention; the cor- 
dial good-will and hospitality which has been 
demonstrated upon this occasion is fully ap- 
preciated by us, and we desire that our 
Chicago members shall know that their ef- 
forts have been fully repaid in the enjoy- 
ment which this convention has afforded us.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution and 
I suggest a rising vote in honor of our Chi- 
cago members. (Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
resolution and the second. All in favor will 
signify by rising. (The vote was unani- 
mous in favor of the resolution.) 

Motion carried. 


will 
(The motion was 


Co-operation With Meat Dealers and Live 
, Stock Men. 


THD "SECRETARY: “RESOLVED, that’ 
the American Meat Packers’ Association is 
gratified to know of the very cordial rela- 
tions which exist between it and the asso- 
ciations representing the livestock and re- 
tail meat industries; that we are indebted 
to the representatives of these associations 


for honoring us with their presence; and be 
it further 

“RESOLVED, that this Association co- 
operate with the associations of the other 
industries named whenever possible.” 

I move the adoption of the _ resolution. 
(Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
motion and the second. All in favor signify 
by saying “Aye.” (The vote was unanimous 
in favor of the motion.) 

Motion carried. 


Favor New Orleans for Canal Exposition. 


THE SECRETARY: “Resolved, That this 
convention, realizing the benefits to foreign 
trade accruing from the Panama Canal, here- 
by records its approval of a World’s Panama 
Exposition in 1915 and extends to the Con- 
gress of the United States its endorsement of 
the city of New Orleans as the logicai point 
for the exposition.” 

I move the adoption of 
(Motion seconded. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
motion which has been seconded. All in fa- 
vor say “Aye.” (The vote was unanimous 
in favor of the motion.) 

Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
of business 
Committee. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


“Your Auditing Committee has examined 
the books, checks, vouchers and accounts of the 
Treasurer and has found them to be correct 
in every particular. In making this report 
we desire to compliment the Treasurer, Mr. 
Michael F. Hoffmann, upon the painstaking 
care with which he has conducted his office. 

(Signed) Chas. E. Roth, chairman, 
A. A. Davidson, 
R. Mannheimer. 


MR. ROTH: I move the adoption of the re- 
port. (Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
motion. It has been seconded. All in favor 
will signify by saying “Aye.” (The motion 
was carried unanimously. ) 

Motion carried. 

The next is the report of the Obituary Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF THE OBITUARY COMMITTEE. 


THE SECRETARY: “WHEREAS, Al- 
mighty God in His wisdom takes from our 
ranks each year some of those who have 
fraternized with us, who have been our en- 
joyable companions in the past, and have 
given to our industry the fruits of their 
labors, and 

“WHEREAS, It is due to us to remember 
them even in death, because of the pleasure 
they have given us in life; be it 

“RESOLVED, That the American Meat 
Packers’ Association, in annual convention 
assembled, express its deep regret and gen- 
uine loss in the death of the following dur- 
ing the year: 

Mr. Paul Dunlevy, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Donald Gunn, Toronto, Can. 

Mr. James B. McMahon, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Louis Pfaelzer, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Louis Zoller, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Anton Korn, Wheeling. 

Mr. L. A. Ransom, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Emmett Nuckolls, Pueblo, Col. 

“RESOLVED, That a copy of these minutes 
be sent to the families of our deceased mem- 
bers, with the assurance of our sympathy and 
respect.” 

I move the adoption of the report, and again 
I suggest a rising vote. (Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
motion and the second.., All in favor will 


the resolution. 


The next in order 
is the report of the Auditing 


iplease rise!’ (The vote. was upanimous.) |), | 


(* Motion carried 4 €:3 
The weit is the Vote on amendments to by 
laws. ¥ 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS. 


THE SECRETARY: As you know, gentle- 
men,. the Executive Committee served each 
of you with official notice as required of a 


ee 


proposed amendment to the by-laws calling for 
a sliding scale of dues. The idea is first of 
all that, to do our work most effectively, we 
must have funds. We must have the neces- 
sary expense money for our committees. We 
should have representatives at various places 
where we have not been able to keep them 
heretofore, and in various ways should make 
our Association even more effective than it 
has been in the past. We must have these 
funds, and it is the idea of your Executive 
Committee that if there is an increase in the 
dues, it should come from the members in 
proportion to the returns that they get from 
the Association. In other words, the larger 
class of packers, and from that on down, re- 
ceive a relative value from this Association 
and its work, and their dues should -be graded 
accordingly. 

But the Executive Committee in discussing 
this question is positively of the opinion that 
for obvious reasons the smaller class of pack- 
ers should not be taxed any more than they 
are now; they believe an additional burden, 
if you may call it such, should go upon the 
larger class of packers. 

They discussed this thing very thoroughly 
at one of their meetings, and they were unani- 
mously in favor of this proposition. The 
notice that they sent to you was simply the 
formal notice which is required. The rec- 
ommendation is subject to any amendment 
whatever that this convention may desire to 
make. It is subject, of course, to absolute 
defeat if you do not think that this Associa- 
tion should be provided with more funds for 
carrying out your important work. 

As I said, that notice which they have sent 
to you is merely preliminary. Since that time 
I have received from a large number of our 
members replies on the return postal cards 
giving us an indication of the various classes. 

Without burdening the record with that 
report, the suggestion. that I would like to 
make in that connection and I am quite sure 
that it will meet with your approval, is this: 

I make a formal motion that in lieu of the 
amendment offered by the Executive Commit- 
tee, that the Executive Committee itself be 
authorized by this convention so to amend the 
by-laws that the active members only shall 
pay dues according to this scale: 

All concerns having a capital of $250,000 
or less shall pay $25 per year the same as 
now. 

All concerns having a capital from $250,000 
to $1,000,000 shall pay $50 a year. 


All concerns having a capital between 


$1,000,000 and $3,000,000 shall pay $100 a 
year. 

All concerns with a capital over $3,000,000 
shall pay $200 a year. ; 





FRED F, KLINCK 
(C. Klinck Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) 
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I offer that as a formal amendment and I 
hope to- have a second. (Motion seconded.) 

THE*PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
resolution which has been duly seconded. All 
in favor will signify by saying “Aye.” (The 
vote was tnanimous in favor of the amend- 
ment. ) 

Carried. 

The next in order, gentlemen, is the report 
of the Committee on Nominations. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTE ON NOMI- 
NATIONS. : 

THE SECRETARY: Your Nominating 
Committee begs to report the following nomi- 
nations for officers for the year 1910-1911: 

President, Joseph Allerdice, Indianapolis, 
Ind. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman nomi- 
nated ‘will please rise. 

THE SECRETARY: For vice-president, 
Mr. E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me. (Applause.) 

For Secretary, Mr. George L. McCarthy, 
New York City, N. Y. (Applause.) 

For Treasurer, Mr. George Zehler, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. (Applause.) 

For the Executive Committee: Chairman, 
Mr. George A. Hormel, Austin, Minn. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

For the other members of the committee: 


Mr. Gustav Bishoff, Sr., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Applause. ) 
Mr. Jacob Beiswanger, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Applause. ) 


Mr. Charles H. Ogden, Pittsburg, Pa. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. L. P. Fuhrman, Buffalo, N. Y. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. F. T. Fuller, Chicago, Ill. (Applause.) 

Mr. N, O. Newcomb, Cleveland, Ohio. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. A. G. Glick, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


(Applause. ) ; 

Mr. Sydney E. Sinclair, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
(Applause. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
nominations made by the Nominating Commit- 
tee. Are there any other nominations? If 
not, a motion is in order. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. 
the nominations be closed. 

THE PRESIDENT: 


Chairman, I move 
(Motion seconded. ) 
You have heard the 
motion and the second. All in favor indicate 
by saying “Aye.” (Unanimously voted to de- 
clare nominations closed.) 

Carried. 

A motion is in order to have the Secretary 
east one ballot to elect the gentlemen nom- 
inated. 


A DELEGATE: I so move. (Motion sec: 
onded. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor say 
“Aye.” (Unanimously carried.) 

Carried. (Applause.) 





BRECHT i 


G. V. 
(The Brecht Company, St. Louis, Mo.) 
Chairman Obituary Committee. 


Sand who is one of the ideal men of t 


‘men on our entire honorary list, 


THE SECRE 
Mr. President. 5 

THE PRESIDE} ‘The * Soctbensy an- 
nounces that the vote is cast and I declare 
the gentlemen named elected.’ (Applause). 

I now call upon Mr. Allerdice.. ( Applause.) 


President Allerdice Assumes the Chair. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT ALLERDICE: Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen: My ambition has 
never led me to aspire to the presidency of 
the American Meat Packers’ Association. 
When my name was mentioned, I felt that 
no member had a right to decline this great 
honor. After Presidents Ryan, Agar and 
Rohe, you should have high ideals of what 
your president should be. It will be difficult 
for me to meet those ideals, but with your in- 
dulgence I will endeavor to discharge the du- 
ties of the office in such a manner as may be 
a credit to the Association and myself, Gen- 
tlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 

(Whereupon President Rohe escorted Presi- 
dent-elect Allerdice to the desk, and the lat- 
ter assumed the. chair. ) 


Loving Cups: to Rohe and Hoffmann. 


THE PRESIDENT: The chair recognizes 
Mr. Agar. 

MR. AGAR: Gentlemen: It devolves 
upon me to take the place of a gentleman 
whose place I will have a hard time to fill. 

This great Association appreciates good 
work. We have had good work done here dur- 
ing the past year. We have had our joy times, 
and now we come to our serious times. There 
is something in this life that goes with us all 
through this life and beyond this life, and if 
we did not have it life would not be worth 
living, and that is love. We have love for 
one another, and today the Association, Mr. 
Rohe, honors and loves you. And we sincerely 
trust that it will be life everlasting and be- 
yond life. And in token of your faithful ser- 
vices and what you have done for this Asso- 
ciation, it gives me and the Association great 
joy and pleasure to present to you a loving 
cup, which we know you will highly appreci- 
ate. And if you feel the same as I do about 
it, Mr. Rohe, and I know you do, you feel 
that it is something to be cherished as long as 
you live, and after you are through with it in 
this life that you will hand it to your chil- 
dren, to your eldest son. 

RETIRING PRESIDENT ROHE: I am 
certainly taken by surprise, gentlemen; and I 
highly appreciate the very kind remarks made, 
and this beautiful token. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The chair recognizes 
Mr. Glick. 

MR. GLICK:-. Mr. President and Gentle- 
men: It is my pleasure on behalf of the As- 
sociation to present to Mr. Michael Hoffmann, 
our retiring treasurer, this loving cup in token 
of his loyal and painstaking service for us and 
as an expression of our love and appreciation. 
It carries with it our best wishes. (Applause. ) 

MR. HOFFMANN: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen It is impossible for me to find 
words to express my appreciation of this cup. 
It comes to me from my association with 
friends and that makes it so dear, and I prom- 
ise you that I will cherish it as long as I live. 
(Applause. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business is the election of honorary members. 


ELECTION OF HONORARY MEMBERS. 
THE SECRETARY: In regard to that, 
gentlemen, I sent out an invitation to each. of 
you some time ago to nominate candidates for 
honorary membership, but there were not.many 
responses to it. Your officers, in considering 
those that were offered, have reduced the list 
to only one, and I think it just as well that we’ 
keep our honorary list very select., 
And on behsif of the Association itself, if 
I may do so, I desire to nominate for honorary 
membership Mr. John Moran, one of the old- 
est packers in the country, ‘and ,one who is 
known, perhaps, to all of the older Deckers, 
he‘ trade; 
and who will be one of the most creditable 
I nominate 







Mr. “Moran’ for honorary bership. (Ap 
plettse;) (Nomination wedinted a te 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, it has 
been moved and seconded that Mr. John 


-motion and the second. 


SSH. 
FAN be. ~ placed on the list’ of: honorary 


members. All in favor of that motion signify 
by saying “Aye.” . (Motion unanimously car- 
ried. ) 

Carried, 


The next in order, gentlemen, will be new 
business. 
Proposes an Arbitration Committee. 


MR. STERNE; Mr. Chairman: Do I 
understand you we are under the head of new 
business? 





CHARLES E. ROTH 
(Jno. C. Roth Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
Chairman Auditing Committee. 
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Under that subject the question of revenue 
with which to run the organization has been 
brought up and invitations have been extended 
to a great many people who might become As- 
sociation members as a means of revenue and 
further affiliation with the Meat Packers’ 
Association. 

In connection with that we find a great 
many of these associate members are not 
members of our Chicago Board of Trade or 
any other exchange, and are without means of 
adjusting difficulties and irregularities in 
trades without resort to the courts. 

Now, if through your Executive Committee 
some arrangement could be made by which a 
standing Arbitration Committee could be ap- 
pointed for the taking up of the argument of 
these matters, perhaps by the submitting of 
briefs without actual representation at the 
meeting, it would be a great attraction to the 
different people who might become associate 
members. I refer particularly to the hide 
business, and the tallow and to the fertilizer 
people, all of whom might be invited into 
this Association as associate members, and 
we might have their co-operation in some of 
our larger undertakings if that inducement 
could be held.out to them. I should like to 
hear from some of the others on that point. 

MR, AGAR: I move you, gentlemen, that 
that matter be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with a recommendation that they give 
it earnest consideration. It is a large sub- 
ject and we want to get ready for this evening, 
and we are just about ready to adjourn. 

~MR. STERNE: I put that in the shape of 
a motion that the Executive Committee inves- 
tigate the merits of thé suggestion I have just 
made. (Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDEN®: Gentlemen, you have 
heard Mr. Sterne’s motion and the second. 
All in favor of the motion signify by saying 
“Aye.” (Motion unanimously carried.) 

Carried. ‘4 

MR. AGAR: I move: you, Mr. President, 
‘that’ we adjourn. (Motion seconded. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: - You baye heard the 
\ All in favor signify 
by saying “Aye.” (Motion gprried.) 

Weare adjourned. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken 
sine die. 
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CARRIED BACK TO DIXIE 


Genuine ‘‘Southern Dinner’’ the Festive Feature of the Convention 


Loosen up the ’lasses, 

Tut on the massa’s glasses, 
Heap on de corn pone, heap on de corn pone, 

De massa an’ de missus dey done comin’ home. 
Lor’ bless yo, chile, wen dat big crowd, chosen from 
all over de lan’, wen dey all gets tergether an’ de 
feastin’ done begin, wot yer suppose dey done feed 
Why, der aint but one food dat’s fit fer 
dat’s chicken an’ 


’em on? 


sech, an’ ham an’ cohn pone an’ 


sech. Yas, honey. 
stuff an’ stuff, an’ yer 


pilin’ up de 


An’ dey done cat en’ eat an’ 
ole mammy done <xeep heapin’ on an’ 
plates. An’ de feasters done keep stuffin’ an’ sayin’, 
“Ah, aint dat fine?’ 

An’ dey smack der lips an’ pretty soon one of de 
feller he from up No’th, 


fellers—a great fat were, 


somewhere dey calls Maine—he just done up an’ 
bust! Yaas, chile, sure as I’m standin’ here, he 
done bust. An’ when dey wes a e¢arryin’ him off, 


wif his las’ breff he done say: *‘Mae, put fo’ 


pieces 
ov dat cohn pcne on ma grave, an’ send ma wife dat 
receipt, fer when she done jine me in de happy lan’ 


I wants her to tote ‘long some o’ dat pone, sure I 


dloes!"’ 

But de feasters ‘ey done look like dey did’ent, care 
stuff 
pretty soon dere’s a big ‘‘boom,’’ an’ er 


wot happen. Dey keeps on. a_eshovin’ dat 


dowa, an’ 
*nother one busts. An’ den dey: gets er bustin’ an’ a 


poppin’ all over de room, so de leader ob de feasters 


he gets up an’ calls a halt. Says if dey keeps on 
er eatin’, an’ den a bustin, der wont be none left fer 
talk, an’ he'd 


more’n fo’ty days a learnin’ of his speech. 


ter listen ter him been a spendin’ 


Yer see, chile, dese feasters dey wasn’t Southern- 
Dey was er bunch er shote 
New York an’ 


Dey didn’t know nothin’ ‘cept sow belly 


ers. Lor’ bless you, no! 
stickers fom Cincinnati an’ Chicago an’ 
sech places. 
an’ beans. Dey diddn’t know shucks ‘bout storin’ 
away cohn pone an’ sech. . 
Well, 
ham, an’ honey, dat 


pretty soon dey done bring in some 


more 


sure was some ham. De gravy 


wa'’nt a runnin’ out. No, sah. Dat’s only ornery 
ham wen de gravy runs out. In dis ham it were a 
just oozin’ out. Dat’s ham, chile, wen de gravy 


cozes out. No one busts ober de ham, but I hears 
one er two seams a rippin’. : 
fried 


more bustin’ an’ a lot more 


An’ den dere’s some chicken an’ fixin’s an’ 
der was a pow’ful lot er 
of dem feasters jes’ lays back like dey wuz a havin’ 
“de *plexy. An’ den dere wuz—Lor’ bless yer, chile, 


I jes’ can’t tell no more, my mouf is a droolin’ so! 
But dat sure wuz some feast! 
Wish I was in Dixie, 
Look away! Look away! 


Wish I 


And further 


was in Dixie Land— 


that effect, which are 
familiar to pretty nearly every son and daugh- 
ter of the North in these days of the wonder- 


words to 


ful popularity of that typically Southern tune. 

But there was hardly need to express that 
wish, except as a means of vocal exercise, for 
those who were fortunate enough to be pres- 


ent at the “Southern Dinner” which provided 


the chief entertainment feature of the fifth 
annual convention of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association in Chicago this week. 


The “gold room” of the Congress Hotel, with 
its memories for packers of the famous “Eng- 
Dinners” of 1907 1908, had 


beautiful picture of the 


lish and been 


transformed into a 
South. 


fect as conditions permitted, and as the eve- 


The atmosphere was as nearly per- 


ning progressed and the speaking programme 


was reached, the illusion was even nearer 
perfection. 

After those splendid Elizabethan feasts of 
two and three years ago the opinion had been 
that the then 


surpassed. 


record 

But even 
acknowledged on 
unattainable had 


confidently expressed 
made could never be 
those confident 
Tuesday evening that the 


prophets 


that the “Southern Din- 


ner,” for perfection of illusion and complete- 


been attained, and 


and service, excelled even the 
”’ of the early days 


ness of detail 
two great English “spreads 
of Association conventions. 


Scenes in the Banquet Hall. 


The banquet hall was truly a bit of the 
old South. Hung cotton 
stalks bearing their great white bolls, with 
ears of corn in their husks hanging about the 


everywhere were 


tables, and other specimens of Southern agri- 
abundance 
and autumn leaves in full glory—it was easy 


culture—not to mention roses in 


to realize that 


“Dat’s where de cotton an’ de corn 
an’ taters grow!” 
They grew there in very seeming, along 
with the pumpkins and watermelons, while 
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the big melon shells made ghostly jack-o-lan- 
terns at each end of the speakers’ table, with 
Back of the 
raised dais were two great paintings, 


their candles glowing inside. 
one of 
2 Mississippi River scene, and the other of a 
field. 


would 


cotton Ever and anon a_e steamboat 


whistle sound, and to the amazement 


of the diners a steamboat would appear in 


the picture and slowly pass up the river, while 
at the and 


made its way across the cotton patch, picking 


same time a mule team wagon 


up the sacks of cotton. It was a clever mov- 
ing-picture effect, in line with the other ad- 
mirable plans to heighten the Southern at- 
mosphere of the occasion. 

The 
waiters were genuine Southern servants, and 
throughout the 
notably quick and efficient. 


This effect was adhered to throughout. 


the service evening was 
A genuine “pick- 
aninny band” blared its way into the hall at 
the beginning of several of the courses, fol- 
lowed by a procession of waiters carrying the 
and later, when the Georgia fried 


chicken came on, a hine of colored ““mammies,” 


food, 


dressed in typical calico and _ bandanna, 
marched in bearing the real corn pone and 
*tater cakes which went with it. A genuine 
shouting colored quartette sang the real old 
songs of the South from the balcony, and a 


large string orchestra also furnished music. 


The Works of Southern Culinary Art. 
The menu was in keeping. A rehearsal of 
the names of the dishes means little to one 
not familiar with Southern cooking—truly an 
art not yet vanished there, as the toastmaster 
said. The chef who prepared the feast was 
from New Orleans, and the steward was per- 
haps the keeper of the 
South. So it may be imagined that the fol- 
lowing bill of fare was worthy all that was 


most famous hotel 


said of it: 4 


Mint Julep 
Cyprienne Oysters 
Crab Gumbo, Louisiannaise 
Red Snapper, Creole 
Ham, with Greens a la Mobile 
Terrapin, Maryland 
Fried Chicken, Georgia Style 
Candied Yams Corn Pone 
Asparagus, Baton Rouge 
Ice Cream Watermelon 
Cheese Crackers Coffee 
Cigars 
The souvenirs were a silver mint-julep cup, 
characteristic of the serving in the South of 
that famous drink, and a most artistic menu 
card bearing illustrations of Southern scenes 
and characters. 
The speaking programme was true to the 
delightful feature of the 
entire convention being the presence and ad- 


type also, a most 


dress of former Senator James Gordon, of 
Mississippi, than whom no more truly typical 
Southern gentleman exists today, or probably 
ever did exist. His homely, frank, humorous 
took the and 


no speaker was ever given the ovation he re- 


address banqueters by storm, 


ceived. Blewett Lee, son of Gen. Stephen Lee 
of Civil War fame, was another of the speak- 
ers. The 


happier than 


speaking programme throughout 


seemed ever before, from the 
opening remarks of Secretary McCarthy, who 
presided, to the closing sayings of that ideal 
toastmaster, Mr. Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


are better reported 


The pro- 
than’ described, 
however, and The National Provisioner again 


ceedings 


takes pleasure in presenting them in full to 
its readers. 

The Banquet Committee, with Harry Boore 
as chairman, and A. E. Cross, A. A. Davidson, 
C. E. Herrick, Oscar G. Mayer, E. B. Mer- 
ritt and A. D. White as his assistants, de- 
served fully the mountains of praise and con- 
gratulation heaped upon them for the splendid 
results they achieved in carrying out the idea 
of a real “Southern Dinner.” 

The proceedings after the discussion of the 
menu were as follows: 


Presentations to Boore and Colbert. 


Mr. George L. McCarthy, Secretary of the 


American Meat Packers’ Association, took 
the chair: 

MR. MeCARTHY: Gentlemen. before be- 
ginning the formal portion of our pro- 


gramme, I have a ‘very pleasant duty to 
perform, and in doing it I would ask that 
Mr. Harry Boore, the Chairman of the Bav- 
quet Committee, step forward. 
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(Mr. Boore did so, and was presented 
with a beautiful jeweled token.) 

Mr. Boore, the members of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association and their guests 
are under obligations to your committee 
and yourself for the very magnificent enter- 
tainment we are enjoying here tonight; and 
we wish you to have this little token of it 
to show our appreciation. I take pleasure 
in presenting to you on behalf of this Asso- 
ciation this little token. (Applause.) 

MR. BOORE: Ladies and Gentlemen: I do 
not deserve this. I am sure there are others 
who do more than I. I will however not 
take up your time, but I will accept this 
little gift at your hands, and will make 
way for such friends as I see before me to 
address you. (Applause.) 

MR. MeCARTHY: And likewise, I would 
like to call upon Mr. Colbert, the Chairman 
of the General Entertainment Committee. 

(Mr. Colbert was the recipient of a simi- 
lar presentation on behalf of the Associa- 
tion.) 

Because of your work, and that of your 
committee, I take great pleasure in present- 
ing to you on behalf of the Association this 
slight token of our appreciation. 

MR. COLBERT: Mr. McCarthy and Gen- 
tlemen: I appreciate this recognition very 
much. It might have been different had it 
not been for the very able assistance of 
such splendid fellows as Arthur White, Bob 
Hunter, Ed Merritt, Charlie Cone and Billie 
Williams, as well as others. 


Presentation of the Toastmaster. 


MR. McCARTHY: Gentlemen, you may 
have wondered why I have inflicted myself 
upon you this evening. My only excuse is 
that the Banquet Committee requests me to 
- introduce the toastmaster. Because he has 
not yet been introduced, I have been com- 
pelled to make the necessary announce- 
ments. 

I can assure you, however, that in ac- 
cepting the invitation of the committee it 
was a great pleasure to me to participate in 
this tribute to the South, because I am a 
son of the sunny South, and I am proud 
of it. (Applause and a voice “How about 
Ireland, Mac?”) I have been particularly 
pleased in accepting the invitation because 
of the personality of the gentleman who is 
to be the toastmaster. He is a newspaper 
man, the first the packers have ever been 
able to keep in captivity long enough to 
enable him to see them as they are. (Ap- 
plause.) : 

He is a playwright, I am told, and I just 
escaped seeing his latest production in that 
line. When he learned that I was to intro- 
duce him this evening he offered me free 
tickets to the show, provided I would men- 
tion the name of the play, so that you would 
all get it; and then he very calmly told me 
that the show had left Chicago, and that 
if I really want to accept the bribe I will 
have to go and look for it somewhere out on 
the road. So that is the reason why I am 
not going to mention the name of his play. 

He is a humorist and a poet, gentlemen, 
and I am sorry to say that there is no Gov- 
ernment inspection of humor and poetry— 
(Laughter and applause) —because I am 
quite confident that some of his alleged 
witticisms would have had a red tag on 
them before they got into public circulation. 

All that aside, however, gentlemen, I am 
prepared to say that he is one of the finest 
toastmasters in the country. I am told 
that he has a large fund of that airy per- 
siflage which is commonly called “hot air,” 
that is so necessary for a toastmaster; and 
besides all that, he is one of the real shin- 
ing lights of the literary profession of our 
country. And so I take great pleasure in 
introducing Mr. Wilbur D. Nesbit as the 
toastmaster of the evening. (Continued ap- 
plause. ) 


Toastmaster Nesbit Speaks. 


MR. NESBIT: Ladies, Mr. Chairman, and 
Gentlemen: I am sorry that the Chairman 
should so soon have completely confused 
me with my brother. My brother is well 
known as a poet, a humorist and a play- 


right. 


I merely happened to be in the 
city tonight, and being a friend of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s, was asked to be here and intro- 
duce the other speakers of the evening. 

My brother, if he were here, would be 
glad to endeavor to uphold the reputation 
which the Chairman has given him. (Con- 
tinued and increasing laughter.) For my- 
self, I can only say that I have never en- 
joyed a public dinner as I have this one 
tonight—and this is the first publie dinner 
that I have ever attended (Laughter). My 
brother, I understand, has attended many 
public dinners in Chicago. I understand 
that he has increased the sale of all the 
digestive tablets in all the drug stores in 
this city of yours. 

I have been greatly impressed tonight, 
however, by the atmosphere of hospitality 
which has characterized this dinner; but 
more than that, I have been delighted at 
seeing the ladies present at last at a pub- 
lic dinner in Chicago. (Applause). I want to 
compliment you upon your courtesy, gen- 
tlemen, in inviting the ladies to sit in the 
baleony and hear you eat. (Great laughter.) 

I have eaten my own way around this 
country a great deal, but never until tonight 
have I so thoroughly enjoyed a meal as a 
meal, as I have this one; and I have been 


impressed again by the thought that there 
is one little corner in this great country of 
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ours where eating is still considered one of 
the fine arts, and that corner is the South. 

And also, I have been impressed by the 
thought that no longer have we the South 
that we thought we had ten years ago. No 
longer have we the North that we thought 
we had ten years ago; and I do not believe 
we have the East and the West that we 
thought we had ten years ago. We still 
have New York, and we are perfectly will- 
ing to push it into the ocean at any mo- 
ment. Aside from that, we are willing to 
consider all the rest of the country as the 
West. 

But I have been thinking tonight of the 
fine old gentleman who has been sitting at 
my right, and of the fine old gentleman who 
has been sitting at my left (referring to 
Senator Gordon and Mr. McCarthy respec- 
tively). I have been thinking about how 
thoroughly the two of them blend the sen- 
timent of our nation today, especially at 
this time of the year, 


When an Indian summer glory 
Comes upon the North and ‘South, 
And the golden leaves are blazing 
In the rusted cannon’s mouth; 
When the mystic haze is drifting 
Down the borders of the day, 

And the gray is blending into blue, 
The blue into the gray. 


A great many years ago, when I was 
quite a small boy, I had the pleasure of 
studying at school the farewell address of 
the great statesman of America, George 
Washington, his farewell address to his 
commanders and their men. And if yeu care 
to think of it, I wish to direct your atten- 
tion to a farewell address which impressed 
the entire country a few months ago. Such 
an address was made in the Senate of the 
United States by this veteran Senator; he 
made an address that was so thoroughly 
human, so heartily common sense, so en- 
tirely natural, that it not only impressed 
the entire United States but was commented 
upon in all of the countries of the world as 
the expression of the sentiments of a man 
who knew what it meant to him to be 
called upon to serve his country in the high- 
est tribunal known to us, the Senate of the 
United States. 

I take great pleasure tonight in introduc- 
ing to you the man who made that farewell 
address in the United States Senate, the 
Honorable James Gordon, of Mississippi. 
(Applause and cheers). 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR GORDON. 


SENATOR GORDON: Gentlemen of the 
Meat Packers’ Association, and Ladies of 
Chicago: : 

IT am proud tonight of the honor bestowed 
upon me in being invited here to address you. 
I thank my friend for the kind words he has 
said of me. but I fear you have overrated my 
capabilities, : 

I am only a plain Mississippi planter. The 
only recommendation I have is that which 
they gave me at Washington, the name of 
“The Mississippi Gentleman.” (Applause.) 

Now don’t understand by that that I was 
the only Mississippi gentleman there, but I 
was the only one who had the moral courage 
to say what was in my heart, and to say 
what I knew to be true. (Applause.) The 
fact of the matter is that some of you fel- 
lows drove all of the fight out of me in the 
war, and I had enough of that, God knows. 

I was a soldier of the Confederacy, as you 
are perhaps aware, and it was rather a sur- 
prise to them that an old Confederate like 
myself—I won’t say “old,” because I won’t 
be seventy-seven until the 6th of next De- 
cember—(Applause)—and I have no doubt 
but that I shall live the century out. I have 
not been sick in fifty-two years, and I don’t. 
want to be sick in fifty-two years more. 

I have had the pleasure, since I have been 
here, of being entertained with what we call 
down home Southern hospitality. I do not 
find much difference, or any difference at all, 
between Chicago hospitality and Mississippi 
hospitality. (Applause.) The fact of the 
matter is, I thought we had the prettiest 
women in the world, but I will have to tell 
them when I get back home that I found 
some up here just like them. (Applause.) 

My name of Gordon originated in Scotland. 
My father was a Scotchman, and thus I am 
of Scotch descent; and the name Gordon was 
given to a Scotch hero, you might say; he 
was a hunter, and he won a prize or contest 
in the killing of wild boar. “He gored him 
doon”; and that is the origin of the name 
“Gordon.” Speaking of that, it reminds me 
that our family have on their escutcheon 
three boars’ heads, and we put it on our car- 
riages and on other belongings of ours. So I 
must have a little to say about the hog, as 
my neighbors here are engaged in the killing 
of the hog. I saw some hogs executed yester- 
day, more than I ever saw before in my life! 
(Laughter.) 


Packers Called the Greatest Civilizers, 


I look upon you gentlemen as the greatest 
civilizers of the world, but the hog is the 
foundation of civilization in America. No 
nomadic race ever succeeded in life. They 
were never civilized. And do you know why? 
Because they never raised hogs. When the 
Jews crossed the Red Sea they did not carry 
any hogs with them, They knew very well 
that an old sow would lead all the shoats 
hack to the flesh pots of Egypt by the next 
morning. (Laughter.) 
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Take a man who has a hog to live upon, 
who depends upon his hogs for his living; he 
cannot be a nomad, because he has to build 
a cabin and till the land and raise corn to 
feed his hogs on. The hog won’t leave home; 
it is a lover’ of home. The hog is civilized 
Just as we are, and he knows it by staying 
at home. 

I will tell you another thing about the hog. 
There are no two parts of him just alike. 
Beef is just the same all over, but a hog is 
different all over from his snout to his tail. 
Every part of him is a different kind of meat 
and has a different taste. 

He is not only a great civilizer, but he is 
the perfection of beauty in man or woman. 
The men who eat hogs are handsome men 
and the ladies are the most beautiful in the 
world. Beef will not make pretty women. 
Sheep will not make pretty women. Beef 
does not make perfect men, because we could 
whip those Yankees down East every time, 
but when they brought on the hog eaters 
from the West down there, you got away 
with us. (Laughter.) . 

I look upon you gentlemen as the men who 
do more for civilization than any other peo- 
ple in the world. The planters down South 
depend upon negro labor for work, and they 
preferred making cotton to growing corn, and 
they are very fond of corn bread when it is 
made. They would rather have meat than 
bread. So we must have meat. 

Gentlemen, I say to you that you have 
more opportunities to do good than any other 
people in the world. You served us in the 
time of famine, and we did not know it. We 
worked ourselves to death raising cotton, and 
we sold cotton. I have sold cotton for 6 
cents a pound and paid you gentlemen 25 
cents a pound for meat to feed the darkies. 
and that is what has kept the South poor. 

I am not blaming you for the high prices 
of meat. It is the Northwestern farmer who 
raises the hog. He sends the hog here, and 
he raises the price on you, and you have to 
take it out on us, and I don’t blame you. 
(Laughter.) But I will tell you what is the 
fact: here are the packers of the country. I 
think IT have crossed from one end of this 
country to the other, and I am willing to say 
today that I do not believe they deserve one 
bit of the cursings they have received. They 
have been of great service to the country. 


How a “Fool Judge” Caused a Panic. 


I was speaking once at a picnic in my 


county, soon after that fool judge fined 
Rockefeller $29,000,000 on a little tech- 
nicalitv. I made a similar speech in the 


United States Senate, but I had made it be- 
fore. I told them the truth about this busi- 
ness of attacking successful business men. 
It scares the people that have the money, 
and the man who is persecuted locks up his 
vault. and a million fellows will get scared 
and lock up their vaults and safes, and you 
cannot get your money, nor can you get your 
cotton off your hands. And it came true that 
when we wanted our money, and the negroes 
wanted theirs, we could not give it to them, 
because you fellows had the money and we 
could not get it. : 

Speaking about this money business; we 
want your meat, but we want your money 
too. We want you to invest. I am not 
going to tell you any lies about it. I 
want to state the facts, and I am 
going to give you good reasons for them. I 
am neither a lawyer, a parson, nor a doctor. 
I don’t know anything except what a Missis- 
sippi gentleman picks up when he goes to 
college. And I graduated at the tail end of 
my class. I don’t look for and have not ex- 
pected honors, but they have always come to 
me, whether I wanted them or not. I wanted, 
although I did not ask for, the honors which 
have come to me, and I appreciate them since 
they have come. I appreciate a good drink, 
too. (Great applause and laughter.) 

I have the best wife a man ever had. She 
is a heap smarter than I. I was away from 
home when she got the letter inviting me to 
speak and announcing the fact that there 
was to be a mint julep cup to be given at 
this banquet as a souvenir. She said, “That 
‘is my cup.” (Laughter.) 


Now, gentlemen, I want to say to you, 
speaking of your hospitality and of ours, 
there are no more hospitable people in the 
world than there are down South. My 
mother was an old Virginia lady, and my 
grandfather moved out into Mississippi in 
pioneer times and settled on the Tombigbee 
River, in the Chickasaw Nation, and my 
father was a Scotchman. I have lived within 
twenty-five miles of where I was born all my 
life, and I have been all my life a happy man. 


The Scoteh and the Jews always make 
money. (Laughter.) My father was a canny 


_old Scotchman, and he laid up a couple of 
millions for me, as I was an only child. But 
unfortunately for the old gentleman, but not 
so much for him as for myself, he put a good 
deal of it inte land, and the negroes were all 
set free. and the land that had been worth 
from $50 to $75 an acre was worth only from 
50 cents to $5 an acre ‘when the war ended. 
So I was about what you call “busted.” 

However, I never cried over spilt milk. I 
picked up the empty bucket and went to hunt 
a fresh cow. (Laughter.) And I will tell 
you one thing I found out. I was fifty years 
old when I started at this work, and I 
worked for eleven years. I made what money 
I wanted, and I counted it out and found 
that it would last me until I was 100 years 
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old. and then I struck and resolved then and 


there to never do another stroke of work 
again. (Laughter.) 


I think a man, when he has enough money 
to do him is the greatest fool to keep on 
working and wearing himself out and never 
having ary fun. 

I am a happy man, and 1 can say today that 
I have not got a care or a trouble on earth. 
I have devoted my life to helping to make other 
people happy. I have no selfishness in my 
make-up. I want to say a word of warning to 
you men who have your millions. I can tell 
you what to do with it if you want to know. 
Come down to Mississippi and invest it there 
for the benefit of the people there. I don’t 
ask any charity. 


How Chicago Can Take the Lead. 


Chicago is going to be the biggest city in the 
world some day. And while I am not a proph- 
et nor the son of a prophet, I can see things, 
and I can tell other people how to make mon- 
ey. I never cared very much about making 
it myself, but I can give you an idea how to 
make it. 

You are 182 miles rearer the seaboard by 
going through Mississippi to the Gulf coast 
than by any other way you can get there. 

When I was a young man just out of college 
I was somewhat ambitious. I did not have as 


much sense then as I have now acquired by 
experience. I went to the Legislature, and 
I suppose you have an idea what a Mississippi 
Legislature is. There were more fools there 
than I. (Laughter). The penitentiary got 
burned up, and they were talking about re- 
building it for the criminals. I advocated 
building a railroad and shipping the criminals 
out, or occupying them at that work. It was 
regarded as an unreasonable thing to take 
convict labor to build a railroad. I followed 
that up for 29 years, through successive Legis- 
latures, and I got the convicts at last and 
built a railroad part of the way, but unfor- 
tunately for me there were two presidents, 
one at one end and one at the other. One 
got into a fight and was killed and the under- 
taking got busted up. It built up my town, 
though, which was a pretty good town for 
that time. 

The Panama Canal is going to be built and 
Gulfport is the finest port on the seaboard of 
the South. It accommodated Packenham’s 
fleets during the War of 1812, and also Far- 
ragut’s fleet in the Civil War, where you-all 
whipped us. I reckon I will have to say that 
somebody called it the Civil War, but others 
have called it something else; but when I was 
in the Senate I abolished that war, and we 
will not have any more of it. (Great applause 
and laughter.) 

But I want you gentlemen who have money 
to invest to take time by the forelock and 
build a road from Chicago to the Gulf. You 
leave New York off by herself, where she has 
no room to grow, and you will be the largest 
city in the world. All the ships of the world 
can harbor at Gulfport. There is your oppor- 
tunity. Build a road from Chicago to Gulf- 
port and you will control the trade of the 
Northwest, South and West, and it will help 
Chicago to grow more than anything else you 
can do. You will command the largest port 
in the South. I tell you this because I want to 
impress it upon you that there is an opportun- 
ity along this line. 

There is more money under this roof tonight 
than there ever has been on this Continent 
during any time within 100 years. I honor 
a man for assisting the world in its growth 
with his capital. I so honor all men who do 
likewise. I honor these men who own these 
packinghouses, and I will say one thing more 
about that, and that is that I was utterly 
astonished to find the cleanliness and order 
that were to be seen in those packinghouses; 
and I was also surprised to see how healthy 
looking were the girls that were working 
there, and also the type of men. I saw an- 
other thing. I looked out and I saw hundreds 
of pretty children playing on the grass out 
there, and I knew that you were feeding them 
on hogs, the best. food in the world to make 
beauty and strength. (Laughter.) 

I knew you could do your duty, and I am 
going home and tell my people what I have 
told you tonight. I am not afraid to talk to 
my people down home. I tell them the truth, 
and they know the other fellows are lying. 
We have the champion liars of the world 
down there, but you need not believe or pay 
any attention to them. (Laughter.) 

My mother told me when I was a little boy 
that if I would lead a clean life and have no 
bad habits I might go to the United States 
Senate. I got there, and it was by following 
her advice. And I can say tonight that I 
have been in public life a great part of my 
life, but no man has ever yet charged me with 
any wrong. I never cheated a man out of a 
nickel in my life. During a period of advers- 
ity I at one time did not have a dollar. Every- 
thing I had had gone to pay my debts. And I 
worked eleven years until I got on my feet 
again and I did not ask any help from any- 
body. But I will tell you what a good lady 
at Evanston did. She heard of my misfortune 
and she feared I might commit suicide, so she 
sent me a check for $50. Remember, that 
came from a Northern woman whose husband 
had gone down South right after the war, and 
I had taken him into our home and entertained 
him; and she felt the obligation. This woman 
also loaned me money to buy a farm, and 
waited on me until I had worked and earned 
enough to pay for it. I will give you her name. 
She was Mrs. J. O. Pierson. She was the 
only person from whom I would accept such 
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a favor; and that was the only favor I ever 
got in all the misfortunes of my life. Mis- 
fortunes never bothered me. They passed off 
from me like water off a duck’s back. 

(The speaker here recited stanzas from the 
poem, “Let Us Have Peace,” and concluded his 
address by repeating the well-known poem 
entitled ‘“Abou-ben-Adhem.”) 


Gordon Would Have Outshone Abou. 


THE TOASTMASTER: Doubtless, at the 
time that the angel that Leigh Hunt wrote 
of was acting in his reportorial pursuit, doubt- 
less at that time Senator Gordon was not liv- 
ing. (Great laughter.) 

I was greatly interested in the Senator's 
remarks all the way through, as were all of 
you. I do not know when I have listened to 
a more typically American address than that 
has been. And I have been especially inter- 
ested and attracted by his remarks about the 


lady in Evanston who lent him the money. 
(Laughter.) I live in Evanston. I think I 
shall quit poetry and go into farming. I may 


escape the United States Senate, but 1 shail 
not escape wealth. 

It now becomes my pleasant duty, a duty 
that has often been pressed upon ime, but 
not too forcibly, a duty that.is always a pleas- 
ure to me, and one which I have always felt 
to be an honor, to introduce a fellow Evanston- 
ian to a Chicago audience. 

They of the South think they have all the 
music, all the song and all the poetry of the 
world wrapped up in their heritage; they who 
think thus need think thus no more. For we 
have a man in Chicago who writes every day 
from his heart the songs that thrill a nation 
We have a man with us’ tonight, the man to 
whom I refer, who has written the most beau- 
tiful poems of any man who ever dipped his 
pen into the ink of inspiration, 2 man who 
has touched the hearts of all who have read 
his songs and poems deeper and more tenderly 
than any other that I know. 

The man I am going to introduce to you 
represents the wealth of the nation: he whom 
I am about to introduce to you represents the 
real wealth and the real heritage of this na- 
tion, the heart of it. (Applause and an ex- 
clamation of “Good!”) The man whom I am 
going to ask to address you next is a man who 
can play upon the aeolian harpstrings of all 
with a zephyr-like touch and fancy of his 
imagination, Mr. Samuel E. Kiser, of Chi- 
(Applause. ) 


ADDRESS OF MR. KISER. 


MR. KISER: Mr. Toastmaster and Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I shall not attempt to cause 
you to be carried away upon a flood of poetry 
or oratory. I shall leave it to others to charm 
you with mellifluous and grandiloquent phrases. 
To me it seems that there can be nothing more 
beautiful and more sublime than the simple 
speech of the common people. 

I shall, therefore, address you in phrases 
that may be readily understood by each one 
who shall do me the honor to vouchsafe their 
attention, zealously refraining from mysteri- 
ous and mountainous ramifications and cir- 
cumlocutory verbal perigrinations that may be 
regarded as terra incognito to our intelligence, 
and to those whose intelligence and forensic 
pretensions should lead us not to insult them 
were I to attempt an illustration of the pos- 
tulate that has been presented. (Laughter and 
cries of “Say it again.” ) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Let all those who 
wish to escape go now. (Addressing a number 
of the guests who were leaving the banqueting 
room). Gentlemen, the bar will remain open 
until 1 o’clock. (Laughter.) 

MR. KISER: What I was about to say 
was that there are two things that every man 
desires to possess, two things which are dear 
to the heart of every man, and which no man 
can be sure of having merely because some 
other man is deprived of them. Every man 
desires to have wealth, but wealth is not one of 
the things to which I have. reference, for 
wealth may be taken by one man from another. 
Every man desires to have love, but love is 
not one of those two precious things to which 
I have referred, for love, like money, may be 
taken from one man by another. Love that is 
William’s today may be John’s tomorrow. 


cago, 


And so it is with public office and _ base- 
ball . championships—(Laughter)—and with 
the favor of those in power. These things, like 
love and money, may be transferred from one 
man or one set of men to another. But there 
are two things—and, gentlemen and ladies, 
you who are looking down from the galleries 
will appreciate this, I know—two things that 
every man desires to have for himself, and 
which no man may be sure of having merely 
because some other man is deprived of them; 
one of those things is long life and the other 
is hair on top of his head. (Laughter.) 

The gentleman who preceded me made some 
reference to the beauty of the ladies. Although 
I am not a Southerner, I am not going to be 
outdone in chivalry. I have recently returned 
from a trip to Europe, and during that trip I 
spent some time in England; and I will say 
that there are more beautiful !adies in this 
gallery now than there are in all of England. 
(Applause. ) 

THE TOASTMASTER: 
self? Why not Europe? 

MR. KISER: I accept the amendment. 
I am going to relate a little incident to you 
which will illustrace the opinion that the 
small boy usually has of his father—one of 
those boys whose father is always telling him 
about the splendid things he did when he was 
a boy, and how well he performed on every 
occasion when he was young. ‘This boy re- 
lates the thing after he has heard it about 


Why limit your- 
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4,000 times, and has been admonished by his 
parents to try to follow in the footsteps of his 
father. 

(Mr. Kiser here recited the original poem en- 
titled “Pa Ought to Have Stayed a Boy.”) 

There has been some reference to Southern 
hospitality, but after all New York is a great 
place, and the people who come from that 
State seem to cling to the idea that they are 
“some people.” (Laughter and applause from 
the New York delegation.) 

An old farmer down in Ohio used to tel] a 
story about a man from New York, putting it 
in about this style: 

(Mr. Kiser here recited an original poem, 
the story referred to being told in verse form.) 

Just one matter that I want to explain to 
you, and that is the influence that little peo- 
ple sometimes have in this worll in the set- 
tlement of family difficulties. An old gentle- 
man who had had trouble thrust upon him, in 
explaining it said: 

(Mr. Kiser here 
poem. ) 


recited another original 


Southern Atmosphere of Various Sorts. 


THE TOASTMASTER: Gentlemen, I for- 
got to mention one thing in referring to the 
Southern atmosphere which has characterized 





this dinner, and that is the real appropriate- 
ness of myself being chosen as toastmaster, 
I having been born 18 miles south of South 
Charleston, Ohio. I think that lends a pe- 
culiarly Southern atmosphere to this dinner, 
with me in that capacity in which I now 
serve. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Kiser himself began his career, such 
as it has been, 22 miles south of South Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (Laughter.) 

Now, the hour grows late, and the ladies 
are wondering whether or not there really is 
going to be anything to justify them in 
wearying themselves by further waiting. 

On a historical occasion it has been said 
that the best had been saved until the last. 
I do not need to say to you ladies where that 
reference may be found, but to the gentlemen 
I will say it may be found in the Scriptures. 
We have with us tonight a man whose name 
is inseparably linked with the history of our 
nation. We have with us tonight a man 
whose father fought on either the right or 
the wrong side of the late unpleasantness 
which Senator Gordon has recently closed. 
(Laughter.) I shall not attempt to state 
whether or not his father was on the right 
or the wrong side, but I will simply say that 
my father was a gentleman who marched out 
one morning there at Gettysburg, and 
marched out and fit and fought, and fought 


and fit, and fit and fought until General 
Meade came out and said: “Why, Harve, 


9” 


what are you doing “Oh,” he said, “I am 
killing Johnnies.” The General said to him: 
“My God, man, go back; this is war; this is 
not a slaughter house.” (Laughter.) 

When I was a boy I always regarded my 
father as.the man who put down the Rebel- 
lion, until IT met a man-down at our place 
who played a tenor drum as one of the 
500,000 “youngest drummer boys” of the 
Union army, and he told me confidentially 
that he could imitate a roll of musketry so 
well that on the morning of the battle of the 
Wilderness he went out and seared off four- 
teen regiments and ran the Johnnies clear 
back beyond the James River. (Laughter.) 
But I never believed that. 

There are many things about the Civil War 
that I do not believe, but there are a few 
things that I do believe to be true, and one 
of them is that General Stephen Lee was one 
of the most gallant, one of the bravest and 
one of the noblest men that ever went out 
and fought for the cause which he thought 
was right, and I believe that a man who was 
honest, I tell you that a man who was true 
to his principles, a man who is faithful to 
the precepts which he has accepted as his 
faith, I believe that a man of that sort 
transmits those principles to his children; 
and I know perfectly well that General 
Stephen Lee transmitted those principles to 
my very, very good friend, Blewett Lee, 
whom I have the great honor of introducing 
to you tonight. 


ADDRESS OF MR. BLEWETT LEE. 


MR. LEE: Mr. Chairman and Ladies and 
Gentlemen: It is an awful thing to get up 
after one of Nesbitt’s introductions. If it 
had not been for a few things which he said 
in the course of his remarks I would now 
state that some day he is going to tell the 
truth and die of heart failure. 

There are two things which are said to be 
most appreciated by men—wine, that steals 
away his eye and brain, and lovely woman, 
who steals away his heart; and I wish to 
congratulate this Association tonight that 
they have that which makes the most ef- 
fective combination of the two. 

We had today before us one of the repre- 
sentatives of the old school of the South. 
Senator Gordon represents to me the mag- 
nificent old type of ante-bellum days, the 
man who was brought up out in the country 
in one of those big houses with white pillars 
and green blinds, where the men rode over 
on horseback to see their neighbors, and 
where they stayed a week if they liked it. 
Those old days can come no more. He was 
a man accustomed to command and discipline 
the slaves that were owned by him. And 
that developed a talent in those days for 
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war and statesmanship and oratory; and we 
have had tonight an example of what that 
civilization could produce. 

If you were down South today you would 
find a different order of things. Those people 
live in towns down there as we do; and, as 
you may imagine, they were men noted for 
the chivalry they displayed, for their eager- 
ness in business, for their fair dealing, and 
for the whole-hearted American spirit they 
showed. 

The importance of your Association was 
impressed upon me very early in life by a 
Florida story. There was a man who went 
down to Florida, according to this story, 
and he saw a boy who was digging in the 
ground with great energy with a shovel. He 
had never seen anything like that before in 
Florida, so he said: “My son, what are you 


doing?” “Why,” he said, “I am catching a 
gopher.” “My boy,’ said this Northern tour- 


ist, “don’t you know that a gopher can dig 
at least twice as fast as you can? You 
will never catch him.” “Why,” he said, “I 
am just bound to catch him. The family is 
out of meat.” (Laughter.) 


Debt of the Country to Packers. 


Now, gentlemen, if it were not for your un- 
selfish labors every man in this country 
would be digging for a gopher; and under 
those circumstances, how ungrateful it is for 
this great government to “go for you.” 

Gentlemen, we railroad men are about to 
be offered up before you, and as men about 
to die, we salute you. Morituri salutamus. 

Next to us, you are the most unpopular 
men in the country. You have done your 
business too well. You have made the price 
of meat too cheap and the meat itself too 
good. By your co-operation and your com- 
bination and by ‘your effective labor you 
have put the old-time butcher out of busi- 
ness, by selling cheaper meat and _ better 
meat than he ever sold. Under those cir- 
cumstances, kindly walk up and be fined or 
go to prison, as the gratitude of this coun- 
try may require. 

You know there are a lot of people in 
this country who think whenever you im- 
prove business methods, whenever you put 
a check on or an end to wasteful methods, 
and whenever, in spite of a vast industrial 
war, you substitute better means and co- 
operation and secure industrial peace, that 
you ought to be sent to jail. They want the 
good old times back again, to get those same 
good old rubber steaks that were so cheap, 
and they lasted so long. There was no need 


to chew gum in those days. One mouthful 
of that fried steak would last all day. 


(Laughter.) 

Now, we are expected in this day and 
generation, instead of being an_ industrial 
army, to be an industrial mob. Instead of 
going forth to conquer the world for Ameri- 
can industry with the latest type of ma- 
chine guns, to go back to bows and arrows. 

There never was a time when a foolish 
statute would put an end-to the operations 
of the great economical principles of human 
industry. What we see before us today is 
the spectacle of our most prominent and use- 
ful citizens going about the streets with halt- 
ers around their necks. And every year two 
or three of our leading magnates are finan- 
cially strung up; two or three corporations 
—the most unpopular ones—are not butch- 
ered to make a Roman holiday, but to make 
an American election day! (Increasing ap- 
plause.) 


An Honor to Meet These Indicted Men. 


I have had the pleasure and satisfaction of 
meeting a few of your most distinguished 
members who have been indicted. It was a 
very proud moment to me, and I hope I shall 
have the pleasure of meeting more of them. 
I want to say that whenever it becomes true 
that the leading men in the community, its 
foremost citizens, its captains of industry, 
the men who lead in every publie work and 
in every noble charity, are considered proper 
to be brought before the law, the statute 
that makes that possible ought to be re- 
pealed or modified, because it runs counter 


to the tide of human fairness and human 


liberty. (Applause.) F 

I speak feelingly on this point, because 
every time in Washington that railroad rates 
have been changed in this way, the impres- 
sion has prevailed that there has been a vio- 
lation of the Sherman. anti-trust. act. We 
recently had a symptom or an illustration 
of this thing when the rates were raised be- 
tween the rivers. The rates were raised in 
the same way that rates have been changed 
in this country for a great many years; and 
I say that when it becomes true that a stat- 
ute forbids, if it does forbid, the only pos- 
sible way of doing business, such a statute 
is unworthy of an industrial nation. 

I want to tell you about some of our 
troubles, just to ‘show you that there are 
some other people besides yourselves who 
have difficulties and complications. 

I want to say in the first place to the 
gentlemen representing the packing interests 
that, as a loyal citizen of Chicago, I want 
to recognize the obligations of this com- 
munity to its greatest industry and _ its 
greatest business men. ° 

I recognize before me the men who, by 
means of the industry which they represent, 
have made the name of Chicago famous 
around the world—(Applause)—and have 


made the entire world pay tribute to the 
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United States and have materially advanced 
the comforts of her citizens. I do not know 
what we would do if some of your packers 
did not get back some of the money that is 
taken every year to Europe and other coun- 
tries by American tcurists and Americar 
heiresses. 

In the first place, they are saying that the 
man who puts his money into a public util- 
ity shall not get anything for it except legal 


. interest. He may get less, but he cannot 
get more. 
Now, gentlemen, who would be foolish 


enough to put his money into that kind of 
an enterprise? No man goes to war at his 
own charge, and if he has a sure thing, he 
will put out his money in mortgages, which 
will be safer even than if he puts his money 
into the bank. If that principle becomes es- 
tablished in this country, the government will 
have to undertake the financing of all new 
utilities. 


Foolish Doctrines. of the Day. 


One thing more: The doctrine has gone 
forth that in the case of a public utility, 
such as a railroad, for instance, there shall be 
no unearned increment in land. That is to 
say, if a man buys a farm or a lot or any- 
thing of that kind, and the land increases 
in value, he reecives the benefit of it, but 


if a railroad does that same thing, the land 
is to be valued at the price at which it was 
originally taken. 

One thing further: They are saying to- 
day that’if a railroad company puts back 
its own earnings into the property, it is 
not entitled to any increment on those earn- 
ings; or if it borrows money and improves 
its property, as it must do, then of course 
an income and even an increment is proper; 
but not if it puts in its own money. Just 
why, if a man puts his own money instead 
of the money of some one else into his prop- 
erty he should not have his fair income and 
increment from it, is not very clear to my 
mind. 

There is another point of view: It is pre- 
supposed in the first place that a man will 
not lend money to an industry that is barely 
making legal interest. A business that is 
simply making legal interest is a failure; it 
is on the way to bankruptcy, because it can- 
not afford to borrow money, and no business 
can succeed on a large scale in this country 
which does not have and use a large borrow- 
ing power. 

I will cut this short, because the hour is 
late; but I want to say just one thing right 
here; I am not one of those men who have 
disparaged this Republic. I think that every 
generation goes through the follies of its 
predecessors. Every thirty or forty years 
we have a war. We had to have one with 
Spain not so-very long ago, just because we 
had not had the fun of being in that great 
war which Senater Gordon put down. Every 
thirty or forty years we have a fiat money 
agitation; sométimes we call it greenbacks 
and sometimes we call it 16 to 1; but what- 
ever it is it goes back through every gener- 
ation that lives?” 

And so now ‘we have once more upon us 
our old friends, ‘the old granger laws and a 
new crop of statesmen are riding into place 
and power on this same old proposition, and 
these doctrines which were exploded thirty 
cr forty years ago. And there are men who 
are making their political fortunes today by 
being railroad killers. (Applause.) 

I mean to say by that not that they are 
lilling the railroads that are here and estab- 
lished and have grown to full size, but they 
ire killing all the little baby roads that have 
not yet come before us and which would have 
arisen but: for their political activity. Of 
course, the railroads can play a_ waiting 
game, the same as anyone else, and remain 
unextended until the old folly has been 
threshed out once again. 

But you will notice that there is no 
money forthcoming for extensions and bet- 
terments. And why is this? After a while 
the pendulum swings back again, and appre- 
hension lessens and things take on a more 
normal and safer aspect. 


He Wants No Emperor Teddy. 


I for one say that a second-rate government 
by the people is better than a first-rate gov- 
ernment by an emperor. And not even 
Teddy Roosevelt is good enough for me as 
Emperor of the United States. (Applause.) 
In the first place he is too able, and in the 
next place sometimes the side of the square 
deal that is next to him looks longer than 
the other side. . (Laughter and cheers.) 

Therefore, with new hope and confidence 
I come before you who are the representatives 
of the best intelligence and the best imdus- 
triai capabilities and capacity of the Amer- 
ican people, to plead the cause of my indus- 
try with you. Of all the industries in this 
country, in the time of our distress, with a 
great labor organization, more powerful than 
any other organization of this country, fore- 
ing up the rate of wages day by day—and I 
do not complain of that. The men working 
in my industry work hard, and in a danger- 
ous pursuit. They ought, to have more, and 
I am glad for them to have it if it can be 
got for them. 

I say, with that pressure beneath us, of this 
mighty organization, the most powerful trust 
of.this country, pressing up the rate of wages 
from below, and with the strong hand. of the 
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government at Washington laid upon us, 
pressing down the rates from above, and 
with thé, organizations of shippers all over 
this country, with their eminent and brilliant 
talent, to fight every increase of income on 
our part in that struggle for existence which 
we are. making, pleading in the courts that 
our property may not be confiscated, plead- 
ing with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for money with which to pay our men, 
and with which to meet the increased demands 
made upon us every day—in that struggle for 
life or death upon which we are engaged to- 
day there has been but one industry in this 
country that has come forward and has said: 
“In the time of your distress we are willing 
to share with you, we are willing that our 
rates may be increased in order that even in 
the years of our least prosperity and of ill 
fortune, we may help bear the burden with 
you”—I say one industry alone came for- 
ward, and that has been the industry which 
you gentlemen represent tonight. (Prolonged 
applause.) 

Last of all I wish to say that, when elec- 
tion day is over, along with the questions of 
what is the outcome of the baseball season— 
(Laughter)—then the question of human 
rights comes up before the courts, and before 
the administrative organization of this coun- 
try, I want to unite in the prayer with you 
gentlemen that the Great Father in Wash- 
ington will have mercy upon all of the “trust- 
busted” of this country. (Applause.) 


The Toastmaster Is Generous. 


THE TOASTMASTER: It is growing late, 
and I shall detain you not much more than 
an hour longer. (Laughter.) It had been 
the intention of the committee that I, as a 
fitting peroration of this wonderful dinner, 
should make the address of the evening. But 
with my customary charity and forebearance 
I have sacrificed myself upon the altar of 
ycur comfort. I feel a great deal like the 
little boy did who was taught to say in his 
~rayers each night a little word of thanks 
for every good thing he had done during the 
day. One night he said, “I thank’ God that 
I offered my candy to papa before I took any 
of it myself: I thank God I offered my candy 
to mamma before [ took any myself; I thank 
God that I offered my candy to my little 
sister before I took any for myself, and I 
thank God there was a little candy left.” 
(Laughter.) 

So you can thank God that there is a little 
eandy left tonight. I am going to thank 
you and not God for your kind attention, for 
your patience and for your. appreciation of 
the brilliant addresses to which you have lis- 
tened. You will not realize, perhaps, until 
tomorrow that you have heard tonight three 
speakers whose remarks shall be epochal in 
your lives. 

I want to thank you again, gentlemen, on 
behalf of the American Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation and on behalf of myself as toast- 
master for having waited so long and so 
patiently for these concluding remarks of 
mine. (Applause.) 
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SOUVENIRS AT THE CONVENTION. 

The Pittsburg Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup- 
ply Company gave out a handsome brown 
leather pocket book and cardcase. Leave it 
to “Con” Yeager! 

Sterne & Son Company, Chicago, gave out 
a handsome black leather pocket book con- 
taining a $1,000 accident insurance policy. 

The American Can Company had a small 
lard can made up as a dice box, containing a 
set of dice, and also lithographed ash trays, 
which were very attractive. 

The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 
gave out a concave and convex pocket mirror. 
“Laff and the world laffs wit’ you, weep and 
you blubber alone.” 

Sefton Manufacturing Company gave out a 
steel tape in a silver case, an exceedingly 
“classy” affair. 

J. B. Ford Company had a small comb in 
a case for their friends—a handy and useful 
rig. ™ é 
The Armour Ammonia Works distributed a 
neat “bullshead” watch fob. 


ENTERTAINMENT AT THE CONVENTION 


Of course the banquet was; the star at- 
traction on the entertainment programme of 
the 1910 convention, as it is at every annual 
gathering. But the “Southern Dinner” was 
by no means the whole thing in the way of 
entertainment—indeed, there were those who 
were heard to express the opinion that the 
“hot stuff” at the smoker was even more to 
their taste than the Creole sayce of the 
Southern spread. Both were “hot” enough, 
but in different ways. 

The General Entertainment Committee 
was under the masterly direction of that. na- 
tive Marylander translated into a typical 
Chicago hustler, Dave Colbert, of Miller & 
Hart. He sustained the traditions of the 
office as established by Bob Hunter, Arthur 
White and other predecessors in previous 


years, and gave the visitors a continuous 
good time from their arrival to their de- 
parture. He was fortunate also in having on 
his committee such able coadjutors. 

The members of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee were: D. V. Colbert, Miller & Hart, 
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chairman; Geo. W. Williams, salt merchant; 
Fred K. Higbie, packers’ supplies; Geo. Sayer, 
Wolf, Sayer & Heller; Robt. H. Hunter, in- 
surance; James Cunningham, Clyde Machine 
Works; Chas. A. Sterne, Sterne & Son Co., 
packinghouse by-products; Edwin S. Water- 
bury, Morris & Company; Arthur D. White, 
Swift & Company; E. W. Merritt, Armour 
& Company; A. N. Benn, Omaha Packing 
Company; Fred Burrows, G. H. Hammond 
Company; G. L. Miller, National Packing 
Company; W. J. Mullaley, American Can 
Company; Leslie Schwabacher, L. J. Schwa- 
bacher & Company, brokers; C. W. Jones, 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby; C. A. Cone, Bickett 
Coal Company; Chas. F. Healy, N. K. Fair- 
bank Company; James F. Agar, Western 
Packing & Provision Company; Thomas 
Brennan, Independent Packing Company; 
Osear G. Mayer, Oscar F. Mayer & Bro. 


The Annual Smoke-. 
The first event on the formal entertain- 


ment programme was the annual smoker on 
Monday evening in the big banquet hall of 


the Hotel La Salle. The programme included 
the best vaudeville talent to be’ secured in 
the country, a programme that was admir- 
ably arranged and that included entertain- 
ment to suit all tastes and faneies. A large 
orchestra rendered a concert programme and 
played for the performers, including dancers, 
singing comedians, a banjo duo, ete. Miss 
Olive Briscoe, Frank Bush and .Will McDer- 
mott Were among the “headliners.” .. A 
Japanese family in an acrobatic and balanc- 
ing act was the cleverest thing of the kind 
that has been seen anywhere. - For. “hot 
stuff” there was “Cleo, the Girl in Red,” and 
all that need be said of her is that she took 
away the breath of the audience—which is 
going some, considering the crowd! 

Added attractions on the programme which 
made as big a hit as anything during the 
evening were furnished from the convention 
ranks. The Cincinnati quartette provided a 
number of songs and were recalled again and 
again. A “big laugh” was the burlesque 
“stunt” of the New York delegation, who ap- 
peared in blackface and brilliant uniforms as 
the “Afro-American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion,” demanding admittance to the conven- 
tion. They were led by the Reverend Booker 
T. Washington, alias Joe Shannon, who made 
a witty speech, which was responded to by 
James S. Agar in behalf of the white-face 
packers. Al Rohe was cleverly disguised as 
the leader of the band, and led his musicians 
in approved style. 

The smoker was attended by nearly a 
thousand packers and their friends, and the 
merry scenes about the tables continued until 
close on toward midnight. 

The “Southern Dinner,” in the planning of 
which Harry Boore and his committeemen 
covered themselves with glory, is described 
elsewhere in this report. 


The Trip to the Magic City. 

On Wednesday the Entertainment Com- 
mittee provided for “getaway day” a trip 
that was both novel and educational. The 
visitors were taken on a special Pullman 
train to the “magic city” of Gary, Ind., where 
the immense steel plant of the Indiana Steel 
Company, the largest and most modern in the 
world, was inspected. Where a few years 


ago there was nothing but a waste of sand 
and scrub oak there now rises a wonderful 
industrial city, complete with its paved 
streets, electric lighting and other municipal 
improvements, and across the way the won- 
derful steel plant stretching over acres and 
acres. The visitors were amazed at the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, both industrial 
and municipal. 

The party never could have walked about 
the steel works, so they were taken over the 
route and through the various mills on steel 
gondola cars, from which they could obtain 
an excellent view of operations. Upon their 
return to their train they found an elaborate 
luncheon spread at tables in the various Pull- 
mans, and this they discussed during the re- 
turn to Chicago. 

Chairman Colbert and A. D. White were 
the executives who looked after the success 
of these features, and they had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Hill of the Transit House in ar- 
ranging the luncheon service, and of Mr. 
Quinn of the Anheuser-Busch Company in 
planning the liquid refreshments. The party 
was returned to the city early in the after- 
noon, delighted with what had been seen and 
done, and ready to vote the entertainment of 
the 1910 convention just about the “best 
ever.” 
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THE ATTENDANCE 


The attendance at the 1910 convention 
was a pleasant surprise. In view of the 
business conditions which have prevailed 
during the past year it would not have been 
surprising if the attendance had -been cut 
in two. You can’t blame a packer who has 
been losing two dollars on every hog he 
killed if he decides that he cannot afford the 
expense of a convention trip. 

But that did not happen to be the way 
most of the packers figured it out. In his 
bulletins in advance of the convention Sec- 
retary McCarthy suggested that the conven- 
good talk the 
troubles of the past year. This 
way the majority of the packers looked at 
it, and as usual they proved shrewd calcula- 


tion was a place to over 


tors. A few dollars’ expense money did not 


their estimation with 
money value of being able to get together, 
compare notes and talk it over thoroughly. 

That why the attendance 
large as usual, and if anything it exceeded 
slightly the record-breaking figures of 1909. 
Of course, the 
tions are a strong drawing factor. 
hard times a hates to miss all the 


compare in the big 


was was as 


attractions of these conven- 
Even in 
fellow 
good things that are coming to him on the 
convention programme. 
no exception. So it was that the combined 
drawing power of necessity 
human the 1910 
tion as big a success as any other of its 
predecessors in point of attendance. 
Members began to drop in early, as usual, 
in order not to miss the social times that 
always precede the opening of the conven- 
tion. Quite a few came in as early as Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening, and by Sun- 


And this year was 


and 
conven- 


business 


intercourse made 


day the influx was in full swing. 

The delegations from various important 
centers made considerable stir upon their ar- 
rival, as is usual every year. The Cincin- 
nati delegation was the largest in numbers 
and could be heard the farthest away. But 
then that is to be expected, and Cincinnati 
is always accorded the first prize in both 
of these particulars. Delegations from other 
cities were not far behind, however, and the 
representation this year was fully up to the 
standard. 


The New York Delegation. 


The New York delegation was among the 
first to reach Chicago. It came in on the 
Lake Shore Limited at four o’clock Sunday 
afternoon. There were between thirty-five 
and forty in the:party, which was added to 
later by a number of strays. This was the 
best record New York had made, and had 
it not been that a large number of the old 
stand-bys from New York were detained for 
various reasons, the New York delegation 
would have been a close rival to that from 
Cincinnati. 

The party was in charge of “Prince” Al- 
bert Rohe, as usual, and that is all that 
need be said concerning the success of the 
trip. Mr. Rohe had as assistant chaperons 
Messrs. Shannon, Davidson and Sweeney, of 
the old New York bunch who have made pre- 
vious trips memorable. The commissary de- 
partment was liberally supplied and there 
was continual feasting throughout the trip. 
A phonograph with a number of special rec- 
ords furnished a great deal of amusement. 
One of the hits of the occasion was a song 





was the . 


to the tune of. “Has Anybody Here Seen 

Kelly,” which ran as follows: 

Has anyone here seen Penley, 

Pen-ley, 

Has anyone here seen Penley, 

Penley from the State of Maine, 

He is- not bad, he is not nice, 

He has never been to jail, though he deals 
ice; 

Has anyone here seen Penley, 

Penley from the State of Maine. 


a 


n 


As Mr, Penley is always a member of the 
New York party, this song was duly appre- 
ciated and liberally encored. 

The phonograph also revealed some of the 
secrets of the life of “Doc” Cook, alias Her- 
man Zaun, and had something to say about 
that Cleveland pig that insisted on accom- 
panying President Rohe home last year. 

The New York delegation numbered among 
its members several prominent New Yorkers 
who were making their first trip to the 
packers’ meeting. It is needless to say that 
they were properly initiated. The party in- 
cluded President Charles Rohe, Albert T. 
Rohe, President Chris. Tietjen, of the West 
Side Bank; Jacob Leeser, the big provision 
man; Herman Schlosser, Herman’ Brand, 
the John D. Rockefeller of the fat and skin 
business; George Kern and Otto Stahl, the 
provision manufacturers; Edward Guggen- 
heimer and Meyer Katz of the M. Zimmer- 
mann Company; “Uncle” Carl Dreier of the 


W. J. Wilcox Lard & Refining Company, 
H. C. MacDowell of the G. H. Hammond 


Company, Henry Read of Charles Read’s 
Sons, Arthur Weisbecker, the big Harlem re- 
tailer; William G. Wagner, the silver-tongued 
orator of the New York trade; Sam 
Bailey of C. M. Bailey & Co., Newark, N. J.; 
John Graff of Fischer & Co., provisions; 
Berthe Frank of the Washington Beef Co.; 
A. Weistelke. of B. W. Otis & Co.;: Gus 
Fink, of A. Fink & Sons, Newark, N. J.; L. 
M. Byles, of W. E. Byles & Co., import and 
export brokers; Louis Meyer and Max 
Strohmeyer, of the Empire Bologna & Pro- 
vision Co.; Hoboken, N. J., and W. H. 
Hodgon, manager of Conron Bros. Company’s 
beef department. 

The members of the “old guard” in the 
party included, besides the Rohes, Joseph A. 
Shannon of the Shannon Bros. Co., Thomas 
Sweeney of the International Provision Co., 
Brooklyn; J. E. Davidson and S. H. Weil of 
Davidson & Weil, brokers, and H. C. Zaun, 
broker. 

Guests of the New York party included E. 
M. Penley, Auburn, Maine; A. F. Mentzer, 
the Boston broker and commission man; J. 
R. Poole, another Boston broker, who was 
making his first trip to the convention; W. 
L. Bryans, of the Swope-Hughes-Benstead 
Co., Cleveland; J. B. MeCrea, Ohio Provision 
Co., Cleveland; M. C. Tuefel, Theurer-Nor- 
ton Provision Co., Cleveland; Thomas Reid, 
Blumenstock & Reid Co., and N. 0. New- 
comb, Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleveland. 





The Cincinnati Bunch. 


The Cincinnati “bunch” reached Chicago 
about an hour after the New York delega- 
tion, coming in on a special Pullman. train 
over the Big Four. The party was in charge 
of Charles Roth, which is “nuff sed.” The 
train comprised several electric-lighted Pull- 
mans, dining car, baggage and commissary 
car, and a continuous banquet was served 
all the way from Cincinnati to Chicago, 
along with music and other fixings. The 
famous Cincinnati quartette was on board 
and these all-around artists provided a 
never-ending source of entertainment. The 
delegation wore tall conical hats of yellow 
and black, and as they marched down Michi- 
gan avenue one hundred strong, with the 
musie in advance, and Charley Roth; J. J. 
Dupps and “Papa” Schmidt doing the drum 
major act, they attracted as much attention 
as a circus parade. 

Their headquarters was the KaAiserhoff, 
with Vogelsang’s as a sub-station for re- 
freshments. The campaign opened Sunday 
evening with a big spread at Vogelsang’s, at 
which the delegations from New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo and other points, as 
well as the Chicago members, were guests. 
Charley Roth acted as toastmaster, and there 
were speeches by former President Agar and 
Secretary McCarthy of the Association, Mr. 
Guggenheimer of New York and Mr. Gucken- 
berger of Cincinnati, William A. Hopkins, 


the next treasurer of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, and other orators. -The Cincinnati 
quartette did some very fine singing. The 
Cincinnati programme included the usual 


luncheon with Oscar Meyer on Tuesday, and 
the “wind-up” dinner at the Kaiserhoff on 
Wednesday night. 

The one disappointment of the trip was 
the absence of General Michael Ryan, who 
was prevented from attending by illness. It 
did not seem the same without the General. 
The Cincinnati party included the follow- 
ing: The John C. Roth Packing Co., John G. 
Roth, Jos. L? Roth, Chas. E. Roth, Frank J. 
Roth, Max. N. Agger, R. S. Allen; George 
Zehler Prov. Co., George Zehler; A. Sander 
Packing Co., Armin Sander; J. & F. Schroth 
Packing Co., Michael Schroth; John: Hoff- 
man Son’s Co., Jacob Hoffman, W. J. Settle- 
mayer; Jacob Vogel & Sons, Jacob Vogel, 
George Stewart; John Hoffman Packing Co., 
Chas. Hauck; Ernst Freund Packing Co., 
Ernst Freund, Freddie Hoffman; Maescher & 
Co., Arthur Maescher; Michael F. Hoffman; 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Chas. 
Schmidt, A. W. Gaddum, John J. Dupps; C. 
Schmidt & Co., Herman C. Ahrens; The 
Butchers Packing Co., Jos. Orth, Leo Blum; 
Union Stock Yards Co., F. B. Edmands; 
United States Printing Co., Arthur R. Mor- 
gan, Robt. C. Knauft; United States Paper 
Goods Co., H. W. Stuart; Cincinnati Process 


& Engraving Co., Albert Noelke; Rapid 
Electrotype Co., Wm. Kauffman; Jacobs 
Cordage Co., Fred. Guckenberger; Regal 


Belting Co., L. A. Bode; Heekin Can Com- 
pany, Henry L. Gates; Cosmopolitan Bank, 
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Wm. G. Meiners; Niebling Ice Machine Co., 
Fred. Niebling; Consignees Favorite Box Co., 
Louis Reemelin; Earle & Daniel Grain Co., 
Wm. Klein; Cincinnati Carriage Goods Co., 
Max Jewett; Hubig Pie & Baking Co., Simon 
Hubig; Ben Hellman, Anthony Moder, Wm. 
A. Hopkins, C. J. Heckle, Frank Meyers, Ed- 
ward Leonard, Jacob Miller, Meyer Newhoff, 
Chris. Lucken, Chas. B. Murray, Jos. Stein- 
bicker, Rott. J. O’Brien, Albert G. Weist, 
Michael Crowe, Robt. West, Henry Mund- 
henk, Henry Leesman, Anthony Kuntz, John 
A. Robinson, John Penzero, Fred Barkau, 
Chas. Krueck, C. H. Bolte, Max. Kurzynski, 
Robert Meyer, William Ehrhardt, John 
Reinhardt, John G. Grimm, Ira Oscar Stutz, 
Dayton, 0.; Henry Burkhardt, Dayton, 0O.; 
Louis Burkhardt, Dayton 0O.; Fred Benz, 
Glendale, O.; Henry Wagner, Bond Hill, 0.; 
Chas. Sucher, Dayton, O.; G. W. Stedman, 
Aurora, Ind.; Wm. Biddle, College Hill, O.; 
A. Stolle, Richmond Ind.; T. G. Slifer, Ham- 
ilton, O.; George Rupp, Hamilton, O.; Frank 
Steinmehl, Birmingham, Ala. 


Pittsburg Made Big Showing. 


Pittsburg appeared on the scene this year 
with a big delegation, which shows that 
the Smoky City is beginning to wake up to 
the advantages of membership in the Amer- 


ican Meat Packers’ Association. A _ great 
deal of the success of this trip was due tg 


the hustling abilities of “Con” Yeager, of 
the Pittsburgh Butchers & Packers’ Supply 
Co., who had charge of the party. They 


came in a special Pullman, with all the 
trimmings, and had a splendid time from 
start to finish, thanks to the endeavors of 


Mr. Yeager. 

The party included Chas. H. Ogden, Pitts- 
burgh Provision & Packing Co., director in 
the Association; William Mall and George 
Hoffman, North Side Packing Co., John Seiler, 
of John Seiler Co.; Ernst Meixner, Brookside 
Sausage Works; Ed. Wettach, William Zoller 
Co.; William Crozier, Duquesne Packing Co.; 
Joseph Konle, Union Packing Co.; W. Kaes 


loe, Houston Packing Co.; Charles Gloekler, 
of B. Gloekler; C. L. Walsh, Dunlevy Bros. 
Co.; William Rea and W. B. Rea, of Rea 
& Co., J. C. Lower, the livestock man; Jo- 


-seph T. Taylor, H. T. Chandler, Con Yeager 
of the Pittsburgh Butchers & Packers’ Sup- 


ply Co., and these ladies: Mrs. Yeager, Mrs. 
Mall, Mrs. Hoffman, Mrs. Seiler and Mrs. 
Meixner. 
Buffalo Whoops ’Er Up Again. 
The Buffalo delegation was again under 


the chaperonage of C. H. 
who so successfully 


A. Wannenwetsch, 
piloted the party last 
year. They had a special Pullman and had 
a merry time from start to finish. There 
were twenty-three in the crowd. They ar- 
rived Monday morning. decorated with hand- 
some ribbon badges with a Buffalo in gold 
for a pendant. The party included the fol- 


lowing among others: J. C. Dold, F. F. 
Klinck, Chas. C. Klinck, Matthew Danahy, 
Jos. Sahlen, E. J. Smith, Jacob Moschel, 


Geo. Weiss, Chas. Mansfield, Wm. Lansill, J. 
8. Carr, S. M. Boren, Bert Johnston, J. Kelley, 
Edward Danahy, Morris Schaffner of Erie, 
Pa.; I. V. Horn, Jas. Bell, Jr., Wm. F. Fel- 
ton. Geo. B. Whitney, F. M. Howe, J. L. 
McCabe, and C. H. A. Wannenwetsch. 


The Other Delegations. 


The St. Louis delegation was headed by 
Fred Krey and Pierre Garneau. The Phila- 
delphia delegation arrived in a special Pull- 
man and included the usual leading figures, 
among whom were Jacob Beiswanger, J. J. 
Felin, John Livezey and others. J. J. Mar- 
tin was one of the delegation, making this 
his first trip to the convention. B. W. Cork- 
ran, Jr., headed the Baltimore delegation. 
The rest of the country was well repre- 
sented by individual delegates and groups of 
members coming in from all directions. 

Canada had a number of representatives, 
including W. E. Matthews of Peterboro; C. 
8. Blackwell of Toronto and others. British 
provision interests .were represented by W. 
A. Gillespie of Litt Bros. & Co., George Roper 
of Roper & Co., and J. M. Waite, all of 


Liverpool. 





THE ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


The associate members of the Associa- 
tion, comprising chiefly manufacturing and 
supply houses which furnish packers with their 
implements well as_ the 
brokers and commission men who are a neces- 
sary and handy cog in the big business wheel, 
were as fully represented as usual at the con- 
The associate members, many of 
them, are among the most active and efficient 
workers in forwarding every Association in- 
terest, and they are invaluable helpers when 
there 


and material, as 


vention. 


is anything to be done that requires 


hustle and push and enthusiasm. They were 
all on hand this year, and made the conven- 
tion surroundings that much livelier by their 
presence. 

Those of the associate list who sell things 
to the packers and curers followed their usual 
custom of opening headquarters, where they 
either displayed their wares or met their cus- 
tomers and prospective customers and talked 
Most of the 18th the 
La Salle was given up to these reception and 


things over. floor of 


exhibition rooms, and other quarters over- 


flowed on to other floors. 


WALTER H. MILLER 
(Miller & Hart, Chieago, Ill.) 
Active Worker in the Association. 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 


Was represented by President C. G. Schmidt, 
A. W. Gaddum, J. J. Dupps, H. Kornman and 
Geo. H. Stallman. The company exhibited 


especially a “Boss” 


a “Boss” 


pneumatic sausage stuffer, 
cutter and a cdéld storage door with 
expecially desirable qualities. Their souvenir 
Was a concave and convex mirror, showing 
you before and after the convention. Laugh, 
you son of a gun! 

The General Vehicle Company occupied. a 
reception room and was represented by S. H. 
Petersen and P. C. Chryssler. 

The Allbright-Nell Company, makers of 
packinghouse and lard machinery, as usual 
had a very interesting exhibit. The concern 
was represented by W. B. Allbright. B. F. 
Nell, J. F. Havens and B. F. Nell, Jr., and 
their headquarters was the center for a crowd 
all the time. 

The Brecht Company, of St. Louis, manu- 
facturers of butchers’ and packers’ machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies, was represented 
by Gus V. Brecht, H. J. Sparks, L. A. 
Kramer, E. D. Skinner, S. R. Logwood and 
IE. D. Spencer. The company as usual had a 
very interesting layout, and the boys met all 
their old friends and made many new _ ones, 
besides doing a lot of business. : 

Wannenwetsch & Company, of Buffalo pack- 


inghouse engineers, had a reception room, and 
were represented by C. H. A. Wannenwetsch 
and W. F. Felton. 

The Armstrong Cork Company had a big 
and attractive headquarters in charge of G. G. 
Oetting, Harry E. Moon, R. A. Junker and 
E. J. Ward. John Livezey of Philadelphia 
was also omnipresent. 

The Jones Cold Store Door Company oc- 
cupied a room and exhibited a model Jones 
door. The company was represented by Gen- 
eral manager J. V. Jamison, Jr., and he was 
very busy figuring and taking orders for Jones 
doors. 

Patterson Parchment Paper Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J., was represented by W. E. Brunner 
and Mr. Pratt. 

Robert S. Redfield & Company, of New 
York, occupied a reception room and were 
represented by President R. S. Redfield, A. B. 
Harrington and Otto. Nord, the latter the Chi- 
cago representative. 

The Clyde Machine Works Company was 
represented by F. D. Follansbee and J. D. 
Cunningham. “Get the Clyde habit!” That’s 
what they seemed to be doing, all right. 

The Fred. K. Higbie Company had their 
usual big exhibit of packers’ supplies: wood- 
enware, rope, twine, etc., etc. The company 
was represented by E. C. Price, president ; 
Jas. A. Greenlee, Geo. E. Elliott, W. J. Croke, 
Tom L. Johnson, Jr., and Miss Lillian Doose, 
without whom no Higbie exhibit would be 
complete. 

The Taber Pump Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
had its representatives on hand as usual, and 
ihey were kept busy explaining the merits of 
Taber pumps for lard, soap, *grease, etc. 

Sterne & Son Company occupied a reception 
room, and were represented by Chas. A. 
Sterne, Wm. Hooten, Geo. W. Beman, Chem- 
ist E. C. Hulbert and D. P. Cosgrove. Their 
souvenir, a leather pocket book containing a 
paid-up $1,000 accident policy, made a big 
hit. ‘ 

The Electric Compressing Machine Com- 


pany room was occupied by M. Woodbury 
Sawyer, president, of Boston, Mass. Their 
sausage stuffer in actual operation made a 


big. hit. 

The American Can Company exhibit was, 
as always, exceptionally attractive, as were 
the souvenirs given out. The company was 
represented by A. L. Fanning, A. V. Crary, 


W. J. Mullaly, C. D. Reed, H. R. Hall and 
A. V. Vorkeller. 

The Shonk Company was represented by 
Messrs. Shonk, Cassidy. Dawson and Bing- 


ham, and had a very interesting exhibit. 

The Sefton Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturers of all kinds of paper boxes, were 
represented by J. P. Brunt and S. S. Case. 
The souvenir they gave was a nifty little 
steel tape measure in a silver case. It was 
about the neatest thing given out. 

The United Cork Companies occupied a 
reception room and were represented by Ed. 
Hahn and W. J. Richter. 

The Detroit Salt Company was represented 
at this convention. 

The Stedman Foundry and Machine Works, 
Aurora, Ind., had Geo. M. Stedman for repre- 
sentative. They all use Stedman’s bone 
grinders. 

The Union Fibre Company, Winona, Minn., 
was represented by J. H. Bracken, F. J. Bing- 
ham, S. E. McPartlin, L. C. Westwood, F. M. 
Northam and H. W. Leeds. 

C. Walter, the horn man, had an extremely 
attractive exhibit. 

The American Meat Packers’ Supply Com- 
pany had a reception room, and was rep-e- 
sented by F. K. Higbie, D. W. Lester, Stewart 


Prosser and R. E. Kartack. 
Boebinger Hardware Company, manufac- 
turers of the “Paragon” spraying machine. 


were represented by A. Boebinger and had 
a room where their guests were received. 

L. J. Schwabacher & Company, represented 
by . Leslie Schwabacher, James A. Duggan 
and F. A. Cater, occupied a room and “marked 
up” the board of trade quotations by mears of 
a special wire service. Their rooms were a 
center for traders. Their souvenir was a 
watch fob—‘Schwabacher’s hog.” 
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THOSE WHO WERE THERE 


The Roth brothers appeared as_ usual. 
This year, however, tliere were four instead 
of three—Brother Frank making the fourth. 
They pulled off several new stunts; that is 
-—new in Chicago. They got a great “hand” 
everywhere they “showed.” You can’t beat 
any one of the Roths from Cin-cin-nat-i! 

The Cincinnati quartette dispensed all 
kinds of music, always in accordance with 
the time, the place and the gang. Those 
four “Professors” are the real thing. 

Carl Aldrich, of the Morton-Gregson Co., 
Nebraska City, came in with an extended 
“clearing” on his noodle. Very little 
“brush” left on that old think-tank of his’n. 

Sunday saw ’em drifting in from every- 
where in ones, twos, dozens, and fifties and 
more in a bunch. Everyone wore an air of 
“Here I am, Mr. Devil, come and take me, 
I’m going to have a hellova time, anyhow!” 

Charles A. Murphy, dealer in fresh animal 
matter, used in the manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical preparations, was one of the highly 
efficient entertainment committee appointed 
this year, and he held his end up in the 
approved Murphy style. ; 

W. B. Cassell, the well-known and very 
popular Baltimore broker, responded to “the 
call of the wild.” “Impossible to resist it 
once a year,” said Bill. 

John Grassell, general manager of the Can- 
ners’ Can and ‘Wilson Nail combination, was 
“Johnny on the Spot.” When John resigned 
his position as chief purchasing agent for 
Morris & Company, “the boys” presented 
him with the finest chest of silver they could 
find. as a token of their great satisfaction 
getting rid of him. What? 


John Moran, who is now in Louisville, Ky., 


Was present, ani was the only honorary 
member elected at this convention. There 
are very few men in harness today who eh- 


tered the packing business when John did. 
His stories of the “old times” are very in- 
teresting and in many instances startling. 

It will be remembered that last vear See- 
retary MeCarthy showed considerable phy- 
sical improvement over the year previous. 
This vear he gained 211% grains in weight, as 


against 20 for the year previous and 18% 
grains for the year before that. Shows 


what gelf will do for a man. 

Chas. G. (Boss) Schmidt, poet laureate of 
Cincinnati, uncorked several good pomes 
none of your “spring” or “beeyewtifull 
snow” things, but good old anvil choruses 
and sich. 

The N’York coterie blew in on the “Twenty- 
First Century,” looking like four-time win- 
ners and acting the part. This delegation 
was under the strict chaperonage of the irre- 
pressible Albert Rohe, and acted accordingly. 
The acting can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

Say! They didn’t suppress that book 
about the doin’s in St. Louis society for 
nothing, judging from “form” recorded of 
some of the entries from that burg at the 
convention. St. Louis may or may not be 
a slow town; in any case it hasn’t affected 
the gait of some of its products—noticeably. 

ameelll 

General Michael Ryan, who had always 
lent his remarkably personality to make the 
annual meetings interesting, was missing this 
vear because of ill-health. And maybe he 
wasn’t missed! 

The Hon. James S. Agar enjoyed every 
minute of the annual re-union, and is one of 
the most enthusiastic and useful members of 
the Association. Who said pork loins? 

President Charles Rohe has been re-chris- 
tened King Charles, the title of Prince having 
become too small to fit him any more. 

Prince Albert Rohe (to which title he suc- 


ceeded upon his illustrious kinSman being 
proclaimed King) was there—very much. 


Anything Al. cannot think up in the way of 
devilment there is no use in anyone else at- 
tempting. 

Charles A. Kerber and William A. Kerber 





did the honors for the “House of Kerber” 
and, needless to say, did it right. Anybody 
question that? Charlie looked somewhat, 
“fine” this year. 


H. H. Brunt, the well-known tallow and 
grease broker, was one of the comminglers, 
and met many of his old New York friends. 
The grease barrels’ ears burned. 

President Pattenden, of the Union Stock, 
Yards Can Company, a past-master mixer, 
helped make things pleasant for all he came 
in contact with. 


Geo. W. (Salt) Williams did his share of 
entertaining, as usual. You know there’s 
someone around when “Salt” is on the job. 


F. A. Hart, the genial casing manufacturer, 
had the time of his life. F. A. enjoys his 
job, and always knows his way home. 

E. C. Price, president of the Fred K. Higbie 
Company, ably assisted by a clever staff, did 
the company proud. E. C. does not consider 
expense in affairs of this kind. 

Joseph Allerdice, president of the Indian- 
apolis Abattoir Company, was present early 
and on hand at every session. Raising all 
kinds of—— Well! + Not that could be 
noticed; but he enjoyed everything in his 
own unostentatious way. 

Arthur Adler, Glen Evans and Papa Obern- 
dorf, of the Adler & Oberndorf firm, took in 


R. MANNHEIMER 
Ind.) 
Founders of the 


(Evansville, 
One of the Association. 
the whole show, and pronounced it worth the 
money; and they ain't like people that don’t 
know a good thing when they see it. 

P. J. Hamler attended in a body. ’Nuff sed. 

E. W. Penley, of Auburn, Me., one of the 
biggest big men in the Association. attended. 
The special car he came in was out of the re- 
pair shop and ready for the return trip by 
Thursday. 

The slogan of the “House of Roth” was 
“Let ’er go, Gallagher!” And maybe she 
didn’t went. 

The Buffalo crowd, tried and true, are cer- 
tainly worth the money. They come with 
several intents, the principal being to make 
each successive meeting better than the last, 
and they do.their share, and then some, to- 
ward that end. 

Who discovered America? Why, Chris- 
topher Columbus, of course, but it wasn’t 
really and truly located until “The Colonel” 
hove into view in the offing—wherever that 
is. 

Judge Harry Boore certainly made a repu- 
tation as chairman of the Banquet Commit- 
tee. Several of the leading hotels of the 
country have offered the Judge big induce- 
ments to undertake the direction of their gas- 
tronomic departments. 

“Con” Yeager, the high mogul of the Pitts- 
burg aggregation, kept his end of the game 


going good and fast. Mary had a little lamb, 
It’s fleecse was white as snow, They took it 
down to Pittsburg, And—now look at the 
darn thing! 

Sam Stretch, the old and new time spice 
man of New York, Chicago and London, reg- 
istered and stuck around with the bunch to 
the last round, and then didn’t throw up the 
sponge—or anything else! 

Bob Hunter, the only real fire insurance 
man in the United States at large, did every- 
thing he could to make it pleasant for the 
visitors, and R. Henry is some entertainer 
when he starts out. 

The Agar Packing Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was ably represented by Wood S. Agar. 

A. G. Glick, of Brittain & Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and an enthusiastic member of 
the Association, was busy all the time. Mr. 
Glick is one of the progressives in the pack- 
ing industry. 

Jacob E. Decker, honorary member, and 
Jay Decker, of Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Iowa, were present and took in 
the whole show. 

Fred Betz, manager of the Louisville Pack- 
ing Company, and one of the real bright 
young fellows in the business, was an inter- 
ested attendant. 

S. R. Tomkins (alias Mr. Tankage, alias 
Mr. Stick, and to some people just “Tom”), 
of the Central Manufacturing Company, 
Lockland, Ohio, was there with his little oid 
9 and 20 spiel. 

The Brecht Company of St. Louis, was rep- 
resented by Gus V. Brecht, L. A. Kramer 
and Messrs. Logwood and Sparks. Harry 
Woodruff couldn't get away because of too 
much business in New York City. 

The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 
repreesnted as usual by Charles G. 
Schmidt, A. W. Gaddum, John J. Dupps ‘and 
G. H. Stallman, the Big Four of the Boss 
Bunch. 

Charles (not Cohan or Cohen), for- 
merly chief heifer dust slinger on Morris & 
Company’s purchasing staft, and now chief 
highwayman for the Bickett Coal Company, 
stood around and never said a word—what? 

E. W. Merritt, Armour & Company’s star 
advertising manager, said ‘to be slated for 
president of the Ice Trust, was around quite 
a few. Mr. Merritt has been one of the re- 
liables in the entertaining end of the meet- 
ings since the first call to arms. 

Arthur D. White (Lil Arthah), Swift & 
Company’s ,advertising manager, and one ot 
the hardest workers on various committees 
appointed for the entertainment of the mem- 
bers and visitors since the inception of the 
Association, was very much in evidence—not 
conspicuously, but actively so. 

Harry Freeman, of Boyd, Lunham & Com- 
pany, the Simeon Ford of the Association, 
is fast becoming an orator in the legitimate. 

Oscar I. and Osear IL, of the House of 
Mayer, did all the honors necessary and in 
true Mayer style. When you say Oscar, it 


Was 


Cone 


sounds like Vogelsangs or the Bismark 
Garden. 
Every year sees ’em better acquainted, 


closer together and genuinely glad to meet 
each other again. 

No one ever suspected the packers were 
such a bunch of good fellows in every sense 
of the word until they began to get together 
once a year. The whole thing has been an 
agreeable surprise to hundreds of them. 
“This year the taxi-cabs, automobiles and 
things behaved fairly well, everything con- 
sidered. They are evidently beginning to 
understand the conventionite and his peculiar 
idiosyneracies, which surely are peculiar 
enough at times. 

If you are looking for a panic you will find 
it in—Cap’n Streeter’s deestric. 

If you are looking for sympathy you will 
find it—in the dictionary. 

Do not get the idea that “the boys,” some 
of ’em trotting toward the sixty mark, have 
gone plumb to the hot place just because 
they had a durned good time. Everyone 
had a good time in his own way. 
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The Kaiserhof folks have occasion to re- 
member the Cincinnati bunch for some time 
after the convention. In fact, they do not 
forget °em from one meeting clear along to 
the next. 

Next morning: “How’ju feel?” 
feel?” Both together: “Gh, I guess it 
wouldn’t hurt, eh? Come on!” 

“Much dust on me, Sam?” asked Penley of 
the colored porter on his return from Gary. 
“Yassur, about a dollah’s wuth!” said Sam. 
“And on 2” asked Secretary McCarthy. 


“How'd yuh 


me ? 
“Pahdon me, suh; ah didn’t see yoh, but ah 
should say “bout ten cent’s wuth. sah. Yas- 
sur!” 
Canada interest in 
year f 


is taking an increased 
the Association. New faces this from 
north of the border were W. E. Matthews, 
of the George Matthews Company, Peterboro, 
Canada, and C. S. Blackwell, of the Park- 
Blackwell Company, Toronto. The “big 
noise” from Canada, otherwise known as Mr. 
A. Gunn, was absent. 

W. A. Gillespie, of Litt Bros. & Company, 
Liverpool, came’ all the way across the pond 
just to take in this convention, “don’t y’ 
know.” “Had a deuc’d fine time, old chap. 
Eh, what!” 

J. A. Hawkinson, vice-president and general 
manager of the Tennessee Packing Company, 
Nashville, was on hand again to renew old 
acquaintances. Mr. Hawkinson is one of the 
men who utilizes his time at the convention 
to good advantage, and does a lot of trading. 
He is an old Swift department head. 

J. M. Waite, of Liverpool, England, the big 
commission man, meat canner and provision 
merchant, is one of the most modern men in 
the world. He has attended every conven- 
tion since the organization of the Association, 
but this was the first year that anybody knew 
about it. He never registered and kept so 
much in the background that the Association 
officers and committee members had no chance 
to do the honors. Mr. Waite was discovered 
this year, however, and will have to abandon 
his incognito hereafter. 

As the Cincinnati delegation was.marching 
down Michigan avenue on its arrival it was 
met by an auto full of Chicago members, 
who greeted it with a big cheer: “Hurrah 
for Cincinnati!” A small boy seated on the 
curbstone heard the yell and sized up the 
situation cotemptuously. “Yah,” said he, 
“but they dey beat de Cubs!” Such is the 
baseball fever. 

We used to think that Dennis O’Brien was 
about the best sergeant-at-arms the Associa- 
tion ever had. But when it came to getting 
the crowd together and closing up the sup- 


ply shops during convention sessions this 
year, Bob Hunter and Ed Merritt took the 


blue ribbons. 

General 
vention 
left out. 

They are strictly up-to-date at the Hotel 
La Salle. Even the menu takes account of 
the latest styles in millinery. One of the 
luncheon features offered to guests was the 
prevailing shape in new fall bonnets, served 
up on silver platters. Some people call them 
German pancakes, but they certainly would 
have served as models for the ladies’ head- 
gear that is so popular this fall. 

Genial Michael Hoffmann, the efficient 
treasurer of the last year, appreciated the 
loving cup which the Association presented 
to him, and don’t you forget it. Michael 
has a great big heart, as well as a level head. 

President Rohe made a dignified and effect- 
ive presiding officer, and there was no time 
wasted while he was in the chair. 

Old Father Time may have used his scythe 
with sweeping effect during the past year, 
but his swing wasn’t wide enough to take in 
that veteran of veterans, C. B. Murray of 
Cincinnati. The old gentleman was on hand 
us lively and as much interested as though 
he were fifty years younger. 

There is no end to that Roth family. 
Every year a new one turns up. This year 
it was Frank, a chip of the old block. It is 
needless to say that he had a good time, 
even if he didn’t get to see any of the base- 
ball games. 


tvan’s absence made the conven- 
seem like “Hamlet” with Hamlet 


One of the modest men at the convention 
was from Wilkes-Barre, Pa. His name begins 
with H. The rest we will omit at his re- 
quest. because of his desire to keep out of the 
spotlight. He is a packer, all right, as: well 
as a good fellow. 

The ladies attracted a lot of attention at 
the banquet this year. It was a real beauty 
show, and right in the middle of the bouquet 
were two New York roses, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Shannon and Miss Shannon. No wonder the 
men tossed up the flowers to the ladies. 

There were a whole lot of people who 
learned this year that it pays to follow 
directions. Those who neglected to comply 
with the printed directions of the Banquet 
Committee, sent to them a month ago, found 
difficulty in getting seats at the banquet. 
They will know better after this. If a packer 
ran his establishment as carelessly as some 
of these chaps complied with the request of 
the Banquet Committee, he would soon be in 
the bankruptcy court. 

That trip to Gary was a corker, and those 
who missed it will be sorry for a year. It 
pays to take the tips of such good judges of 
entertainment as the members of the Chicago 
committee. When Dave Colbert or Bob 
Hunter recommends anything, you ean make 
up your mind it is all right. 

The Consignees’ Favorite Box Company, 
Chattanoora, Tenn., was represented by 
M. Newhoff and Ben Hellgann. 

The Electric Meat Curing Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was represented by F. B. 
Wagner and Geo. A. Kirkendale, lively and 
fitting repreesntatives. with an argument 
backed up by figures that don’t lie! 

The Cincinnati Abattoir Company was rep- 
resented by C. W. Yocum. 

Pierre Gareau and Fred Krey, represented 
the Krey Packing Company, St. Louis, to the 
entire satisfaction of themselves and every 
one else. 

M. K. Parker & Company was represented 


by J. B. Ziegler, M. K. Parker and C. G. 
Parker. 
Albert Johnson represented the Herf & 


Frerichs Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
and to no small extent, should any one ask 
yeu! 

Our old friend, L. M. Byles, of New York, 
attended, wearing a new set of.J. Hain 
whiskers. Not quite as big a bunch as 
J. Ham’s, but equally as brilliant. 

F. B. Roundey, of Grant, Arthur & 
Roundey, came with the New York dele- 
gation. Mr. Roundey considers this visit one 
of his most enjoyable ones. 

William Rea, of Rea & Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., was present, and active as usual. 


Fred F. Klinck represented the Klinck 
Packing Company of Buffalo. 
Chas. Sucher, Jr., of Chas. Sucher Pack- 


ing Company, Dayton, Ohio, represented that 
heuse. 

Herman Schlosser, of 99 Fifth avenue, New 
York, made his first appearance, and was very 
much pleased with everything and every- 


body. They never know till they try it how 
great it is! 

The Cincinnati band—Professors Mees, 
Brinkman, Adol and Wartman—did their 


work in exceedingly clever style. Each mem- 
ber is an artist, and all first-class singers, as 
well as instrumentalists. 


“Uncle” Carl Dreier, of the W. J. Wilcox 
Tard and Refining Company. New York, 
thoroughly enjoyed his visit. Mr. Dreier is 


an exceedingly 
goes. . 
George Roper, represented George Roper & 
Company, of Liverpool, England. 

Chas. H. Ogden, general manager of the 
Pittsburg Provision and Packing Company, 
was a very welcome visitor. 

Clarence Louis Coleman, of Oppenheimer & 
Company, was busy around among the boys. 
Mr. Coleman is one of the bright lights in 
the butchers’ supply business. 

Bechstein & Company were represented by 
Mr. Dalton, J. A. Maclean and G. L. Jonas, 
the Chicago representative of the house. 

Wm. B. Moulton, president of the Illinois 
State Civil Service Commission, was one of 
our esteemed guests again this year. 


»opular man—wherever he 
I 


The Blumer-Sartain Packing Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio, was repreesnted by W. H. 
Sartain. P 

S. Lewinsohn, Sam Stretch’s pal dropped in 
as usual. And they’re a good team. 

Otto Schenk represented F. Schenk & Sons, 
of Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Jacobs Cordage Company, of Cincin- 
nati, was represented by Fred Guckenberger 
—one of the real people, and don’t you for- 
get it. 

H. C. Zaun, the New York provision broker, 
attended as usual.: He said the trip was 
made with all the old-time frills thrown in, 
and some new ones. Leave it to Al Rohe. 

R. S. Allen, the John C. Roth Packing 
Company’s Birmingham, <Ala., representative, 
attended. 

The irrepressible John J. Dupps, of the 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, was 
very much in evidence. 

A. F. Mentzer represented A. F. Mentzer 
Company, of Boston. He is a “regular” now. 
Of course George T. Schapp was there. 
Dr. S. E. Bennett, chief inspector of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at Chicago, was 

present. “Doc” is there every time. 

Jacob Leeser, president of the New York 
Independent Meat Company. attended and re- 
gretted missing the previous meetings. They 
all do. ° 

W. J. Kelly, the “magnolia man.” rep- 
resented in his own particular style the Na- 
tional Molasses Company. of St. Louis. 

Geo. A. Adlam, president of the Bodden 
Packing Company, of Milwaukee, attended 
and had a royal time. 

Perry Wallace Persels, the old-time Anglo- 
American Provision Company operator, at- 
tended. 

Chas. M. Johnson 
did all the honors 
Company. 

George I. Miller, of the National Packing 
Company, was on hand. 

William G. Dickinson represented Walter R. 
Kirk. 

Osear F. Focke, Geo. J. Focke and J. O. 
Stutz ably represented Wm. Focke’s Sons 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio. 

A. L. Eberhart helped the only G. A. to 
do the honors for Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, of Austin, Minn. 

Sol M. Boren, represented Meeks, Boren 
& Miller. livestock commission dealers of 
East Buffalo, N. Y. 

Brother Rose, the casing man of Milwau- 
kee, came and mingled as usual. 

C. H. A. Wannenwetsch, the packinghouse 
engineer, of Buffalo, attended and had a good 
time with ‘the boys.” 

Chas. Knapp represented the Knapp Dressed 
Beef Company, of Sandusky, Ohio. 

W. H. Gehrmann represented Kohrs Pack- 
ing Company, of Davenport. Iowa. 

Papa. Ralph and Jay Decker represented 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, of Mason City. Iowa. 

Ed Wettach represented Wm. Zoller & 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Col. B. B. Myers, the New Orleans salt 
man, attended this vear. Xemember the 
Colonel’s bar’l a couple of years ago? 

Prof. J. J. Ferguscn, Swift & Company’s 
fertilizer expert. blew in and mixed a trifle. 

Geo. S. Thomas represented the Urbana 
Packing Company, Urbana, Ohio. 

R. E. Fouse and A. Nathan, of the Illinois 
Casing Compauy, were busy entertaining their 
host of out-of-town friends, and they are 
princes of entertainers, too. 

John C. Dahmke represented the John A. 
Dahmke Packing Company. 

August C. Fink, of A. Fink & Sons, New- 


and W. R. Perrin, Jr., 
for William R. Perrin & 


ark, N. J., packers, made a host of new 
friends. 
C. L. Wilson, manager of the Ingersoll 


Packing Company, Ingersoll, Canada, one of 
the old timers, attended. 

Edward Leonard, of the John C. Roth 
Packing Company, was an interested visitor. 

M. J. Williams, of Chicago, and A. F. 
Williams, of St. Louis, ably represented the 
Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer 
Company. 
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All missed General Ryan. Everyone was 
sincerely sorry to hear of his illness and 
expressed themselves as hoping for his quick 
recovery. 

O. J. Danziesen, of Decatur, IIl., attended. 
Mr. Danziescn was one of the very first to 
arrive at the first meeting of the Association 
four years ago. 

The Hammond-Standish Company, of De- 
troit, was represented by T. W. Taliaferro, 
general manager, and J. D. Standish. 

The Sullivan Beef and Packing Company, 
Detroit, Mich., was represented by Frank 
Sullivan. 

Parker, Webb & Company, Detroit, was 
represented by James Craig, Jr., president, 
and Robert Shiell, secretary and treasurer. 

Sam G. Bailey, of Newark, N. J., attended 
and mingled with the boys. Sam is sorry 
he missed the others. 

Meyer Katz, of Zimmerman & Company, 
New York, was on the job and took in every 
thing. 

Harry Oppenheimer still wants to edit our 
Chicago Section, but he doesn’t seem to make 
any start. However; we are waiting for 
some of the “good stuff” of his’n. 

B. J. Mullaney should have had those pil- 
lows stuffed with sausage instead of wind. 

And the “Girl in Red!” Well! Well! Also 
Oh! Wow! 

Messrs Murath, Hetzel and Stohrer, 
with C. Murath as chauffeur made a run to 
Indianapolis and return in a National red 
torpedo car in record time. There is talk 
of a race between Vette with his Stoddard- 
Dayton and Murath, Sr., with his National, 
to Milwaukee and return, taking in every 
bear joint enroute. 

F. A. Hart, importer of Russian and Eng- 
lish sheep casings, and exporter of beef and 
hog casings, enjoyed the meeting to the limit. 

Lou Fisher as usual took in the convention 
during the day and the Bismarck Garden at 
night. Well! 

D. V. Colbert, secretary and treasurer of 
the Miller & Hart Company, made an ex- 
ceptionally good chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee. Dave is one whole lot of 
a good fellow. 


er., 


Geo. A. Hormel, Austin, Minn., was on the 
job all the time. Hurrah for the new chair- 
man! 


Got to hand it to that Cincinnati bunch, 
the hottest that ever came down the pike. 
Simply one pyrotechnical display from start 
to finish without intermission. Takes a thor- 
oughbred to go the route with this bunch of 
Indians and live to tell the story. 

The Buffalo crowd, tried and true, are cer- 
tainly “worth the money.” They come with 
with but one intent, and that is to make each 
successive meeting better than the rest, and 
they do their share and more toward that 
end. And when it comes to “the stretch” 
they are not in the “also ran” class, either, 
but right up in front. 

The Chicago contingent, being on their own 
reservation, are probably the tamest tribe 
attending. However, their work speaks 
louder than words! How’d you like their 
entertainment every year? That’s the test! 

The Hon. James S. Agar enjoyed every min- 
ute of the annual reunion, and is one of the 
most enthusiastic and useful members of the 


Association. They can’t beat our “Little 
Giant.” 
E. C. Price, president of Fred K. Higbie 


& Company, ably assisted by General Man- 
ager Greenlee and a clever staff, did the 
company proud. E. C. does not consider any- 
thing too much trouble to boost things along. 

President Joseph Allerdice, of the Indian- 
apolis Abattoir Company, was, as usual, pres- 
ent throughout the entire meeting. Was he 
raising all kinds of Ned? Well, hardly that, 
but he enjoyed everything and everybody in 
his own quiet way, and there was nothing 
of value in the proceedings that he missed. 

Arthur Adler, of Adler & Oberndorfer, took 
in the whole show and contributed his share 
toward making things pleasant for visitors, 
and Arthur knows how to do it, too! 

It may not be generally known, at the 
same time it doubtless is, that there are 
two (2) Kerbers—Charles A. and William A. 
(the A. means angelic)—and they were both 


present. That will be about all for now! 

H. H. Brunt, the tallow and grease broker, 
was one of the comminglers, and met many 
of his old New York friends. F, 

Geo. W. (Salt) Williams did his share of 
entertaining, as usual, and when “Salt” is 
around you know there’s something doing. 
Hear the big cheer for him at the banquet ? 

Fred A. Hart, the genial casing manufac- 
turer, as always, everywhere and anywhere, 
had the time of his life. F. A. is one of 
the men who “enjoys his job.” 

The slogan of the House of Roth was “Let 
‘er go, Gallagher!” And maybe she didn’t 
went, too! Joe, Charlie, Jack and Frank, 
worthy scions of the illustrious “House of 
Roth,” set the temperature back into July 
high marks—and then some! 

George A. Hormel of Austin, Minn., who is 
an object lesson as to the height to which a 
packer may aspire and attain, “overlooked” 
the crowd with evident enjoyment. He was 
reached by wireless sometimes. 

Thos. D. Foster and John H. Morrell rep- 
resented the big Ottumwa (Iowa) house of 
Morrell & Company. 

It would never do to overlook the real big 
packer whom the government has always 
overlooked—our old friend, Henry J. Seiter. 

Long & Short were there; Brown, Gray & 
White; Byles & Bunyon; Eagle & Starbird; 
Coke & Wood; Poole & Waters; Burns & 
Payne; Beck & Call; King & Monarque; Fine 
& Bright. 

Ed. Zaremba_ represented the Zaremba 
Evaporator Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Charles Herendeen, the ferments specialist, 
was there “large as life.” . 

F..M. de Beers and P. B. Sadtler repre- 
sented the Swenson Evaporator Company. 

F. B. McClure was on the job for the Hart- 
ford City Paper Company, Hartford, Ind. 
F. B. is a protégé of John Grassels. 

August E. Gans was not the only food spe- 
cialist present. There were others, and then 
some. 

Chas. A. Murphy of No. 4166 Halsted 
street, Chicago, is the only member of the 
Association who invested in considerable 
Gary property, and is offering some big bar- 
gains. 

Jim Poole of the Live Stock World 
peared on the scene briefly. a 

A. W. Bartlett represented the” Western 
Packing Company, Denver, Colo. 


ap- 


H. Heyman was a new visitor this year, 
representing the General Provision Company 
of New York, importers of Siberian sheep 
casings. A big concern. 

“Uncle Billy” Russell registered with the 
Swift aggregation, of course. Uncle’s “bull” 
is as healthy as ever, healthier even. 

A. J. and Fred Major and W. D. Eastwood, 
of South Bend, Ind., represented the Major 
Brothers’ Packing Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 

F. J. Bergeron, the Toledo packinghouse 
architect, Was again an interested visitor. 





THOSE PRESENT 


The following is a list of those who regis- 
tered at headquarters: 


a Rohe, Rohe & Bros., New York, 
Joseph Allerdice, Indianapolis Abattoir Co.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Geo. L. McCarthy, The National Provision- 
er, New York, N. Y. 

Michael Hoffman, M. Hoffman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
. A. G. Glick, Brittain & Co., Marshalltown, 
a. 

Oscar F. Mayer, O. F. Mayer & Bro., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

ik 
cago, Ill. 

Geo. A. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 

Pierre 


Fuller, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 


Garneau, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
J. C. Dold, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 

Jacob Beiswanger, D. B. Martin Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

E. W. Penley, E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me. 

C. H. Ogden, Pillsburg Provision & Packing 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

E. B. Merritt, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
, Edw. Wettach, Wm. Zoller Co., Pittsburg, 
>a. 

Arthur 
York, N. 

H. Heyman, General Provision Co., New 
York, N. ¥; 

Arthur Mardon, The National Provisioner, 
New York, N. Y. 

Chas. J. Engemann, Armour & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

T. E. Beduhn, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jno. A. de Beck, Miller & Hart, Chicago, 
Ill. 

J. O. Armour, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

C. W. Payne, O’Neill & Payne, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

T. J. Connors, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fred R. Burrows, National Packing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

G. F. Swift, Jr., Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. D. White, Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 

A. Meeker, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Louis F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 

Chas. H. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 

H. P. Darlington, Armour & Co., Chicago 
Ill. 

G. D. Kahnweiler, M. Uhlmann & Co., Chi- 
Chicago, Ill. 

Harry Hoffman, M. Uhlmann & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. H. Kane, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. W. Showman, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

R. M. Huffman, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Jas. Brown, Armour & Co., Chicago, II. 


Henry Marx, S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


Luft, S. Oppenheimer & Co., New 
x 








A “LARGE” PART OF THE NEW ENGLAND DELEGATION. 


From left to right: 


A. F. Mentzer, Boston, Mass.; E. 


M. Penley, Auburn, Me.; J. R. Poole, Boston, Mass. 
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F. E. White, Armour & Co.. Chicago, Ill. 


F. S. Sayward, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. F. Butler, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

R. C. Newton, Swift & Co., Chicago, Til. 

I). Carroll, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Chas. A, Sterne, Sterne & Son Co., Chi- 
cago, Lil. 

Henry Reiners, 8S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


Martin Hirsch, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

G. Il. Jonas, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Ill 

A. W. Armour, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


J. A. Maclean, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. A. Walker, Armour & G@o., Chicago, If]. 
N. B. Higbie, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 
J. W. Casey, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
EE. C. Hall, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Samuel Dalton, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, 


Ill:, and New York, N. Y. 
W. Ufer, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

M. Woodbury Sawyer, Vresident The Elec- 
tric Compressing Machine Co., Boston, Mass. 
F. C. Shaw, Armour & Co., Chicaga, Il. 
Paul I. Aldrich, The National Provisioner, 

New York, N. » # 
W. E. Pierce, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Carl Dreier, W. J. Wilcox Lard & Refining 
Co.. New York, oe # 
Otto Stahl, New York, N. Y. 
W. S. Dolph, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


A. F. Evans, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
Wm. H. Sartain, Blomer-Sartain 


Ill. 
Packing 


Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
G. Lee, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
4. T. Lowry, Armour & Co., Chicago, I. 


Louis Mayers, Empire Bologna & Provision 


Co.. Hoboken, N. J 
A. B. Stratton, Armour & Co., Chicago, I). 
Wm. G. Wagner, New York, N. Y. 
iz A. Carton, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il! 
E. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, Li. 
Herman C. Ahrens, The C. Schmidt Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. F. Mentzer, 4. F. Mentzer Co., Boston, 
Mass 
Henry Leesman, The John C. Roth Packing 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Max N. Agger, The John C. Roth Packing 





Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
John Rettinger, Cudahy: Bros., Chicago, I. 
ID. E. Hartwell, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
L. L. Whelan, Armour & Co., Chi Ill. 
Jos. G. Steinbuker, J. C. Roth Packing Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E. L. Ward, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
W. W. Sherman, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 
B. Starbird, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, Ill 


D. Brown, Armour « Co., : 
Roth Packing 


Anthony Kunz, Jr., John C. 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. W. Stuart, United States Paper Goods 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. B. Carpenter, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
1}) 


John Miller, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

H. H. Kamsler, 
Ills. 

G. Sunderland, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

F. W. Waddell, Armour & Co., Chicago, II. 

J. W. Stull, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIL. 

J. Flaherty, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

G. Venard, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. Wilson, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. W. Smithson, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
I)l. 

Cc. E. Backlund, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 


J. C. Roth Packing Co., 


Armour & Co., Chicago, 


G. H. Dunlap, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
E. FE. Chandler, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 


F. A. Fowler, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
Wm. Woodburn, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 
J. R. Hunter, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
James Stirling, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 
H. H. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Edmund Hahn, The Electric Compressing 
Machine Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Edwin J. Ward, United Cork Companies, 


Chicago, Hl. 

Osear G. Mayer, Oscar F. Mayer & Bro., 
Chicago, MI. 

W. J. Russell, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 


M. G. Middaugh, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
(. W. Rothe, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 


L. J. Wilbur, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 


W. J Horst, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. S. Thomas, The Urbana Packing Co., 
Urbana, Ohio. 

F. A. Hart, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. Huber, National Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

George Roper, Omaha Packing Co., Liver- 
pool, England. 

Thos. Dunderdale, 
sioner, Chicago, Ill. 


The National Provi- 


J. F. Smith, Swift & Co., Chicago, 11. 

J. J. Ferguson, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. B. MeCrea, Ohio Provision Co.. Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Henry C. Reed, C. H. Reed’s Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 

J. C. Asplet, Swift & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

E. Guckenheimer, M. Zimmermann Co., 


York, N. ¥ 


F. C. Sawyer, Swift & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Herman Schlosser, M. Zimmermann Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


John Graf, Fischer & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Max Strohmeir, M. Strohmeir & Bros., Ho- 
boken, N. dé. 

H. E. 


Skinner, Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 
C. F. Tietjen, Halstead & Co., New York, 
a f 
J. J. Murphy, Swift & Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Samuel G. 
ark, N. J 

J. V. Jamison, Jr., 
Co., Hagerstown, Md. 

J. E. Davidson, Davidson & Weil, New 
York, N.. ¥. 

James Craig, Jr., 
troit, Mich. 

Robert C. Kramer, The U. 8S. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. W. Howes, Swift & Co., Chicago, IN. 

F. J. King, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Leopold Blum, J. C. Roth Packing Co., Cin- 
einnati, Ohio. 

Henry Mundhenk. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


gailey, C. M. Bailey & Co., New- 


Jones Cold Store Door 
Parker, Webb & Co., De- 


Printing Co., 


Hoffman Packing Co., 


L. A. Bode, The Regal Belting Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Chas. Krueck, Hoffman Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

F. Rayfield, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

C. H. Bolte, Butchers’ Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Charles Hauck, The J. Hoffmann Packing 


Ce., Cincinnati, Onio. 


William Erhardt & Sons. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John J. Dupps, The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. S. Johnston, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Otto Schenck, T. Schenck & Sons Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

H. N. Leonard, Armour & Co.. Chicago, II). 

Chas. J. Heckle, The John C. Roth Packing 
Co., Cinemnati, Ohio. 


R. W. Carter, Swift & Co., ¢ hicago, Il. 

Frank J. Roth, John C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fred B. Barkau, John C. Roth Packing 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank Myers, J. C. 
cinnati, Ohio. 

R. Mair, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

N. C. Craig, Armour & Co., Chicago, II]. 


Packing Co., Cin- 


> t] 
LOUn 


W. B. Lane, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

(. E. Hazard, Armour & Co., Chicago. III. 

Louis Reemelin, The Consignees’ Favorite 
Fox Co., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


J. Daley, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. E. Roth, Roth Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Onto. 

A. Williams. Armour & Co., Chicago, II. 

S. Stretch, Arrow Mills, New York, N. Y. 


W. F. Beddle, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

M. Newhoff, Consignees’ Favorite Box Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

S. Lewinsohn, Arrow Mills, New York, 


ef . 
R. A. Rightmire, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
E. A. Valentine, Armour & Co., Chicago, II. 
W. J. Settimayer, Hoffman Sons Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
J. Evans, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Chas. T. Sucher, Chas. Sucher Packing Co., 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Fred A. Mees, Roth Packing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. Adol, 
Ohio. 

H. Taylor, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. Brinkman, Roth Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. Wartman, Roth Packing 
nati, Ohio. 

Chris Luker, Roth Packing Co., 
Ohio. 

W. Roberts, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 

F. W. Niebling, The F. W. Niebling Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. O. Young, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

D. I. Kiley, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

H. L. Gates, The Heekin Can Co., Cinein- 
nati, Ohio. 

i, O. Stutz, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


toth Packing Co., Cincinnati, 


Co., Cinecin- 


Cincinnati, 


The Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 


R. C. Clark, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
W. A. Barr, Swift & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
R. H. Hunter, Chicago. Tl. 


Geo. Boeck, Boeck & Co., Burlington, Ia. 

Anthony Moeder, John C. Roth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. E. Morgan, Swift & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

John Gareis, Cincinnati, Ohio 

S. E. Doney, The C. Kalbitzer Packing Co, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Ged. W. Kalbitzer, The C. 
ing Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Arthur Weisbecker, New York. N. Y. 

H. Steger, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

P. L. Nicolas, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. B. Bogg, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

F. W. Bright, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Thos. J. Sweeney, International Provision 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jas. S. Agar, Western 
vision Co., Chicago, Ill. 

John G. Agar, Western 
vision Co., Chicago, Ll. 

W. J. Mullaley, American Can Co., Chicago, 
Il. 


Katbitzer Pack- 


Packing and Pro- 


Packing and Pro- 


B. H. Bingham, Chas. W. Shonk Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. J. Bryans, Swope, Hughes, Benstead 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Brand, New York, N. Y 


Herman , ‘ 
Rohe, Rohe & Bro., New York, 


Albert T. 


N. Y. 

Fenton G. Slifer, Slifer Packing Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

M. E. Crowe, Jno. Hoffman’s Sons Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
F. J. Steinmehl, T. C. I. & R. R. 
mingham, Ala. 


Co., Bir- 


Fred Guckenberger, Jacobs Cordage xk. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jos. L. Roth, The John C. Roth Packing 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
R. S. Allen, The John C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Roth Packing Co., 


Fred J. Hoffman, Ernst Freund & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ernst Freund, Ernst Freund & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Michael Schroth, Jr.. J. T. Schroth Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. Schantz. J. T. Schroth Packing Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Geo. J. Focke, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
John G. Roth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oscar F. Focke, The Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Wm. G. Meiner, The John C. Roth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 


The 


John C. Roth Packing Co., 


Clinton Stoelle, Richmond Packing Co., 
Richmond, Ind. 
H. M. Cohen, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, New 


York, N. Y. 

Chris Wolf, Wolf, Sayer «& Heller, Chicago, 
Ill. 

F. H. Frederick, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. W. Gaddum, Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. G. Schmidt, The Cincinnati utchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

G. H. Stallman, Cincinnati 
ply Co., Chicago, Il. 

Edward Leonard, 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


3utchers’ Sup- 


John C. Roth Packing 
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Frank H. Kunkel, John C. Roth Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Ben Hellmann, Consignees’ 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Wm. A. Hopkins, The John C. Roth Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jacob Hoffmann, John 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Henry Kommann, Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robt. H. West, Jr., Jacob 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Armin H. Sander, The A. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Kaufmann, The A. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Albert Noelcke. The John G. Roth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

V. Von Wyck, Sanders 
cirnati, Ohio. 

J. D. Reinhart, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jacob E. Decker, Jacob FE. 
Mason City, Iowa. 

Joseph A. Shannon, David Shannon & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. Simpson, Standard Scate & Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

F. W. Warpman, Swift & Ce.. 


Favorite Box 


Hoffmann’s Sons’ 


Vogel & Son, 
Sander Pkg. Co., 
Sander Packing 
Ca. 


Packing Cin- 


teinhart 


& Mortise Ce., 


Decker & Sons, 


Chicago, Hl. 


Henry Wagner, Wagner Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. . 

L. A. Kramer, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

S. R. Logwood, Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. Gardner, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fk. W. Wayman, Swift & Co., Chicago, il. 

H. J. Sparks, Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Joseph Nebel, 
St. Louis, Il. 

Chas. C. Klinck, C. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

James DPD. Cunningham, 
Works Co., Chicago, Il. 

Frank D. Follansbee, Clyde Machine Works 
Co., Chicago, I]. 

Cc. H. A. Wannenwetseh, 
& Co., Buttalo, N. Y: 

Wm. F. Felton, Wannenwetsch & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

F. B. Gifford, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
A. R. Fay, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

G. Hempel, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. P. Shaver, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
C. W. Brown, Clyde Machine Works Co., 
‘hicago, Il. 

Con Yeager, Pittsburg B. & P. Supply 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. Shoemaker, Armour & Co., Chicago, 111. 

R. C. MeManus, Swift & Co., Chicago, Hl. 


Eastfield Packing Co., East 


Klinck Packing Co., 
Clyde Machine 


Wannenwetsch 


~ 
~ 


a, 


Sol. M. Born, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. S. Carr, Le Roy Salt Co., Le Roy. 
MN. 

O. J. Danzeisen, Danzeisen Packing Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 

V. D. Gustafson, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


J. Weibortz, Lafayette, Ind. 


L. A. Gilbert, Swift & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Fred Krey, Krey. Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Hewett Garneau, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

M. H. Gehrmann, Kohrs Packing Co., Davy- 
enport, Ta. ; 

Gus. Bischoff, Sr., St. Louis Independent 


Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. R. Poole, J. R. Poole, Boston, Mass. 
Gus. Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis Independent 
l’acking Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
R. J. Dunham, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
W. P. Jones, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
J. B. Ziegler, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


M. K. Parker, M. K. Parker & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Chas. A. Gloekler, B. Gloekler Co., Pitts- 


burg, Pa. 
W. F. Scheck, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


E. C. Hulbert, Sterne & Son Co., Chicage, 
Il. 
A. Rolf Von Den Baumen, Gem Trading 


Co., Amsterdam, Holland. 

J. Rendenbach, General Provision Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

F. B. Roundey, Grant, Arthur & Roundey, 
New York, N. Y. 


H. H. Brunt, Chicago, Il. 
B. C. Beckman, The Standard Paint €o., 
Chicago, Ill. 
J. P. Brunt, Sefton Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
F. W. Croll, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ll. 
H. Hastings, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. M. Boyd, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Edw. Zaremba, Zaremba Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. Armour, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ll. 
J. R. Hills, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
J. T. Taylor, J. T. Taylor Brokerage Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
George N. Meyer, 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wm. C. Rea, Rea & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
John H. Schofield, Butchers’ & Packers’ 
Gazette, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fried-Reineman Packing 


A. J. Little, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sam’l W. Moore, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


J. S. Hoffman, manager M. Uhlmann & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

M. Uhlmann, M. Uhlmann & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Nate Hoffman, M. Uhlmann & Co., Chicago, 

W. J. Richter, United Cork Co., Chicago, 

L. H. Fisher, Fisher & Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. C. Zaun, H. C. Zaun, New York, N. Y. 

Val Fink, Val Fink, New York, N. Y. 

Adolf Becker, Becker Bros., New York, 
«ee & 

C. FE. 
N.S. 

George Herold, George Herold, New York, 
Ni. ¥. 

Adolf Gobel, Adolf Gobel, New York, N. Y. 

Chas. Schroenser, C. F. Shaue & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

M. C. Teufel, Theurer-Norton Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. , 

Meyer Katz, M. Zimmermann & Co., New 
York, N. ¥. 

Jacob Leeser, New York Independert Meat 
Co.. New York, N. Y. 

S. H. Weil, Davidson & Weil, New York, 
i. eee A 

August C. 


Shaue, C. F. Shaue & Co., New York, 


Fink, A. Fink & Sons, Newark, 


Ne a 

George Kern, George Kern, New York, 
Mm. 2s 

B. Frank, Washington Beef Co., New York, 
Me 


E. W. Penley, E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me. 
Robert Shiell, Parker, Webb & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Frank Schmidt, Columbus Packing Co., Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 
‘EE. G. Bell, James Bell & Son, Buffalo, 
W.. 

Edward J. Smith, Edward Smith Dacking 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ralph W. E. Decker, 
Sons, Mason City, Ia. 


Jacob E. Decker & 


J. L. MeCabe, Jacob Dold Packing Co.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fred F. Klinck, C. Klinck Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Wm. Lansill, Lansill, Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. KF. Havens, Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

M. Meffner, B. Meffner Bros. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Cc. C. Mansfield, A. M. P. <A., Buffalo, 
oe 


John R. Livezey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ek. E. Menfsner, Brooks Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Charles Knapp, 
dusky, Ohio. 

Fred Pfund, G. F 
phia, Pa. 

J. B. Howell, 
barre, Pa. 

Charles B. Murray, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

George W. Beman, Sterns & Son Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Knapp D. B. Co., San- 


. Pfund & Son, Philadel- 
Paine & Co., 


Ltd., Wilkes- 


Wm. Hooton, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Chas. A. Sterne, Sterne & Son Co., Chi- 


eago, Il. 

N. O. Newcomb, The Lake 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. W. Williams, Chicago, TI. 

F. G. Betz, Louisville Packing 
Louisville, Ky. 

B. F. Nell, Jr., Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Erie Provision 


Company, 


J. Schunbacht, Chicago, Ill. 

E. F. Mull, G. F. Mull, Zainesville, Ohio. 

C. F. Wagner, Wagner Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

John J. Felin, John J. Felin & Co., Ine., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. J. Coyne, G. W. Williams, Chicago, II. 

Arthur V. Crary, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Henry Sartorious, Sartorious Provision Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
C. G. Parker, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago, 
Ml. 

Albert Johnson, Herf & Frerichs Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jos. Dillabough, Chicago, Tl. 

P. G. Gray, P. G. Gray, Boston, Mass. 

Walter P. Sanders, Ellsworth & Cross, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Richard H. Wyman, official reporter of con- 
vention, Chicago, Il, 

Robt. P. Smith, P. G. Gray, Boston, Mass. 

A. V. Vorkeller, Am. Can Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. K. Crafts, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. L. Eberhart, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

A. A. Crosby, Armour & Co., Chieago, Ill. 

Geo. A. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 

F. M. Stephens, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Wm. C. Rea, Wm. C. Rea & Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Charles F. Stow, Henry Bower Chem. Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wm. Power, Henry Fower Chem. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. P. Morton, Henry Bower Chem. Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. M. Willetts, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

C. BE. Houston, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. J. Major, Major Bros. Packing Co., 
Mishanka, Ind. ‘ 

A. B. Carson, 
nal, Chicago, Il. 

Adam L. Nagel, Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Co... Cinemnati, QO. 

W. D. Eastyood, 
South Bend, Ind, 

Fred Major, 
Mishawauka, Ind. 

George Weirs, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jacob Moschel, Buffalo. N. Y. 

F. J. Reynolds, Armour & Co., Chicago, TI. 

J. J. Lynch, Armour & Co., Chicago, Til. 

L. M. Byles, W. E. Byles & Co., Ltd., New 
York, 'N. ¥. 


Farmers and Drovers Jour- 


Major Bros. Packing Co., 


Major Bros.. Packing Co., 


Aug. Luer, Luer Bros. Packing Co., Alton, 
Ili. ‘ 

H. C. Schaper. Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

W. H. White, Jr... White Provision Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

George N.,Moland, Wm. Moland’s Sons, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. C. Dold, J. C. Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
ee 


H. L. Gates, The Heekin Can Co., Cinein- 
nati, O. 

T. J. Dee, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. A. Davidson, The Davidson Com. Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
John Moran, Louisville Packing Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
B. B. Myles, Myles Salt Co., New Orleans, 
La. 
William F. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Edward Morris, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 
T. E. Wilson, Morris & Co.. Chieago, Il. 
Geo, Patterson, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Price Jones, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
E. P. Jones, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Cc. T. Curfish, United States Packing Co., 
Chicago, Hl. 
H. P. Jones, Armour & Co., Chieago, Tl. 
W. C. Kirk, Armour & Co.. Chicago, Il. 
Jos. F. Deibee, Columbus Packing Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
a Ae 
New York, N. Y. 
G. G. Oetting, Armstrong Cork Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


Mueller, Illinois Casing Co., 


John, Worcester Salt Co., 


Geo. L. Heil, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Wm. J. Moessner, Arbogast & Bastian Co., 


Allentown, Pa. 
Wilson Arbogast, Arbogast & Bastian Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
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W. E. Matthews, The Geo. Matthews Co., 
Peterboro, Hull, Canada. 

Cc. S. Blackwell, Park 
Toronto, Canada. 


Blackwell Co., 


C. A. Kerber, Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


L. E. Griffin, P. G. Gray, Boston, Maas. 

F. S. Russell, Armour Ammonia Works, 
Chicago, Il. 

E. A. Eckert, Eckert Meat Co., Henderson, 
Ky. 


8. R. Tomkins, Central Mfg. Co., Lockland, 
Ohio. ‘ 

Harold Zeiss, Prittain & Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

D. W. Lester, American 
Supply Co., Chicago, IIl. 

A. T. Pratt, Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 

Wm. F. Brunner, Paterson 
Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 

F. J. Burgeron, Toledo, Ohio. 


Meat Packers’ 


Parchment 


E. F. Rath, the Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
F’. Bb. Edmonds, Cincinnati Union Stock 


Yards Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. C. Vogelbach, W. R. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wm. S. Crozier, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
W. M. Rea, Rea & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
F. Vissman & Co., Louis- 


Crawford & Co., 


Duquesne Packing Co., 


Geo. Kopmeier, C. 
ville, Ky. 

Areher C. Sinclair, T. M. 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Sydney E. Sinclair, T. M. 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Samuel Kraus, Samuel Kraus & Son, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Benj. W. Corkrau, Jr., 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

S. Strauss, the Independent Butchers 
ply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

I. Rose, Rose Casings & Supply Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

John Seiler, John Seiler Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

William Mall, North Side Packing Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. G. Hofmann, North Side Packing Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Grover F. Sexton, Associated Press, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

H. J. Willwerth, the J. B. Ford Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

D. V. Colbert, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Il. 

Theo. Well, Jr., Evansville Packing Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Joseph E. Schoen, J. E. 
Chicago, Ill. 

F. M. de Beers, Swenson Evaporator Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Robt. O’Brien, John C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John L. Roth, the J. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. F. Nell, The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

W. B. Allbright, 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. P. Duggan, L. 
eago, Ill. 

George Adlon, 
waukee, Wis. 

D. H. Steigers, St. Louis Hide & Leather 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

M. Arnstein, Illinois Casing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Ralph Etlinger, Koch Butchers’ Supply Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. Kelly, National Molasses 
Louis, Mo. 

R. C. Templeman, L. J. Schwabacher & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. D. Reid, American Can Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Arthur C. Saylor, United States Printing 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


Sinclair. & Co., 


Sinclair & Co., 


Streett & Corkrau 


’ 


Sup- 


Schoen, chemist, 
toth Packing Co., 
toth Packing Co., 
the Allbright-Nell Co., 
J. Schwarz & Co., Chi- 


todden Packing Co., Mil- 


Co., St. 


J. H. Bracken, Union Fiber Co.,- Winona, 
Minn. 

S. E. McPartlin, Union Fiber Co., Chicago, 
Ni. 

F, J. Bingham, Union Fiber Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

F. G. MeClure, Hartford City Paper Co., 
Hartford, Ind. 


B. A. Van Winkle, Hartford City Paper Co., 
Hartford City, Ind. 
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E. L. Stevens, Morton Gregson Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

E. N. Brown, Columbia Cotton Oil & Pro- 
vision Co., Relee, Va. 

Geo. E. Boorman, Butchers’ Advocate, New 
York, N. Y. 

H. Kaeselan, Morton Gregson Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

M. J. Salzman, S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

mm. F. 
eago, Ill. 

Harry D. Oppenheimer, S. Oppenheimer & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. Boore, H. Boore & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

C. W. Larsn, J. J. Felin Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

R. G. Oberndorf, Adler & Oberndorf, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Joe Tapee, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Spence Johnson, Morris & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

A. D. Fassett, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Whalen, Chicago Selling Co., Chi- 


F. C. MeDowall, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Wm. G. Dickinson, Walter R. Kirk, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


S. G. Wiggins, Morris & Co., Chicago, III. 

R. P. Smith, Chicago, Il. 

James J. Ring, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. L. Brooks, Albert Lea Packing Co., Al- 
bert Lea, Minn. 

Arthur M. Adler, Adler & Oberndorf, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


M. J. Williams, Williams Patent Crusher 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. F. Williams, Williams Patent Crusher 


Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. F. Weaver, 
dianapolis, Ind. 

M. P. MeShane, Indianapolis, Ind. 

P. B. Sadtler, Swenson Evaporator Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

T. E. Clothey, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. McLaren, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

C. Walter, C. Walter, Chicago, III. 

F. Kermvem, C. Walter, Chicago, Ill. 

H. G. Bills, Bills & Boettcher, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

I, A. Newman, Morris & Co., Chicago, II. 

Geo. A. Rasch, Morris & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J. Jacobson, Morris & Co., Chicago, III. 

O. J, Francis, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. Wilkie, Morris & Co., Chicago, II. 

Adolph S. Klein, The Schwenger-Klein Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

John Roberts, 
Ill. 

S. H. Peterson, General Vehicle Co., Chi- 
o, Ill. 
e.. & 
cago, Ill. 

H. J. Shersinger, 
eago, Ill. 

Louis J. Pfaelzer, Berth Levi & Co., Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Henry Dummert, Henry Dummert, Chicago, 
Ill. 

L. H. Heymann, Morris & Co., Chicago, TI. 

Ben I. Schloss, S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Frank J. Roth, John C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carl M. Aldrich, Morton Gregson Co., Ne- 
braska City, Neb. 


Bills & Boettcher, In- 


Roberts & Oake, Chicago, 
Chryssler, General Vehicle Co., Chi- 


3erth Levi & Co., Chi- 


R. W. Barnes, Morton Gregson Co., Chi- 
cago, Til. 


O. S. Sutherland, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

H. Hogue, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. B. Farris, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


C. M. Macfarlane, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

T. R. Buckham, Morris & Co., Chicago, II. 

E. S. Waterbury, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

C. K. Dinger, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. A. Timmins, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. W. Bornson, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. L. Seoles, Schwarz & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


J. A. Hawkinson, Tennessee Packing Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Geo. Rasch, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 


E. Kissling, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

D. F. O’Brien, Jr., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Chas. Genung, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. F. Price, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. E. Stanton, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. Knowles, Morris & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

W, H. Fairchild, The Sexton Manufactur- 
ing bo., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. Monarque, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Fitzgibbons, Morris & Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

F. L. Bisbee, Morris & Co., Chicago, III. 

O. M. Rexinger, Morris & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Clarence L. Coleman, S. Oppenheimer & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Chas. Dowing, Cudahy Packing Co., Cu- 
dahy, Wis. 

Albert R. Worm, Albert R. Worm, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

W. B. Cassell, W. B. Cassell, Baltimore, 
Md. 

R. Mannheimer, 
Evansville, Ind. 

G. W. Zeiger, G. W. Zeiger Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Geo. Woelffer Letz, G. W. Zeiger Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Heywood Cochran, Carbondale Machine Co., 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Wm. Sheely, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. E. Weber, National Packing Co., Ohio. 

Tom Griffiths, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jas. W. Berell, General Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Henry Asmus, Asmus Bros., Detroit, Mich. 

Edward C. Pankow, Newton Beef Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

T. M. Moffat, Gunns, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

William Albert Gillespie, Litt Bros. & Co., 
Liverpool, England. 

W. H. Salisbury, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

A. C. Kingston, Revere Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. | 

W. Gussenhoven, Revere Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Geo. L. Miller, National Packing’ Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Ellis R. Benjamin, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

L. H. Lang, L. H. Lang Co., New York, 
N. Y 


Evansville Packing Co., 


R. W. Maginnis, General Vehicle Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Charles M. Johnson, Wm. R. Perrin & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Wm. R. Perrin, Jr.. Wm. R. Perrin & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Harry E. Moon, Armstrong Cork Co., Pitts- 
burg. Pa. 

Myron MeMillan, J. T. McMillan Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

F. C. Acton, Armour Ammonia Works, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

H. L. Lang, Lang Packing Co., Winona, 
Minn. 

Alfred Dawson, The Layton Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Frank J. Pattenden, 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. M. Waite, J. M. Waite & Co., Liverpool, 
England. 

A, N. Benn, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Thos. Clare, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. C. Warner, McCray Refrigerator Co., 
Kendallville, Ind. 

A. E. Cross, Ellsworth & Cross, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Wm. Johnston, J. P. Squire & Co., Burling- 
ton, Lowa. 

Edwin O. Penn, Frederick Higbie Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

James A. Greenlee, Frederick Higbie Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tom L. Johnson, Frederick Higbie Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. . 

W. J. Croke, Frederick Higbie Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Geo. Elliott, Frederick Higbie Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. H. Schieb, Frederick Higbie Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


American Can Co., 
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Gardner Greenleaf, Frederick Higbie Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


David E. Stifft, Illinois Casing Co., Chicago, 
Tl. 


H. J. Keebler, Illinois Casing Co., Chicago, 
Til. 


F. E. Luley, Luley Abattoir Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. . 


D. C. Zellner, Illinois Casing Co., 
Til. 


Chas. E. Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. G. Brennan, Brennan Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. P. Cosgrove, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago, 
il. 

Thomas A. Spellman, L. J. Schwabacher, 
‘Chicago, Ill. 

Edward M. Schwander, Schwander & Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 

James Goldberg, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Carl G. Schlichting, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Robert J. O’Brien, John C. Roth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jim Brown, Armour & Co., 

Nicholas Hunt, Chicago, Ill. 

L. V. Horn, Klinck Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cornelius J. Short, Standard Slaughtering 
'Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Walter R. Kirk, Walter R. Kirk, Chicago, 
ill. 

Clarence H. Jacoby, M. K. 
Chicago, Il. 

M. M. Jones, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Chi- 
cago, Il, 

Geo. J. Sayer, Chicago, Il. 

Albert Nathan, Illinois Casing Co., Chicago, 
lll. 

Robert E. Fouse, Illinois Casing Co., Chi- 
‘cago, Ill. 

M. Schwabacher, L. J. Schwabacher & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Henry J. Seiter, H. J. Seiter, Chicago, Ill. 

W. B. Davies, Davies Supply Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Fred K. Higbie, Fred K. Higbie, Chicago, 
Til. 

R. A. Junker, Armstrong Cork Co., 
burg, Pa. 

T. H. Hoehn, Hoehn Brokerage Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

H. B. Meyers, American Food Journal, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Dr. E. M. Eaton, 
Chicago, Il. 

W. H. Miller, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Il. 

D. C. Roberton, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Il. 

H. G. Newhall, Hately Bros., Chicago, III. 

Peter Rothermel, Hately _Bros., Chicago, Il. 

Charles F. Healy, The N. K. Fairbank Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Zachary T. Davis, Chieago, II. 

J. D. Snowden, T. J. Snowden & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

S. E. Bennett, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Parker & Co., 


Pitts- 


American Food Journal, 


Bureau Animal Industry, 


Dr. G. G. Taylor, R. H. Wyman, Chicago, 
Tl. 

D. I. Davis, D. I. Davis & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Jos. R. Shimer, Jos. R. Shimer Co., Phil- 


- lipsburg, N. J. 
M. Heneman, Anglo-American Provision 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. H. Blackford, New York, N. Y. 
N. H. Boller, Darling & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Al. Tanning, American Can Co., Chicago, 
Til. 
Jos. Schmaltz, Heller, Hirsch & Co., 
cago, Ill. 
H. S. Bicket, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, III. 
Frank M. Wagner, Barnard & Miller, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Anthony Roth, The J. C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. R. Northam, Union Fibre Co., Chicago, 
Til. 
S. S. Van Der Vaert, Ice and Refrigeration, 
Chieago, Ill. 
Chas. Wismath, Wismath Provision Co., 
Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Albert J. Jauch, Summit City Soap Works, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Chi- 


Tom L. Johnson, Jr., Fred K. Higbie Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

C. Herendeen, C. Herendeen, Chicago, III. 

H. S. Waters, Postal Telegraph Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
, L. H. Schmauss, Schmauss Co., 
ll. 

Fred Lanning, Schmauss Co., Rockford, Il. 

August E. Gans, Chicago, Il. 

Jacob Mayer, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. W. Bruce, Anglo-American Provision 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. J. Martin, D. B. 
Pa. 

Chas. 
Ind. 

Geo. Daniels, Morris & Co., Chicago, II]. 

J. M. Sarther, Anglo-American Provision 
Co,. Chicago, II. 

Dixon E. Washington, American Archi- 
tectural & Engineering Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

John P. Dahmke, John J. A. Dahmke Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago, Til. 

E. G. Rutherford, Anglo-American Provi- 
sion Co., Chicago, Il. 

M. Waixel, M. Waixel & Co., Chicago, III. 

John W. Condon, Price Bros. & Co., New 
York, N. ¥. 

Chas. A. Murphy, C. A. Murphy, Chicago, 
Ill. 

J. H. Walthier, Roth Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Ferdinand C. Schappie, Henry Bower Chem- 
ical Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Julius Stifter, The Independent Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. C. Lazerus, National Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

G. W. Burkelman, The Colorado Packing 
& Provision Co., Denver, Colo. 

A. W. Bartlett, Western Packing Co., 
ver, Colo. 

F. T. Fuller, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cc. C. L. Wilson, Ingersoll Packing Co., 
Ltd., Ingersoll, Canada. 

T. K. Boyd, Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
Ill. 

A. A. Hodgdon, Conron Bros. 
York, N. ¥. 

Geo. Tschappat, Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. M. Stedman, Stedman Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works, Aurora, Ind. 

E. G. James, Omaha Packing Co., 
Til. 

Geo. E. Coke, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Herman Oberndorf, Adler & Oberndorf, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

R. E. Wood, American Food Journal, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

G. Evans, Adler & Oberndorf, Chicago, IIl. 

A. G. Franklin, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 

Louis Jourdan, Jourdan Sausage Works, 
Chicago, III. 

G. L. Franklin, S. & S. Co., 

J. B. M. Gregor, 
Chicago, II. 

P. W. Perselr, National Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Rockford, 


Martin, Philadelphia, 
R. Bage, Liehr & Co., Indianapolis, 


Den- 


Chicago, 
Co., New 


Chicago, 


Chicago, Ill. 
National Packing Co., 


H. McDowell, National Packing Co., New 
Form, Te 3 
H. G. Edwards, American Can Co., Chi- 


eago, Ill. 

W. White, North American Provision Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

° ae Poole, Live Stock World, Chicago, 
Til. 

E. B. Kitzinger, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Lehman Levy, S. & S. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Harold P. Brown, Chicago, IIl. 

F. B. Wagner, Electric Meat Curing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Owen S. Egan, Chicago, II]. 

Eugene Schoettle, Sanders Packing Co., 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Ed Holmes, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
* R.. J. Dower, The Peoples’ 
New York, N. Y. 

G. Storhrer, F. 
Til. 

F. J. Brennan, Brennan Packing Co., 
cago, Il. 

R. E. Karlack, Standard Asphalt & Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. H. Williamson, Chicago, Il. 


Cin- 


Packing Co., 
A. Hart & Co., Chicago, 


Chi- 


William R. Perrin, William R. Perrin Co., 
Chicago, II. 

Allan C. Place, National Fire Proofing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. Rising, Chas. Pfiser & Co., New York, 

N.: ¥. 

J. R. Van Voories, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Henry Eckart, Fred Eckart Packing Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Jacob Dangler, Jacob Dangler, New York, 
MN. Bs . 

Sa tas Tietzer, Halsted Co., New York, 

* ohite. Hutwelker, Chris. 
York, N.Y. 

Fred Fiege, Fred Figge, New York, N. Y. 

H. R. Chapman, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. E. Dyck, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Ml. 

S. Hallenbach, Illinois Casing Co., Chicago, 
Il. 


A. Marx, Illinois Casing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Lewis C. Westwood, Union Fiber Co., Chi- 


Hutwelker, New 


eago, Iil. 

Theo. Kirchheimer, Illinois Casing Oo., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Alexander Sahlen, Sahlen Packing Oo., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

T. J. Kelly, Morris & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edward T. Danaley, Edward T. Danaley 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. P. Murray, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Wm. F. Spellman, L. J. Schwabacher & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

F. A. Carter, L. J. Schwabacher & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Clem Crawford, H. C. Chandler & Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

George H. Brown, Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

Norman Malcolm, 
Rubber Co., Chicago, 

N. J. Weil, Chicago, Tl. 

R. Reckling, L. J. Schwabacher & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Walter Schapper, Henry Bower Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robt. S. Redfield & Co., New York, N. Y. 

A. B. —— Robt. S. Redfield & Co., 


New York, N. 
S. Redfield & Co., New 


Otto Nora, Rott. 
York, Y. 

Ww ‘itinm! C. Bell, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Geo. R. Whitney, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

F. M. Howe, Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
Ni, 

R. E. Reeves, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

H. Comstock, National Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Jno. L. Sheehy, Ss. &§ 

rh _T. Danahy, 
Buffalo, N. Ye 

A. N. Evans, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Ill. 


Standard Asphalt & 


, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Panaky Packing Co., 


W. S. Agar,-"The Agar Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Chas. B. Cone, Bickett Coal & Coke Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Will Frank, Egyptian Packing Co., 
Nl. 

Harry Mortimer, 
apolis, Ind. 

P. L. McClure, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Dan Summer, Berth Levi & "Co., Chicago, 
Tl. 

Sam J. Fine, Berth Levi & Co., Chicago, Til. 

Wm. Liebfritz, Western Packing & Provi- 
sion Co., Chicago, Tl. 

C. Ryan, Western Packing & Provision Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hugh F. Kenny, Western Packing & Provi- 
sion Co.. Chicago, Ill. 

John W. Burns, Western Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., Chicago, Ill. 

S. May. Western Packing & Provision Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

S. Adler, Adler & Oberndorf, og lll. 

D. J. Gallagher, Western Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. A. Ferrin, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

David Drummond, Drummond Packing Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Fred Clark, North Packing & Provision 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


(Concluded on page 128.) 
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The plant of the Forrest City Cotton Oil 
Company at Forest City, Ark., has been 
started up for the season’s run. 

It is reported that the Larkin Soap Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., may build a large 
plant at Painesville, Ohio. 

The Rock Hill Fertilizer Company of Rock 
Hill, 8. C., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $30,000 by R. T. and D. M. 
Fewell. 

The Boon Fertilizer Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000 by A. E.. Boon, H. A. 
Mead and H. C. Noll. 


A report from Newtown, Pa., states that 
the Klondike Consuming Company has been 
incorporated with $15,000 capital stock for 
the purpose of manufacturing fertilizers and 
other products. The incorporators are G. H. 
Bortz, W. J. Lloyd and others. 

Bids have been opened for the erection of 
the plant of the Wulburn Fertilizer Company 
of Charlestown, S. C. 

The Hide, Leather and Belting Company 
of Indianapolis has incorporated with $250,- 
000 capital stock. The directors are: Albert 
G. Snider, Frank H. Goheen and A. E. Snider. 

It is reported that Merrow Bros. are to 
erect an up-to-date meat packing plant at 
Auburn, Me. 

The hull house and contents of the Farm- 
ers’ and Ginners’ Cotton Oil Company of Sul- 
phur Springs, Tex., were destroyed by fire 
on Oct. 11. The loss is placed at $3,000. 

The Connellsville Stock Yards Company of 
Jersey City, N. J., has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital stock to engage in a 


general stock yards business. The incor- 
porators are: C. A. Kinney, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y.; C. F. Starker, Dunellen, N. J., 


and L. P. Hansen, Plainfield, N. J. The same 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


gentlemen have also incorporated the Belpre 
Stock Yards Company with $100,000 capital 
stock. 

B. 8. Riley, president of the Farmers’ and 
Planters’ Cotton Oil Company of Birming- 
ham, Ala., announces that the new plant will 
be put into operation right away. 

The recently incorporated Batesburg Cot- 
ton Oil Company of Batesburg, S. C., will 
build a mill to be located at Batesburg. 

The Roope-Eddy. Company of. Boston, 
Mass., has been incorporated with $40,000 
capital stock to deal in wool, hides, skins, 
etc. The officers are: President, G. W. 
Roope; treasurer and clerk, J. T. Eddy of 
Newton. 

The Gabel Packing Company of Chicago, 
Tll., has suffered a loss by fire. 

Morris & Company have filed an ordinance 
with the authorities of El Paso, Tex., asking 
permit to erect a packinghouse there. It 
provides that the work shall be started with- 
in two years. 

The Frederick City Abattoir Company of 
Frederick, Md., are planning to erect a three- 
story plant. 

Henry Weber, Inc., of New York City, has 
incorporated with $25,000 ‘capital stock as 
general commission merchants, to deal in 
poultry, eggs and meats. The incorporators 
are H. Weber, Bronx; H. Loss, B. Budd, New 
York City. 

The George A. Kinley Leather Company, 
of Boston, Mass., has incorporated with 
$50,000 capital stock. The incorporators are 
George A. Kinley, Newton, Mass.; Edward A. 
Kinley, Saugus, Mass. 

Levinson & Company, of Newport News, 
Va., are reported as about to organize with 
$30,000 to $50,000 capital stock, to erect a 
meat packing plant and stock yards, to be 
known as the Newport News Union Stock 


Yards. Max Levinson is the prime mover in 
the enterprise. 

E. H. Young, of Galveston, Tex., will re- 
build .the cottonseed grinding and crushing 
plant recently burned. The loss was esti- 
mated at $60,000. 

Plans are being drawn for the new $50,000 
sausage plant to be erected at Juarez, Mexico, 
by Webber and Sherkan, of Lancaster, Pa. 

The Sioux Falls Construction Company, of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., have secured the contract 
for the construction of the stock yards and 
sheds at the Morrell packing plant. Some 
$30,000 is to be expended. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Procter & Gamble Company has been 
called for Nov. 22 to vote on increasing the 
company’s common stock from $10,500,000 
to $12,000,000. The new stock is to be offered 
to present shareholders at $200 a share in 
the ratio of one share of new for every 
seven shares of old held. Books for the sub- 
scription privilege will close on Dec. 9 and 
be reopened on Jan. 3. The new stock will 
be reopened Feb. 15, 1911. The proceeds will 
be used in extending the company’s business 
in lard and enlarging its plant for the out- 
put of that product. 

Armour & Company are pulling down 
their warehouse at Springfield, Mass., prepar- 
atory to putting up a new building which 
will be three stories high and of fireproof con- 
struction. Three sets of smoke houses will 
be in the rear. The building, 40 by 90 feet, 
will be for cold storage. In the basement 
will be refrigerators for the storage of but- 
ter and eggs. The new building, which it is 
expected, will be finished about Feb. 1, will 
double the capacity of the company. 

Nelson Morris & Company, packers, will 
open a branch house in Tacoma, Wash., in a 
two-story building to be erected by the Mil- 
waukee railroad at 107 East 26th street, next 
to the building erected by the railroad for 
Swift & Company. 
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A TUBERCULOSIS TEST 


It is reported that Dr. W. E. Coover, 
State Veterinarian of Indiana, will endeavor to 
make an experiment upon a convict, who is to 
be pardoned for the purpose, to discover de- 
finitely if possible, whether bovine tuberculosis 
is communicable to human beings. Aside from 
the humanitarian problems involved, and these 
the authorities say will be largely overcome 
by securing the voluntary consent of the con- 
vict to the experiment, in return for release 
afterwards, the proposed test would be decid- 
edly interesting. 

It will be the first time perhaps that such 
a test has been made by direct inoculation, and 
will make it possible for the experts to closely 
watch the case with a view to discovering 
whether the disease propagates in the human 
being under observation. Though this may 
be the first time that such a test has been 


made, if it is carried out, there seems to be 
quite ample proof of the transmissibility of 
the bovine species of bacilli to human beings. 

Dr. Schroeder of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, in a recent hearing at Washington, 
stated as his positive opinon that at least three 
per cent. of all cases of human tuberculosis 
were derived from bovine sources, and he fur- 
ther said that there is very clear indication 
that there are at least five times that many. 
The reason for this statement is that the 
bovine and the human species of bacilli are 

’ of two distinct types, and in three per cent. 
of the cases under observation the bovine 
species has been found in the human being. 
His reason for stating that there are probably 
five times as many is due, he says, to the 
bovine species gradually transforming itself 
into what then appears to be the same type 
as the human species. 

The finding of the bovine type of tuberculo- 
sis bacilli in human beings would seem, then, 
to be conclusive proof that the disease is 
transmissible from animal to man; neverthe- 
less a direct test such as is proposed in Indi- 
ana would have great weight in clearing up 
the reasonable doubt which now exists among 
pathologists. 

fe 
A QUESTION OF CREDIT 


In last week’s issue of The National Pro- 
viisoner was published a letter from a South- 
ern retailer which should have been read by 
both packer and butcher alike, as it throws 
considerable light on the subject of credits as 
practiced by packers and butcher’ supply 
houses. 

It will be remembered that the case was of 
a fly-by-night butcher cutting into an estab- 
lished and legitimate buftcher’s trade by slash- 
ing prices and by hanging up the wholesaler 
until forced to light out, leaving behind a 
string of unpaid debts. 

Now it is human nature to get as much 
business as possible, and a branch house man- 
ager would indeed be lax who left any legiti- 
mate method undone by which he might get 
a new customer on the books. But—and here’s 
where the trouble lay—the particular branch 
house manager who sold this fly-by-night 
butcher used very little discretion in the selec- 
tion of his customer. The butcher who pays 

his ‘pills regularly and about whose credit 
there is no question must be, and is, deserv- 
ing of protection at the hands of the whole- 
saler to a certain extent. And a branch house 
manager. who sells a butcher whose credit is 
doubtful and who is .cutting into the trade of 
an A. No. 1 retailer is not conserving the 
best interests of his firm. 

The same argument applies partially to the 
butchers’ supply houses. Of course they are 
protected by a chattel mortgage in numerous 
instances. So their actual money loss on a 
fly-by-night butcher is minimum. But here 


again, does not the legitimate retailer deserve 
protection? 

The whole question would seem to simmer 
down to the fact that too little investigation 
of a man’s credit is given by over-eager 
branch house salesmen. Long time credits are 
ruinous, and sé is credit extended to parties 
entirely undeserving of it. It hurts the whole- 
saler and it hurts the legitimate retailer who 
is compelied to compete with the fly-by-night 
fellow. ° 


—_o——_ 


FIGHT RAILROAD CHANGES 

A case which promises to mean much to 
packers shipping livestock from one. State 
to another has come before the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission through a complaint 
filed by Swift & Company against the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute, the Big Four, the 
Lake Shore, the New York Central and the 
Boston & Albany railroads. The packers 
called upon the initial carrier, the Evansville 
& Terre Haute Railroad, for one kind of 
equipment to handle a shipment of hogs, 
was furnished another, and was charged on 
the basis of the service furnished instead of 
the service wanted. 

The issue in the case is greater than the 
money involved. [It is in line with that 
raised by shippers of other commodities, and 
will bring from the Commission a decision 
as to whether the railroads are to be per- 
mitted to require shippers to pay the mini- 
mum charges upon the service furnished or 
whether the shippers are to be permitted to 
demand of the railroads the kind of cars 
they want, and upon the failure of the rail- 
roads to furnish them to pay for the service 
furnished upon the basis of the service de- 


sired. 


rr od 


SELL OLEO FOR WHAT ITIS 


The National Stockman and Farmer, a 
farmer’s and dairyman’s publication, and 
presumably not friendly to oleomargarine, 
gives the keynote of the only logical posi- 
tion the butter interests can take in pub- 
lishing the following item: 

“4 Pittsburg merchant has an illuminated 
sign “which advertises, ‘Oleomargarine—Bet- 
ter and Cheaper Than Butter.’ He is on the 
right track, and as. long- as he sells oleo- 
margarine as such there can be no possible 
objection to his business. It is cheaper than 
butter, and he is entitled to his opinion as 
to the merits of the two products. If all 
sellers of oleomargarine had as much sense 
as this man they would have éstablished » 
broad legitimate market for it long ago. In- 
stead of that they have a restricted_market, 
a prejudice against their product and strict 
laws against its sale as butter.” 

Fortunately for everybody, the trade has 
already taken this advice, and is rapidly ac- 
quiring “a broad légitimate market,” which 
is becoming so broad as to frighten the but- 


ter monopolies very badly. 


| 


—— 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


UTILIZING CATTLE HEADS AND FEET. 
(Continued from last week.) 


{EDITOR'S NOTE.—tThis is intended to be a com- 
plete description of the method of handling cattle 
beads and feet in a packinghouse, and utilizing the 
various products derived therefrom. It was beguo 
in the ixsue of Sept. 3, and will be continued from 
week to week until the questions asked by a sub- 
ecriber are fully answered.) 


Treatment of the Knuckle Bones. 


Returning to the knuckles, which we left 
after the oil had been skimmed, it is of great 
advantage to again apply the full force of 
steam on to these bones about fifteen 
minutes, as quite an amount of the neats- 
foot oil still 


bones and cooked meat scrap, due mainly to 


tor 


remains in the mass of mixed 
the solid packing the toes experience during 
The oil produced from the knuckles 
is superior to that from the shins, for the 


cooking. 


reason that the shin oil contains a larger pro- 
portion of stearire, which in the final process 
of oil-pressing reduces the yield of the more 
valuable oily constituent of the neatsfoot oil. 

When the first cooking of the knuckles is 
nearing completion it is advisable to test the 
condition of the bones by fishing out a few 
of them occasionally by means of a hook or 
tool. feet 


young cattle the original cooking may have 


similar Especially with from 
to be materially reduced in time, as other- 
wise chalky knuckles result by overcooking. 
The second cooking must be omitted in 


order to avoid loss of the occluded oil, which, 


not 


when saved in a later process, becomes a sec- 
ond grade neatsfoot oil. 


Supposing the cooking to have been care- 
fully watched, the steam is turned off after 
fifteen minutes of thorough stirring, thus 


liberating the residual oil, when the whole 


is allowed to settle a short time for the oil 
to rise. This oil is added to that skimmed 
before and treated in precisely the same 
manner. 


Tt sometimes occurs during the second cook- 
ing that the heavily glue-laden water forms 
a milky liquid with the oil the 
emulsion of oil and water brought about by 
When the 
first indications of such emulsifying present 
the 


caused by 
the presence of glue and agitation. 


themselves steam must be shut off en- 


tirely, and whatever oil floats on the surface 
should be skimmed. It for 


the separation of the emusified oil, and noth- 


is useless to wait 


ing can be done but to open the plug and 
drain the bones thoroughly. 

This done, the knuckles are transferred to 
the screen to be washed with very hot water. 
The drying is effected the 


screen-covered exhaust-steam coils mentioned 


afterwards on 


before, until the bones contain not to exceed 
12 per cent. of moisture. It is advisable to 
the effluent and meat scrap, 
running from the screen while washing the 


receive water 
shins and knuckles, into a vat of moderate 
size below and separated from the water run- 
ning off while washing the different head 
bones. 

The knuckles and shin washings are sub- 
jected in this vat, which is technically called 
a “jelly vat,” to a prolonged and slow boil- 
ing for some twenty hours, when an inferior 
neatsfoot oil, the No. 2 of the trade, is ob- 
skimming. The refuse after the 
draining of this vat is worked into fertilizer, 
together with all the other residues obtained 
before. 


tained by 


(To be continued.) 
—— 

EXPERIMENTS WITH CANNED MEATS. 

The War Office of Great Britain has just 
concluded extensive experiments on tinned 
meats supplied to the army, and has made 
a complete report coyering the work done. 
Exhaustive studies were made of heat pene- 
tration the cans of meat 
when treated under conditions like those fel- 


lowed in processing canned goods. 


into interior of 
The tem- 
perature observations were made by means 
of a thermometer inserted into the interior 
of the contents of the can. 

From the experimental data thus obiained 
it is concluded that identical 


size and shape, immersed in a liquid boiling 


with tins of 
at a given temperature, there is considerable 
variation in the length of time required for 
the the the 


reach a given temperature. The cause of this 


center of contents of cans to 


was regarded as somewhat uncertain, but it 
is believed probable that the rate of pene- 
tration of the the 
of fat which the meat contains, and 
the different 
The fact of the meat being tightly or 


heat is influenced by 
amount 
which varied considerably in 
tins. 
loosely packed in thé tins, and the condition 
of vacuum, may also exercise an effect. 


To ensure complete sterilization and pre- 


vent spoiling, the report says, the tempera- 
ture of the medium surrounding the tins 
must always be above 112 degs. Cent. The 
lowest temperature of the surrounding fluid 
which will completely sterilize the tins, with- 
in a reasonable time, is 120 degs. Cent., and 
this temperature must act for not less than 
sixty minutts. From the experiments with 
a fluid boiling at 130 degs. Cent. it appeared 
that even then at least an hour would be re- 
quired to ensure the death of very resistant 
spores. 
According to the experimental studies 
which were made of the causes of the dis- 
coloration of the interior surface of tin cans, 
particularly those containing meat, a number 
of general conclusions were drawn. As the 
author notes, the discoloration varies from a 
mere brown stain here and there to complete 
blackening, and in some actual 
erosion of the can itself. The discoloration 
was found to be insoluble in water, alcohol 
and ether, and was not volatized by heat. 
It was found to be insoluble in mineral acids 
and quite largely in such alkalies as caustic 
soda. 


cases an 


In certain cases some of the greasy 
discolorations noted were soluble in ether, 
kerosene or glycerol. Judging from chemical 
considered that the 
blackening may be due to tin sulphide, iron 


sulphide or iron oleate. 


analyses the author 


Except where the can contents are black- 
ened by contact or there is actual erosion of 
the metal, the discoloration of tins is not 
regarded as deleterious to the consumer or 
For the 
blackening of tins a temperature above 110 


injurious to the canned contents. 


degs. Cent. seems to be essential except in 
Where al- 
kalinity of the food exists, from being tainted 


cases of bacterial fermentation. 


or from having become so during the pickling 
process, and where the heat of sterilization 
is carried too far, much blackening of the in- 
terior is liable to result. Acidity of the con- 
tents, except where it exists in a high de- 
gree, does not cause the same amount of dis- 
coloration as in the case of foods having an 
alkaline fat, 
with a high degree of heat in the presence of 


reaction. Excess of combined 


superheated steam, is responsible for a cer- 
tain amount of discoloration. 
—_— fe —— 


Watch page 148 for bargains. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


TESTIMONIALS FOR WILLIAMS 
MACHINES. 

The Williams Patent Crusher and Fertil- 
izer Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has issued 
a 200-page catalogue devoted chiefly to re- 
production of testimonial letters of custom- 
ers who have purchased and used some oi 
the Williams machines. The testimonials 
come from packers, fertilizer manufacturers, 
cottonseed and linseed manufacturers, tan- 
ners, cement, brick, coal crushing, feed grind- 
ing and other manufacturers, and are suf- 
ficient proof of the success of the Williams 
machines. 


a 
THE GAIN IN BELLY ROLLING. 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
The proof of the value of a machine is in 
the work it does. Another one of the well- 
known “Boss” machines that give universal 
satisfaction is the Sanitary “Boss” belly 
roller, manufactured by The Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
entire machine is constructed of steel and 
iron, and is strictly sanitary. It can be in- 
stantly changed to suit any thickness of bel- 
lies, which are rolled and pressed between 
four rollers. The “Boss” belly roller soon 
pays for itself by saving meats which other- 
wise have to be trimmed off, and by saving 
time in curing. 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Company of Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, curers of the high-grade 
“Partridge” brand of meats, used a “Boss” 
belly roller for over a year. They are well 
satisfied with the good work of the machine 
and recommend it highly to all curers of 
meats. The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Company have lately shipped a belly roller 
to the Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, Ia., 
and one to Geo. E. Decker & Sons, Mason 
City, Ia., who are also well pleased with its 
satisfactory work. Packers wishing to im- 
prove their meats can learn all about this 
machine from The Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Company. 

—_—_——_ 
DRYERS, PRESSES AND COOKERS. 

The American Process Company of New 
York has recently sent out a complete and 
artistically prepared catalogue describing 
and illustrating its line of process machin- 
ery for fertilizer departments and plants, 
packinghouses, ete. It includes the famous 
American Process direct heat dryers, con- 
tinuous screw presses, steam-heated air dry- 
ers, continuous cookers and digesters, etc. 
Complete plants of all kinds are designed 
and equipped by this company and special 
machinery furnished for any requirement. 

The National Provisioner has frequently 
described and illustrated this equipment. 
The distinguishing feature of all the machin- 
ery introduced by the American Process 
Company is its automatism, continuity and 
uniformity of action. There are no frequent 
stoppages to charge or discharge; the auxil- 
iary machinery, conveyors, elevators, etc., are 
never idle or without load, and the consump- 
tion of power is at a constant rate. 

Among the many resulting advantages are 


the reduction in size of the power units (the 
engines, motors, boilers, etc.) of the shaft- 
ing, belting, elevators, etc., and of the build- 
ings. Moreover, the product is absolutely 
uniform, labor is reduced to practically 
nothing, superintendence only being neces- 
sary. 


—_fo—__- 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA BY EXPRESS. 

Heretofore the express companies in many 
parts of the country have refused to accept 
anhydrous ammonia for transportation, and 
it has frequently worked inconvenience and 
loss on ammonia users. Recently all of the 
express companies got together about the 
matter and prescribed regulations upon which 
they would all accept anhydrous ammonia 
for transportation. The essence of the regu- 
lations is that every cylinder of anhydrous 
ammonia offered for transportation must 
carry a green label of certain shape, dimen- 
sions and verbiage. 

The National Ammonia Company has ar- 
ranged to comply with these regulations and 
has also put all parties handling its an- 
hydrous ammonia in position to comply with 
them by furnishing them the necessary green 
labels, as have other anhydrous ammonia 


manufacturers. 


te 


FROZEN MEAT EXPORTS FROM AUS- 
TRALIA, 


The latest returns of frozen meat exports 
from Australasia show great increases both 
from Australia and New Zealand. The total 
value of frozen mutton, lamb, and beef ex- 
ported from Australia during the six months 
ended June 30 was $6,256,603, against 
$3,293,004 for the same period in 1909. Later 
figures for the seven months ended July 31 
show that the quantities shipped compare as 
follows: 


‘ 1909. 1910. 
Mutton, carcasses...... 665,000 1,640,000 
Lamb, carcasses........ 340,000 360,000 
Beef, quarters......... 160,000 295,000 


The Commonwealth exports for the seven 
months thus show an increase of 975,000 car- 
casses mutton, 20,000 carcasses lamb, and 
135,000 quarters beef. 

New Zealand is also displaying a further 
abnormal expansion in meat exports. The 
total shipments of frozen lamb during the 
seven months ending July 31, 1910, reached 
3,160,000 carcasses, against 2,775,000 during 
the corresponding period of last year; frozen 
mutton, 1,565,000 carcasses, against 1.432,000 
carcasses. The total increase from New 
Zealand for the seven months is thus 518,000 
carcasses. The Sydney Morning Herald 
remarks: 

A total shipment in seven months of 4% 
million fot sheep and lambs out of the total 
flocks of 24 million in the Dominion is .a 
matter of great importance, and perhaps ex- 
plains the recent fall in values in the Lon- 
don market. Seeing that this time last year 
New Zealand lamb was almost unsalable in 
London, owing to a glut in supplies, and that 
this season shows a further increase in quan- 
tity shipped of about 400,000 carcasses, it is 
perhaps surprising that the market is not 
even slower. 


THE NEW FRENCH TARIFF. 


In view of the recent thorough revisior 
of the French tariff, a complete and up-to- 
date edition in English has been prepared by 
the Bureau of Manufactures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The useful- 
ness of the work to business men in this 
country is increased’ by the fact that all 
tariff rates are given in our money and 
weights, as well as in the French units. 
Much practical information concerning cus- 
toms formalities is included. Franco-Ameri- 
can tariff relations during the last twenty 
years are discussed in the introduction. 

The new law readjusted the duties on about 
as many commodities as the Payne-Aldrich 
bill changed in the United States. Unlike 
that act, however, the French law did not 
repeal preceding tariffs. It merely amended 
those sections that were deemed unsatisfac- 
tory. Every section underwent minute scru- 
tiny, and while the present tariff is still the 
law of 1892, amended it is a radically differ- 
ent measure from that passed eighteen years 
ago. The French do not hesitate to change 
their tariff. Between 1892 and 1910 no less 
than thirty-eight different tariff laws were 
passed. Most of these laws affected only a 
few rates; none, prior to 1910, attempted a 
complete revision. 

The law determining the customs treat- 
ment of imports from the United States and 
Porto Rico, while separate from the main 
tariff law, was passed and went into effect on 
the same day as that measure. On the great 
majority of articles the general rates, usually 
about half as high again as the minimum, 
are applied on imports from’ the United 
States and Porto Rico. The minimum was 
granted to American imports on twenty-five 
paragraphs of the French tariff under former 
treaties, confined entirely to farm products, 
meat and lard and mineral oils. The new 
law added sixty-eight paragraphs, on which 
the minimum was conceded. In these articles 
imports from the United States are admitted 
at rates as low as from any foreign country. 

By a unique arrangement, France also pro- 
vided that the former general rates on cer- 
tain articles shall continue in effect as re- 
gards imports from this country. The re- 
sult is that on such articles the United 
States enjoys a kind of intermediate tariff, 
the rates of which cannot be raised. Cer- 
tificates of origin viséd by a French Consul 
are necessary to obtain the reductions in duty 
provided. Shipments, moreover, 
direct. 


must be 


Cotton and other raw materials which are 
admitted free, independent of their origin, 
constitute about two-thirds of all French im- 
ports from the United States. Of the re- 
maining 33 per cent., about half were admit- 
ted under the minimum tariff by virtue of 
earlier treaties; the new concessions embrace 
the balance of the imports, except 3 per cent., 


‘which still are subject to the maximum rates. 


The concessions made, which affect little 
more than one-tenth of the paragraphs in the 
French tariff, thus cover the products that 
are shipped in largest quantities from the 
United States to France. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Chicago, Ill—The Hygienic Ice Company 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital 
to engage in the manufacture of ice. The in- 
corporators are: H. J. Aaron, A. Bettcher 
and A. Weinstein, all of Chicago. 

Indianapolis, Ind—The Indianapolis Re- 
frigerating Company has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital stock to conduct a gen- 
eral storage and cold storage business. The 
incorporators are: A. R. Horr, William J. 
Hogan, E. B. Kurtz and James Noel. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Southern Ice and Coal 
Company has been granted a charter. The 
company is capitalized at $100,000. The fol- 
lowing are the incorporators: Amos W. 
Brazelton, Robert I. Fuller and W. A. Fuller. 

Richmond, Va.—The Hastings Industrial 
Company, a corporation under the laws of 
the State of Illinois, has been licensed to do 
business in Virginia. The capital is $100,000, 
and the corporation is to build refrigerating 
plants. H. G. Buchanan of this city is 
agent. 

Altus, Okla—The People’s Ice Company 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock. The incorporators are: L. K. Jones, 
Carl Wemer, of Mangum, and W. B. Wright, 
J. A. C. Howell, W. H. Echols, T. A. Howell 
and C. W. Cole, all of Altus. 


Wilmington, Del—The Southern Freezing 
Company has been incorporated with $750,- 
000 capital stock. The incorporators are: 
C. D. Dryden, I. S. Prell, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
C. D. Cox, Wilmington. 

Wiley, Mich—The | Wiley 
Creamery Company has been 
with $5,000 capital stock. 


Co-operative 
incorporated 


New York, N. Y.—The Gotham Dairy Com- 
pany. has incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock to deal in cream, butter, milk and 
cheese. The incorporators are J. N. Han- 
nahs, East Orange, N. J.; A. L. Heyer, White 
Plains, N. Y.; A. Hargen, Orange, N. J. 

McAllen, Tex.—The Ice and Light Company 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock by A. L. Strong, C. T. Brown and 
George Omstead. 

Mobile, Ala—The Clover Creamery Com- 
pany has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock by H. Young, J. M. Diehl and J. J. 
Young. 

Gridley, Cal.—The Gridley Produce and Can- 
ning Company has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock. The charter permits 
the company to deal in ice and operate and 
maintain a cold storage and precooling plant. 
The incorporators are Albert Taylor, H. C. 
Weatch, J. F. Sweet, H. M. Serkland and 
D. J. Turner. 

°, 


—_Qo——_ 


ICE NOTES. 


Ventura, Ia.—A creamery capitalized at 
$10,000 has been launched here, and work on 
the building has been started. 

Batavia, N. Y.—H. H. MeWethy is to go 
into the ice business here in conjunction with 
W. W. Buxton. 

Newark, N. J.—The Alboum Hygeia Ice 
Company’s plant has passed into the hands 
of Samuel Alboum, who has purchased the 
majority of the stock. 





Utica, N. Y.—The George C. Wood Ice 
Company has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to °$75,000. The stockholders 
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are: T. H. Ferris, George C. Wood, F. M. 
Block and H. L. Sweet. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Clear Lakes Ice 
Company is to rebuild its ice house, which 
was destroyed by fire last spring. 

League City, Tex.—Louis Johnson is pre- 
paring the De Smedt ice factory so as to 
start the manufacture of ice shortly. 

Palatka, Fla.—It is reported that there is 
a movement on foot here toward the erection 
of an ice plant. 

San Antonio, Tex.—The Lone Star Brew- 
ing Company is to erect an ice and cold 
storage plant to cost in the neighborhood of 
$200,000. 

Howell, Mich.—The Bennett ice houses 
have been destroyed vy fire, entailing a loss 
of several thousand dollars. 

St. Petersburg, Fla.—S. F. Chamberlain is 
organizing a company here to establish a 4- 
ton ice plant. 

St. Augustine, Fla.—A. E. Burke is contem- 
plating the installation of a 5-ton ice plant. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Atlantic Ice and Coal 
Corporation will expend $300,000 to increase 
efficiency and capacity of plants at Atlanta, 
Chattanooga, Kome, Augusta, Jacksonville, 
Macon, Albany and Columbus. 

Henryetta, Okla.—The Henryetta Light and 
Power Company is to operate a 12-ton ice 
plant here. 

Prya, Okla.—A 10-ton ice plant is to be 
established here by W. L. Jones. 

Harlingen, Tex.—The Harlingen Ice and 
Gin Company are to enlarge their plant. 

Amarillo, Tex.—Ayers Ice Cream Company 
has increased its capital stock from $16,000 
to $25,000. 

o, 


—_—_?~— 


SOME PROPOSED COLD STORAGE REGU- 
LATIONS. 

The American Association of Refrigeration 
has recently submitted to the leading cold 
storage warehouses of this country a series 
of questions relating to federal control and 
restriction of the cold storage industry, the 
answers to which are to be submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures, to which 
committee have been referred matters bear- 
ing upon ‘federal legislation designed to limit 
or control the cold storage of food products. 

Considering these questions from the point 
of view of the general trade, as well as 
from that of the warehousemen, -the New 
York Produce’ Review discusses them as 
follows: 

1. Do you object on any ground to fed- 
eral inspection..of your cold storage house 
as to the sanitary condition of the premises 
or of the goods received and stored therein? 

Most of the warehousemen will, undoubt- 
edly, answer to this that there is no objec- 
tion to official inspection of the premises 
where goods are stored. As for the inspec- 
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IN AMMONIA 


ladened with organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


For nothing will reduce the profits of 
your plant so surely as Ammonia 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of 
our own aga owe thoroughly refined 
and purified. Send tor Free Book 


B. B. AMMONIA may be 


ATLANTA, Morrow Transfer & Storage Co, 

BALTIMORE, Jos. S. Wernig. 

BIRMINGHAM, Kates Transfer & Storage Co. 

BOSTON, 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 

BUFFALO, Keystone Warehouse Co., 
House & Son. 

CHICAGO, F. C. Schapper, Wakem & McLaugh- 


Jacob 


lin. 

CINCINNATI, Pan Handle Storage Warehouse, 
The Burger Bros. Co. 

CLEVELAND, General Cartage .& Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT, Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Ltd., Newman Brothers, Inc. 

DALLAS, Oriental Oil Co. 

HOUSTON, Texas Warehouse Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Central Transfer & Storage Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, St. Elmo, W. Acosta. 

KANSAS CITY, Colamco Storage & Forwarding 


Co. 
LIVERPOOL, Peter R. McQuie & Son. 
LOS ANGELES, United Iron Works. 


obtained from the following: 


LOUISVILLE, Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 

MILWAUKEE, Central Warehouse, Patterson 
Transfer Co. 

MEXICO, D. F., Ernst 0. Heinsdorf, 

NEWARK, Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Co, 

NEW ORLEANS, Finlay, Dicks & Co., Ltd. 

NEW YORK, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

NORFOLK, Nottingham & Wrenn Oo. 

PHILADELPHIA, Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. 

PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania Transfer Co., Ltd., 
Mueller & Kusen. 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island Warehouse Co., 
Edwin Knowles. 

ROCHESTER, Rochester Carting Co. 

ST. LOUIS, McPheeters Warehouse Co., Pilsbry- 
Becker Eng. & Sup. Co. 

SAVANNAH, Benton Transfer Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, United Iron Works. 

SPOKANE, United Iron Works. 

SEATTLE, United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO, Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON, Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 








tion of the goods stored in public warehouses 
there can be no reasonable objection so long 
as all food products are subject to condemna- 
tion if found by the proper authorities to be 
unfit for food. But there is clearly no reason 
to provide specifically for inspection of cold 
stored products, because those products not 
carried in cold storage are as likely to be un- 
fit for food as are refrigerated goods. Any 
general provision for the inspection of foods, 
and the condemnation of unfit goods should, 
of course, apply to goods in cold storage or 
elsewhere. 

2. If a time limit for storage is inevitable, 
what is the shortest period that you think 
could be enforced as to all commodities 
stored without serious detriment to the cold 
storage business? 

Most of the warehousemen will probably 
answer twelve months. Some may suggest 
that if such limit is imposed there should be 
privilege of extension after inspection. But 
why should any legal time limit be inevit- 
able? Merchants will. not willingly carry 
goods to their destruction. Any uniform 
time limit for the carriage of different sorts 
of food in cold storage is an absurdity; and 
if the public is to be protected from the 
offer of unfit food any adequate system of 
protection would condemn bad food whether 


held in or out of cold storage. So that the 
only possible effective protection would 
make limitation of storage unnecessary. 

3. Would you favor a time limit with a 
provision for inspection at. its expiration 
and a renewal of the storage period for such 
goods as are found sound? 

Some of the warehousemen, will doubtless 
favor a time limit with opportunity for ex- 
tension, but probably they, will express this 
view only in the hope that some sort of 
federal restriction is necessary to forestall 
more radical and more damaging local enact- 
ments. Only upon this unfortunate and un- 
satisfactory ground ‘can any one logically 
advocate a legal interference with the nor- 
mal periods of cold storage. 

4. What period would you favor for such 
extension or extensions? 

If limitation is really inevitable the proper 
periods of extension would, of course, be dif- 
ferent for different articles.. But if unfit 
foods can be condemned wherever found, is 
it not absurd to lay down rules for the 
length of time products can be held when 
they are found at any time to be sound and 
wholesome? : 

5. If a single arbitrary time limit for all 


goods is not practicable in your judgment, 
then what are the shortest time limits you 
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would suggest for each of the following 


staple cold storage commodities: Eggs, but- 
ter, cheese, poultry, fish, meats, apples, 
vegetables, citrus fruits, dried fruits? 

The warehousemen will probably answer 
this question by stating the time for each 
usually required by the exigencies of the 
trade. From this point of view, as well as 
from the known ability to carry in sound 
condition goods received in perfect order, 
twelve months will probably be the general 
answer as to most of the commodities named. 
But some can be safely carried longer— 
notably butter, poultry and dried fruits— 
and for reasons above advanced we believe 
that no time limits are necessary or de- 
sirable. 


6. To enable us to offer corroborative evi- 
dence on the subject, will you give us such 
correct data as you may have relative to the 
length of time the different usual commodi- 
ties may be stored without deterioration 
under conditions now prevailing in modern 
storage houses? ( 

This will depend primarily upon the con- 
dition of the goods when stored and the tem- 
perature and humidity to which they are ex- 
posed during storage; but the quality of all 
goods—cold stored or otherwise—is ‘ affected 
in the same manner by* their environment. 
Why is it necessary to ascertain how. long 
perfect goods may be carried without de- 
terioration in perfect surroundings when we 
cannot be assured of perfection in either 
direction? Why not let the goods speak for 
themselves ? 


= 


7. Would you favor a provision that no 
food products once taken from cold storage 
and exhibited for sale shall go back into the 
cold storage? If you are opposed to this 
feature, please state reasons. 

Such a provision seems unnecessary. Goods 
taken from refrigerator cars must often be 
placed in cold storage to avoid deterioration, 
even though they may have been offered for 
sale. Storage goods brought from one mar- 
ket to another had better be re-stored than 
held outside of storage on unfavorable mar- 


kets until deteriorating quality forces their 


sale for immediate consumption. 


, 8 Do you oppose labeling articles carried 
in cold storage, or the packages containin 
them, with the data of their entry into an 
their withdrawal from storage? If so, why? 


There is no use in such labeling, since it. 
‘ would be no indication whatever of real qual-- 
ity, If a time limit were imposed it Wowldys;»: of} 


be necessary to label with date of entry and 
removal, but for public information the 
dates would be worse than useless. 


a 
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37th Street and Chicago River 





HATELY COLD STORACE COMPANY, CHICACO 


WAREHOUSES: 





terest. 





Pork products stored and carried on commission, 
Green meats packed and cured. 
Advances on consignments at lowest rate of in- 


Warehouses reinforced concrete construction. 
Fire insurance 50c. per $100.00 per annum. 








Address | 


HATELY BROTHERS 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
70-71 Board of Trade, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








9. If labeling or marking on entry into 
storage were compulsory, what, in your 
judgment, would be a practicable mode of 
labeling or marking the following articles for 
identification by the purchaser at retail, as 
to the time such articles were carried in 
storage? Eggs, butter, cheese, poultry, fish, 
a apples, vegetables, citrus fruits, dried 
ruits. 


So far as the actual consumer is concerned 
there is no practical means of conveying to 
him the information as to length of storage. 
Even if possible the information would be of 
little value, since length of storage is not the 
controlling factor in quality. Laws designed 
to inform consumers of storage age would re- 
quire a police force far out of proportion to 
any possible benefit. Of course, the effort in 
this direction would be to prohibit repacking 
from branded packages, except into packages 
similarly branded. But such a requirement 
would be easily evaded and really useless. 


i». 


10. Would you favor a provision for the 
infliction of heavy penalties for the removal 
of marks or labels and the failure to carry 
them forward to the consumer? 


If branding requirements were imposed 
penalties would be necessary for removal of 
brands or labels; but owing to the ease of 
evasion one guilty man would suffer for a 
hundred who would not; and after all the 
game would not be worth the candle. 


11. Would you favor monthly reports to 
the government for publication, of the daily 
receipts and withdrawals of produce at cold 
storage warehouses, to allay the suspicions 
that goods are concealed to enhance prices? 


Yes, indeed! Not to allay foolish sus- 
picion, but to permit a conduct of cold stor- 
age operations by the trade at large under 
the most open public information of trade 
conditions. 





VALUE OF NEW HOG CHOLERA SERUM IS SHOWN 


A successful demonstration of the value of 
the new Government serum for preventing 
hog cholera has just been concluded at South 
Omaha, Neb., by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The efficiency of the serum has 
been proved many times in the past, but in 
order that its value might be brought out 
more strikingly a demonstration was arrang- 
ed for at the Union Stock Yards at South 
Omaha, in co-operation with the Union Stock 
Yards Company of Omaha. 

The stock yards company purchased thirty 
pigs, weighing from 40 to 60 pounds each, 
from a farm which had been free from hog 
cholera for several years. These pigs were 
brought to the stock yards, and on July 
23, 1910, four of them were injected with 
blood from hogs sick of hog cholera. These 
inoculated pigs were placed in a pen by 
themselves, and within five days they had 
become sick, at which time eighteen of the 
remaining pigs were each given one dose of 
the serum, while the other eight pigs..were 
not treated in any way. The eighteen 
serum-treated pigs and the eight untreated 
pigs were then placed in the same pen with 
the four pigs which had been made sick. by 
inoculation. 

The four pigs which were first given hog 
cholera all died, and the eight untreated pigs 
all contracted the disease from them. The 
eighteen pigs which were given serum, and 
which were confined in the same pen with 
the four original sick pigs and with the sick 





untreated pigs, remained perfectly well, and 
were finally turned over to the officials of 
the stock yards company upon the completion 
of the experiment, September 17, 1910. 

The Department of Agriculture does not 
distribute this serum to farmers, but js en- 
deavoring to bring the value of this method 
to the attention of the stock-raising inter- 
ests in order that they may arrange to se- 
cure State funds for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the serum. The Government 
authorities consider that this new serum 
treatment, if properly applied, will result in 
the saving of millions of dollars. 


——---fe—— 


INCREASING ARGENTINE MEAT TRADE. 

A consular report states that during the 
first two weeks of July 1910, 98,852 quarters 
of chilled meat arrived at London from the 
River Plate—the record for South America. 
Meanwhile the price of meat is rising in 
Argentina as a result of the continued in- 
crease in exports. 

It is stated that United States packing in- 
terests are endeavoring to extend their pres- 
ent holdings in the Argentine to the Province 
of Entre Rios, where 80.68 per cent. of the 
total number of cattle were at the last census 
in 1908 of the native Argentine “criollo” 
breed. Extract:of meat companies use large 
amounts of ‘“criollo” ‘cattle. ‘The proportion 
is even higher in the neighboring Province 
of Corrientes, where 94.6 per cent. of the 
cattle were “criollo” in 1908. 


d 

A new type of barge, length between per- 
pendiculars 207 feet, breadth molded 36 feet,. 
depth molded 22 feet, which it is claimed 
marks a great advance over anything pre- 
viously built for the transportation of meat 
under refrigerated conditions, both as regards- 
exact and complete control of temperature: 
and the facilities for loading and discharging,. 
was recently launched at Birkenhead, Eng- 
land, for the Sociedad Anonima La Blanca, 
Buenos Aires, for towing down the river the- 
chilled meat from their La Plata works to 
liners loading for the United Kingdom from 
Buenos Aires and other River Plate ports. 
American manufacturers of machinery and. 
articles of all kinds for the frozen-meat in- 
dustry should keep in close touch with the 
requirements of the Argentine packinghouses, 
as they constantly require new and improved! 
equipments, 

——=—— 

MEAT EXPORTS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Consul General Bray, at Sydney, New 
South Wales, reports that the exports from 
New South Wales (Australia) of meat and 
meat products for the year ended June 30,. 
1910, show a generally large expansion over 
the previous twelve months. The mutton 
trade nearly doubled, and almost 60 per cent. 








more cases of meat were exported. Details 
follow : 

Classification. 1908-9. 1909-10. 
Mutton: 

Carcasses 765,140 1,475,434 

DEED. dnancodccenpeseeneusen * oGinin 220° 

Pairs legs 9,743 81,787 

TE evannccecceogecetosesecs cccceee 150° 
Lamb, CAFCASBER ...... cece cccces 446,705 429,784 
Pork: 

CUTIE cccccctcccecceccecess 8,451 2,815: 

BNE Snecevcdcenepbancankeeus ee 602 478 

Salt pork and pigs’ head* casks 

RT RR Ree 23 51 

Sausage casings, casks and kegs 1,734 3,286 
Beef: 

GMABEETS cc ccvcceccecccescocses 5,829 28,528 

Buttocks. and pleces............ ccccee 2,099 

Pheces GOO .cccccccccccccses ceccccs £91 

Salt, casks and kegs........... 1,587 1,840 
Veal: 

COMNEEE  ccccccccosoceccccoese 1,702 1,100 

BEERS ccccccccccceccoecevccceeces 1,350 2,260 

Quarters ......65.. 150 1,084 
Hogget, carcasses ... 13,461 9,532 
Ws,. CRTCREEOD codocincceccsdeccece 13,486 1,510 
Ox tongues, casks and kegs...... z 19 
Sheep kidneys, cases............. 1,589 4,901 
Canned meats, cases .........+5+. 134,621 234,916 
Sheep and ox tongues, caseS..... ...+++. 335 
Meat essence and extract, cases. 3,087 3,179 
Small goods, caseS.........+eee0e 175 332 
Sweetbreads, cases .......sse00- 562 141 
Livers, CASCB ..cccccccccccccccces 607 
MOGRED, GREER ccchodircccisascecce « veccees 97 
Sundries, such as calves’ feet, 

heads, hearts, ox tails, tripe 

CHC., CBBEB cccccccccccccccccece 1,295 262 


The Sydney Board of Health says that dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1910, 4,853,876 
sheep were slaughtered in the metropolitan 
area, 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by 


Prices Irregular—Speculation Limited—Hog 
Receipts Disappoifiting—Weights Excel- 
lent—Prices Steady—Export Demand 
Limited—Grain Prices Still Decline. 

The fluctuations in the provision market 
during the past week have not been very 
pronounced and there has been a_ limited 
speculating interest in the market. Prices 
have moved from day to day on the move- 
ment of live hogs and the daily change in 
the price for live hogs. There has been com- 
paratively nothing in the movement of live 
stock to give any tendency to the market, 


and as a result small orders have influenced 
the daily fluctuations. 


The movement of hogs at the Western: 


points not only showed a decrease, com- 
pared with the previous week, but a large 
.decrease compared with the "corresponding 
week last year. The packing of hogs at all 
Western points for the week showed a total 
of 355,000 against 460,000 last year, and 
since March | the packing has been 12,540,- 
000, compared with 14,655,000 a year ago. 
The actual decrease in the total packing for 
the season iis indicative of the situation in 
the market. The weights of the live hogs 
have been considerably heavier than last 
year, still the decrease in the total number 
brought to market has made a considerable 
falling off in the actual net weight and net 
production of meats and fats. 

The trade has been apparently imbued 
with the belief so far this fall that the 
supply of live stock in the country will be 
found to be considerable in excess of last 


year, but so far there has been no evidence 
in the movement. It is claimed, however, 
that owing to the low price of corn and high 
price of hogs that farmers are buying up 
all the live stock possible. 

The prevailing prices of corn are now 
about 12c. per bushel below last year, and 
all deliveries this week broke to below 50c. 
in Chicago. On the other hand, there was 
little change in price of live hogs during the 
week and the prevailing quotations are 
about 75c. per hundred more than a year ago. 
The quoted price for corn is approximately 
30c. per bushel, below the apparent feeding 
price as represented by the quotations for 
live stock. Different conditions, however, 
prevail in the price for cattle and sheep and 
the quotations are just about the same as a 
year ago on cattle and lower than last year 
on sheep. The average last week for sheep 
was 10c. per hundred less than the average 
for the past ten years. The average price 
of cattle for the week was 90c. per hundred 
more than -the ten year figures, while the 
average price of hogs for the week was $2.30 
more than the ten year figures. 

The weather condition for the week have 
been all that could be desired for the cur- 
ing of the new corn crop. This followed ex- 
tremely favorable weather during the prev- 
ious month. Toward the middle of week, 
however, a change developed in the condi- 
tions in the Northwest. Temperatures were 
materially lower and were accompanied by 
rains in the ‘Northwest, but the crop is so 
far advanced that little damage can occur 
except possibly to the quality, although 
there were some fears of the movement be- 
ing retarded temporarily. 


the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundred weight. 


Export movement of hog products is still 
light. The shipments during the past week 
were only 3,509 bbls. of pork and less than 
4,000,000 Ibs. of lard. This very limited 
movement compares with the very limited 
movement a year ago, and the actual ship- 
ment of products for the year has shown a 
very pronounced decrease. 

Prevailing quotations for nearby futures in 
lard show a Tittle advance over a year ago, 
while the forward deliveries are below last 
year. May lard is about Y%c. below. In 
ribs, prices are on the same basis as lard. 
October is about even with last year, with 
the forward deliveries at discount. In pork 
the October delivery has been ruling about 
$5.00 per hundred less than a year ago, 
while the January and May have been about 
75¢e. per hundred less. 

The situation of the market continues 
and promises to continue almost entirely de- 
pendent on the movement of live stock to 
market. The receipts of live stock must 
certainly increase before there can be any 
accumulation in stock sufficient to affect the 
distribution and to affect the underlying 
situation. The developments so far this fall 
lave shown a decrease in stocks of product, 
and the movement of live stock to market 
has been decreasing instead of increasing. 

If the supplies are in the country they 
cannot be held back indefinitely, notwith- 
standing the temptation to feed heavily on 
the low price of feeding stuffs. This belief 
is possibly responsible for the disposition to 
sell the forward deliveries at a discount, 
hoping that the packing will be sufficiently 
heavy later in the season to supply the de- 
mand for distribution and cause sufficient 
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accumulation in stocks to bring pressure on lbs.; Barcelona, Spain, 7,094 lbs.; Cadiz, Jamaica, 4,460 lbs.; Lagos, Nigeria, 4,280 
the spot market. Spain, 1,625 lbs.; Camaguan, Venezuela,  !bs.; La Paz, Argentina, 21,570 lbs.; Liver- 
BEEF.—There is a little quieter demand 10,702 Ibs.; Cienfuegos, Cuba, 2,395 Ibs.; pool, England, 460,773 Ibs.; London, England, 
with buyers showing limited interest. Fam- Colon, Panama, 7,534 lbs.; Cristobal, Pan- 558,228 Ibs.; Manchester, England, 93,800 
ily, $19@20.00; mess, $15@15.50; extra In- ama, 7,588 Ibs.; Demerara, British Guiana, lbs.; Newcastle, Wales, 16,484 lbs.; Palermo, 
dia mess, $31@31.50. 4,362 Ibs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 131,591 Ibs.; Sicily, 14,500 Ibs.; Para, Brazil, 40,721 Ibs.; 

PORK.—Prices rule about steady. Sup- Guadeloupe, W..L., 5,317 lbs.; ‘Havana, Cuba, Plymouth, England, 12,567 Ibs.; Port au 
plies on the spot are small and business is 18,988 Ibs.; Hull, “Howiend, 170, 575 Ibs.; King- Prince, Haiti, 37,965 lbs.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
light. Mess is quoted at $21@21.50; clear, ston, Jamaica, 833 Ibs. ; Liverpool, England, land, 405,541 Ibs.; St. Thomas, W. L., 4,146 
$22@23.50, and family, $25@25.50. _ 609,791 Ibs.; London, England, 151,731 Ibs.; Ibs.; St. John, New Brunswick, 5,443 Ibs.; 

LARD.—There is but little change in the Manchester, England, 59,073 lbs.; Maracaibo, Pt. Limon, Costa Rica, 6,024 lbs.; Santa 
situation. Demand is quiet and distribution Venezuela, 12,822 lbs.; Monrovia, Liberia, 840 Marta, Brazil, 3,815 lbs.; Savanilla, Colombia, 
restricted. City steam, $12.37%2@12.50;  Ibs.; Port au Prince, Haiti, 1,576 Ibs.; Port 23,002 Ibs.; Southampton, England, 28,000 
Western, $13.00; Middle West, $12.65@12.75; Limon, Costa Rica, 1,253 lbs.; Rotterdam, lbs.; Stettin, Germany, 576,867 lbs.; Surinam, 
Continent, $13.30; South American, $14.00; Holland, 6,552 Ibs.; St. John, New Bees. Dutch Guiana, 1,752 lbs.; Sydney, Wales, 








Brazil, kegs, $15; compound, 934 @10c. wick, 3,000 lbs.; Southampton, England, 3,050 lbs.; Trinadad, W. I., 27,798 lbs.; Turks 

33,327 lbs.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 5,674 Island, W. I., 1,984 lbs.; Valparaiso, Chile, 

| SEE PAGE 39 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS, | mo yee Mexico, 8,325 Ibs. 3,000 lbs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 29,618 Ibs.; 

ad .—Amopala, Salva = West Hartle 1, A s 

EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. Antwerp, Belgium, 270,340 a ‘aiecan Yehobeua. ca cmt” ri - - : 
Exports of hog products from New York a 3,000 Ibs.; Azua, W. IL. 29,513 Ibs.; LARD OIL.—London, England, 6 bbls. 

reported up to Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1910: Sarbados, W. I. 8327 Ibs.; Bremen, Ger- _ PORK—-Asus, W. 1, 16 bbis.; Barbados, 


many, 5,800 lbs.; Buenos Aires, Argentina, W. I., 112 bbls.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 5 
BACON.—Barcelona, Spain, 2,625 Ibs.; 10,440 lbs.; Callao, Peru, 1,500 lbs.; Canan- bbls.; Colon, Panama, 30 bbls.;- Cristobal, 
Camaguan, Venezuela, 16,671. lbs.; Colon, guan, Venezuela, 21,006 lIbs.; Cantania, Sicily, Panama, 15 bbls.; Demerara, British Guiana, 
Panama, 4,641 lbs.; Cristobal Panama, 2,441 5,500 lbs.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 700 Ibs.; 175 bbls.; Glasgow, Scotland, 50 bbls.; Guade- 
lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 103,951 lbs.; Ha- Cienfuegos, Cuba, 316,691 Ibs.; Colon, Pan- loupe, W. IL, 12 bbls.; Hamburg, Germany, 
vana, Cuba, 56,258 lbs.; Helsingfor, Russia, ama, 7,245 Ibs. ; Cologne, Germany, 19,856 100 bbls.; Hull, England, 25 bbls.; Kingston, 
15,642 Ibs.; Hull, England, 94,783 Ibs.; La bs.; Constantinople, Turkey, 78,286 lbs.; Jamaica, 9 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 190 
Paz, Argentina, 2,160 lbs.; Liverpool, Eng- Curacao, Leeward Islands, 2,900 lbs.; Cristo- bbls., 6 tces.; Montego Bay, Jamaica, 4% 
land, 1,046,086 Ibs.; London, England, 3,027 bal, Panama, 4,370 lbs.; Demerara, British bbls.; Port au Prince, Haiti, 49 bbls.; St. 
Ibs.; Manchester, England, 34,074 lbs.; Para, Guiana, 4,000 lbs.; Dusseldorf, Germany, John, New Brunswick, 8 bbls.; St. Thomas, 
Brazil, 57,733 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 60,189 39,712 Ibs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 112,804 Ibs.; W. I., 18 bbls.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 188 
Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 5,755 lbs.; Stockton, Gothenburg, Sweden, 56,871 Ibs. ; Guadeloupe, bbls.; Trinidad, W. I., 50 bbls.; Turks Island, 
England, 2,749 lbs.; Lundswall, Sweden, W. L, 2,500 Ibs.; Guayaquil, Ecuador, 2320 W.LI., 8 bbls. 
37,986 Ibs. lbs.; Hamburg, Germany, 550,385 Ibs. ; Ha- fe 
HAMS.—Antwerp, Belgium, 232,450 Ibs.; vana, Cuba, 129,035 lbs.; Havre, France, 9,748 


Azua, W. L., 4,196 lbs.; Barbados, W. IL. 1462 Ibs.; Hull, England, 152,280 Ibs. ; Kingston, EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 








Exports of hog products for the week ending Oct. 


























EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 15, 1910, with comparative tables: 
Exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Satur- PORK, BBLS. 
day, Oct. 15, 1910, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report are as follows: From 
Week Week Nov. 1, 
Bacon Oct. 15, Oct. 16, 1909, to 
Oil Cottonseed and Beef. Lard. To— 1910. 1909. Oct. 15, ’10. 
Steamer and Destination. Cake. Oil Cheese. Hams. Tallow. Pkgs. Pork. Tcs, and Pkgs. United Kingdom.. 203 261 22,250 
Bags. Bbls. Boxes. Boxes. Pkgs. Bbis. Continent ....... 40 100 10,285 
ee ere ea Pare see: le 1767 So. & Cen. Am... 170 330 16,189 
spomie —_ Se 747 ~«t«w. On West Indies .... 993 386 40,998 
me Pe Sana) aad ad set sees 10 253 500 gg iggy wg 656 O87 13,010 
Minnetonka, London .......... Po ee rcs 13 .... Me ccace 50 =. 800 Other countries .. .....- 16 304 
*St. Paul, Southampton......... Le ora at Makan See eee 50 325 
Majestic, Sonthampton ........ ee Tee Tr ae. ee ee Omer oe eee otal ..---+00. 2,092 1,880 103,026 
*Bristol City, Bristol........... wae’ ' Sete ket Kea: Oe sin “atten 200 MEATS, LBS. 
NG pen sh nar OOO...... 3OG6 = 'OO8:-.... 35 35 =©620 4512 United Kingdom . 4,409,550 3,870,375 250,917,000 
*Columbia, Glasgow ........... Bie , eae Sa , aoe 55 200 Continent ...... _ 216,375 369,200 12,941,250 
—_s. ? n So. & Cen. Am.. 112,800 124,200 6,039,375 
Deutschland, Hamburg ......... ees eee ee pee a vere tee QC tee — a... 63,000 419.198  10.061.175 
Bluecher, Hamburg ............ a ot Sa ae. A 370 3055 Br. No. Am. Col. Oe ee 151.140 
Noordam, Rotterdam .......... - ee: Ee 15 250 15 Other countries .. 160,000 11,200 470,250 
Campanello, Rotterdam ........ MEE. és dd diel aeiare @ivss, --alaata Dacmewteh! eee art Tot ae SOR 
’ me = , ME sbeceseos 4,961,72 4,794,173 280,580,190 
Lapland, Antwerp ............. eg as ee _ sare 93 “194° 195 3300 pone 0a : 
Marina, Antwerp :.............- DER Sear tes Mata wie cn, ees 10 ae 4 : 
Cai fil. der Grosse, Bremen. .... .. te ae Fee Gee Sus) ee wees 120 United Kingdom.. 3,333,950 2,808,665 201,357,576 
hte = WiL B Bres on Continent ....... 1,048,000 3,039,139 113,002,764 
rinz Friedrich, Wil, Bremen... ..-. +--+ 0 --4+ s+205 75 vee ines So. & Cen. Am.. 271.700 486.000  16.397.750 
ee!) Be eee ee ee a 860 West Indies .... 682,460 937,709 35,891,780 
La Savoie, Havre............... scala tail slut Kae Sialic ey ihdarans Aakash hiked Ne Br. No. Am. Col. 2,000 8,584 808,283 
Berlin, Mediterranean ......... fatal ear kale Sere faae 15 Other countries .. sue 48,900 1,092,850 
Alice, Mediterranean ........... aR S \: Be weed see antes aera , eee 5,340,110 7,328,997 368,551,003 
Manuel Calvo, Mediterranean...: .... ..-+ «.-. BU Eee Von s, nawen tacks A RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
z ee a aoe a , bbls. ts, Ibs. , Ibs. 
NE in eee 25440 1130 1334, 5287 300 1146. 362 2470 20654 = New York ...... ee ee te 
ee WEG, onc cdcbivedcsveeet 12991 334 1373 5484 180 986 °~581 3147 22083 DN pacicewes 17 688,925 333,400 
. ile 2 25 5253 82 95 260 206 7 7 Philadelphia .... 0  eeceees se eneee 412,000 
Same time in 1909........... 5384 5 828 4951 260 2060 : 716 5079 26929 Ae a pl ea oe» =, eee 86,750 
as a New Orleans .... 860 106,000 308,000 
*Cargo estimated by steamship company. nie a eR a 3,000 326,000 
Montreal ....00- = se eeeee 1,294,000 185,000 
~ c Total week ..... 2,092 4,961,725 5,340,110 
WE WANT YOUR COMMISSION BUSINESS Previous week .. 2,287 5,111,575 4,048,956 
OTH NY | Two weeks ago.. 1,660 6,055,250 6,900,069 
SH ANNO Oe BR E Re Ss co M PA 5 nc. Cor. week last y’r 1,380 4,794,173 7,328,994 
; Commission Merchants and Wholesale Dealers in COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 
Poultry, 1 med and Eggs, Beef, Veal, Lamb, Provisions, Etc. methine: % 
References, Banks and Mercantile Agencies. 1909, to Oct. 15, Same time 
1910. last year. Decrease. 
520- 522 WESTCHESTER AVENUE, NEW YORK a> Pork, Obie. ccccce 20,605,200 28,414,000 7,808,800 
Meats, Ibs. ..... 280,580,190 419,879,417 139,299,227 
Tard, Ibs.” .icecd 368,551,003- 539,914,712" 171,373,709 













ADLER & OBERNDORF, Inc. cee 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
| UNION STOCK YARDS, citicaga, ILL. 


slcmore TALLOW *, ‘GREASE = ys 


Per Ton. Per 100 lbs. 

15/ @2Ac. 

eovveve ° 25/ @48e. 
@2c. 


PLACE YOUR OFFERINGS BEFORE US a 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW .—tThere has been very little in- 
terest shown in the tallow market this 
week, with the price making but unimpor- 
tant change from the figures prevailing a 
week ago. There has been an absence of 
demand, and in the absence of demand there 
has developed a very indifferent feeling. If 
the condition continues much longer, there 
promises to be some increase in supplies. 
The situation is peculiar, however, in the 
fact that there little stuff-on the 
spot. steady,’ and 
in 


is very 
Special tallows -are- very 


there seems to be but small amounts 
sight to offer. 

The reports from London this week were 
that supplies of tallow were of such unim- 
portant proportions that there was~no ‘auc- 
tion sales and the tone’ of ‘the market 
considered very steady. The situation both 
at home and abroad, as to the supplies of 
oils and fats, continues a very firm one due 


to the scarcity 


was 


of stocks. The position of 
linseed oil is probably the most pronounced 
one. It is understood that Americans have 
bought probably- all of the-available oils on 
the the other. side, and the ad- 
vanced price, and the oil has been 
as to take it entirely 
ordinary manufactur- 
Instead of being used as a 
soap-stock, other things are being bought to 
supply the demand for linseed oil, and as a 
substitute for 
' ‘This position has carried the market for 
bean oil, and other fats to a figure where 
there is but little available supplies in hand. 
There is no increase in the production of 
tallow at present and the movement of cat- 
tle is disappointing. There is also a very 
disappointing movement of hogs, producing 
an indifferent supply of animal fats, and the 
movement of cottonsed oil to market has 
been slow, and prices continue at a high rela- 
tive figure. 


spot, on 
linseed 
so great this season 
above the market for 


ing purposes. 


this oil. 


Quotations: City tallow, prime, 7%c. in 
hhds.; country, as to quality, 74%%@8e. tes.; 
specials, 83, @8%c. tes. 


OLEO STEARINE.—There has been a lit- 
tle easing in the market for oleo stearine 
this week with sales at 12%4c., and offerings 
were made during the week on the basis of 





| SEE PAGE 39 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS, 








12%4c. The demand has been restricted 
again by the difficulty of getting oil and the 
production of compound lard has been small. 


ws 


WEEKLY REVIEW . 


There has been a rather indifferent demand 
for compound lard and buyers have been 
waiting for the further development in the 
movement of Western lard, and also in the 
movement of the new oil to market. Ad- 
vices from the West indicate a rather indif- 
ferent interest at the interior. 

COCOANUT OIL.—There has been a fur- 
ther hardening of spot prices and the mar- 
ket is very firm, with 
able. Shipment prices are also firmer with 
very firm markets abrodd. Quotations: 
Cochin, spot, 114c; shipment, 1012@10%4c.; 
Ceylon, spot, 934,@9%ce.; p. bemeen, 954c. 

PALM OIL.—The market is firm but trade 
is quiet. Buyers are showing fair interest 
and the tone is steady. Prices in New York 
are: Prime red, spot, 734@8c.; do., to ar- 
river, 74%4@7%c.; Lagos, spot, 814¢.; do., to 
arrive, 8c.; palm kernels, 9142@9%c. 

CORN OIL.—There has been a little easing 
in the market and prices are lower with 
moderate demand. Prices are quoted at 
$7.35@7.45. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—The jobbing trade is 
of moderate proportions at steady prices. 
Quotations: For 20 cold test, 95c.; 30 do., 
86c.; do., water white, 80@82c.; prime, 69@ 
70c.; low grade off yellow, 63@65c. 

LARD OIfL.—There is a small trade at 
steady prices. Prices are quoted at 95c.@ 
$1.05. 

OLEO OIL.—The market 
with demand at a standstill 
tone has been easier to sell. 
prices are quoted at 67 florins. 
quotes extras 1l]'c. 

LARD STEARINE.—The market is dull at 
unchanged prices. Prices are quoted at ld4c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—Prices are very firm. 
Offerings have been absorbed and spot prices 
have advanced about 4c. Business was re- 
ported at 8'%4c., with some sales at still 
higher figures. Shipment oil is also higher 
owing to the advance abroad. Spot is 
quoted at 8%4c.; to arrive, 8c. 

GREASE.—The market is 


dull and 
abroad. The 
Rotterdam 
New York 


is very 


inactive with 


prices about nominal. Quotations in New 
York: Yellow, 63%4@7c.; bone, 63%,@7%c.; 

Ao ; 7 oe /8\*3 
house, 7@74c.; “B” and “A”. white, 7@7%e 


nominal. 

GREASE STEARINE.—The 
very quiet with prites steady. 
@7%e., and white at 744@7%c. 

i? 


——$o-—_——_ 


EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1910: 


BEEF.—Aberdeen, Scotland, 10 bbls.; Ant- 
werp, Belgium, 163 bbls.; Barbados, W. I., 25 
bbls.; Barcelona, Spain, 257 tes.; Bergen, 
Norway, 25 bbls.; Bremen, Germany, 100 
bbls.; Busfare, Queensland, 50 bbls.; Cay- 
enne, French Guiana, 28 bbls.; Colon, Pan- 


market is 
Yellow, 6% 


but little oil avail-' 


ama, 90 bbls., 37,241 lbs.; Cristobal, Panama, 
156,158 lbs.; Danzig, Germany, 10 tes.; Deme- 
rara, British Guiana, 65 bbls.; Glasgow, Scot- 
land, 89 tes.; Grand Bassam, Ivory ‘Coast, 
Africa, 10 bbls. ; Guadaloupe, W. I., 36 bbls.; 
Hamburg, sermany, 405 bbls.; Hull, England, 
35 bbis.; Kingston, Jamaica, 8 bbls.; Liver- 
pool, England, 263,639 lbs., 50 bbls., 210 tes.; 
London, England, 582,495 lbs., 90 bbls., 20 
tes.; Matanzas, Cuba, 3,403 lbs.; Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, 10 tes.; Para, Brazil, 20 bbls. ; 
Port Antonio, Jamaica, 4 tcs.; Port au 
Prince, Haiti, 66 bbls.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 50 bbls.; St. John, New Brunswick, 
388 bbls.; St. Thomas, W. I., 6 bbls.; South- 
ampton, England, 309,581 lbs.; Sunderland, 
England, 10 bbls.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 
310 bbls.; Trinidad, W. IL, 15 tes.; Turks 
Island, W. I., 8 bbls.; Valencia, Spain, 75 
tes.; West Hartlepool, England, 10 bbls. 

CANNED MEAT.—Alexandria, Russia, 80 
es.; Antwerp, Belgium, 294 es.; Azua, W. L., 
49 pa.; Barbados, W. I, 46 es.; Caleutta, 
India, 12 cs.; Cienfuegos, Cuba, 50 cs.; Colon, 
Panama, 130 cs.; Constantinople, Turkey, 75 
es.; Demerara, British Guiana, 99 ¢cs.; Glas- 
gow, Scotland, 435 es.; Havre, France, 140 
cs.; Hernosand, Sweden, 25 pa.; Hull, Eng- 
land, 1,516 es.; Kingston, Jamaica, 34 es.; 
La Paz, Argentina, 30 cs.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 932 ¢s.; London, England, 2,041 e¢s., 5 
pa.; Manchester, England, 400 cs.; Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, 28 cs.; Melbourne, Victoria, 
119 es.; Para, Brazil, 289 es.; Southampton, 
England, 125 es.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 25 
es.; Sydney, Wales, 130 cs.; Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ico, 28 pa. 

OLEO OIL.—Alexandria, 
Antwerp, Belgium, 135 tes.; 


Russia, 6 tes.; 
Christiana, Nor- 


way, 20 tes.; Constantinople, Turkey, 134 
tes.; Hamburg, Germany, 864 tes.; Liverpool, 


England, 100 tes.; London, England, 200 tes.; 
Piraeus, Greece, 72 tes,; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 450 tes.; Salonica, Turkey, 25 tes.; 
Smyrna, Anatolia, 50 tes.; Stavanger, Nor- 
way, 120 tes.; Stockholm, Sweden, 70 tes.; 
Yokohama, Japan, 6 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Azua, W. L, 
ibs.; Barbados, W. I., 5,500 Ibs.; Colon, Pan- 
ama, 4,400 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 1,920 Ibs.; 
Kingston, Jamaica, 20,000 Ibs.; Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, 3,800 Ibs.; Port Antonio, Jamaica, 
2.900 lbs.; Port au Prince, Haiti, 6,615 Ibs.; 
St. Thomas, W. L., 5,850 Ibs. 

TALLOW.—Azua, W. I., 7,826 lbs.; Barba- 
dos, W. I., 3,130 lbs.; Constantinople, Turkey, 
29.299 lbs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 12,393 
Ibs.; London, England, 101,821 lbs.; Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands, 24,952 Ibs.; Savanilla, Co- 
lombia, 2,457 Ibs.; Venice, Italy, 65,054 lbs. 

TONGUES.—Colon, Panama, 5 bbls.; Liver- 
pool, England, 40 pa., 5 bbls.; London, Eng- 
land, 5 bbls.; Manchester, England, 202 cs.; 
Port au Prince, Haiti, 6 bbls.; Stockholm, 
Sweden, 50 bbls. 


6,790 








SOYA BEAN OIL 


AND ALL SOAP MATERIALS 








WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 
_ +383 West St. New York -- Mig 
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GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co,) 


Chicago, Oct. 19.—Quotations on green and 
sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago loose, 
are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 


10@12 lbs. ave., 
134%4¢.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 12%4¢.; 14@16 lbs. 
ave., 1154¢.; 18@20 Ibs. ave. 11%e. Sweet 
pickled, 10@12 lbs. ave., 133,¢.; 12@14 Ibs. 
ave., i3c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 12%c.; 18@20 
Ibs. ave., 111,¢. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 
144%4,c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 1144¢.; 18@20 lbs. 
ave., 11%c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 lbs. ave., 
lle.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 1114¢.; 18@20 Ibs. 
ave., 113c. 

New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 


ave., 93,c. 
104,@10'%¢. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 Ibs. ave., 9%34¢.; 
6@8 Ibs. ave., 9c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 83,¢. 
Sweet pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., 10c.; 6@8 Ibs. 
ave., 914¢.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 9'4c. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 lbs. ave., 19c.; 
8@10 lbs. ave., 17144¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 17c.; 


Sweet pickled, 10@12 lbs. ave., 


12@14 lbs. ave., 16c. Sweet pickled, 6@8 
Ibs. ave., 1914,@1934¢.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 18c.; 
10@12 lbs. ave., 171%4¢.; 12@14 Ibs. avé., 
16%,¢. 


— -~e—-— 


CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKET. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
Sterne & Son Co.) 


Chicago, Oct. 19.—There has been a more 
active trade in ammoniates during the last 
week and some fairly large my chases of tank- 
age have been made at $2.871%4 & 10-to $2.90 
& 10 and blood at $3.15 for yin Bindi shipment. 

Anticipations are for good business provided 
the prices keep at about the present level. 


~ 06 = 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 


New York, Oct. 19.—Latest quotations on 
chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies are as fol- 
lows: 74 per cent. caustic soda, $1.85@1.90 
basis 60 per cent.; 76 per cent. caustic soda, 
$1.90@2c. basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. 
caustic soda, 2c. per lb.; 98 per cent. pow- 
dered caustic soda in bbls., 3c. Ib.; 58 per 
cent, soda ash, 90c.@$1.00 basis 48 per cent. ; 
48 per cent. carbonate soda ash, $1.10 per 100 
Ibs.; borax at 4%c Ib.; tale, 1%@1'4.c. Ib.; 
silex, $18.00@20.00 per ton of 2,000 Ibs. ; mar- 
ble flour, $7.50@8.00 per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; 
silicate of soda, 80c. per 100 lbs., no charge 
for barrels; chloride of lime in casks, $1.35, 
and bbls., $2.00 per 100 lbs.; carbonate of 
potash, 4144 @4%,c. per lb.; electrolytic caustic 
potash, 88@92 per cent. at 53% @54c. per 
Ib. 

Genuine Lagos palm oil in casks, 14/1800 
lbs., 8%4c. per lb.; prime red palm oil in casks 
7%,¢c. per lb.; clarified palm oil in barrels, 814c. 
per lb.; palm kernel oil in casks about 1,200 
Ibs., 914@9%c. per Ib.; green olive oil, 80c. 
per gal.; yellow olive oil, 95c. per gal.; green 
olive oil foots, 8@8%4,c. per lb.; peanut oil, 
70e. per gal.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 974@10c. 
per lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 1114,@11%c. per 
lb.; cottonseed oil, 8c. per lb.; corn oil, 74@ 
7.60c. per lb.; Soya bean oil, 8@814c. per Ib. 

Prime city tallow in hhds., 774@S8c. per Ib. ; 
special tallow in tierces, 8%c. per lb.; oleo 
stearine, 12@12\4c. per Ib.; house grease, 
7%@7,c. per lb.; brown grease, 6%c. per 
Ib.; yellow packers’ grease, 7@714c. per Ib. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT. 
(Concluded from page 117.) 
Shepard, Cudahy Packing Co., South 
Neb. 

. Cudahy, Cudahy Packing Co., South 
Omaha, Neb. 


G. C. 
Omaha, 







OFFICE amo REFINERY FLOYD & K STS. 
#0. STATION “E” LOUISVILLE, KY. 
CABLE ADDRESS 
“CSOTTONOIL” LOUISVILLE. 


CODES USED ~PRIVATE TWENTIETH CENTURY “As. c, 4% AND St 


EDITION,”"WESTERN UNION” AND “LIEBERS 


ALSO FIRST IF NOT ONLY” 





THESE BRANDS WILL REEP YOU HAPPY) 


LICENSED anv BONDED 
COTTON SEED OIL WAREHOUSE 


IN UNITED STATES 


WAITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 





George Markles, Co., 
South Omaha, Neb. 

7 W. Ruf, Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, 
Ne 

T. Henry Foster, J. Morrell & Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

D. C. Zellner, Illinois Casing Co., 
Til. 

W. C. Hunt, Swift & Co., 

John Carroll, John 
Ohio. 

R. M. Eagle, Hull & Dellon Packing Co., 
Pittsburg, Kan. 

J. M. Roth, The Roth Packing Co., 
loo, Ia. 

Edwin R. Smith, John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. A. Morse, La Crosse Can Co., La Crosse, 
Wis. 

R. F. Bouton, 
New York, N. Y. 


Cudahy Packing 


Chicago, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Carroll, Cincinnati, 


Water- 


John Chatillon & Sons, 


Edward Fredrichs, Morton Salt Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Sterling Morton, Morton Salt Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Andy Roth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wm. Roth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John Leo Roth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. T. Turner. Allegheny, Pa 

Frank J. Sullivan, Sullivan Packing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

W. E. Simon, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

C. W. Yocum, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Bernard Richter, M. Uhlmann & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

F. H. Uhlmann, M. Uhlmann & Co., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

E. D. Spencer, The Brecht Co., 
Mo. 

Jonas L. Pfaelzer, Louis Pfaelzer & Son, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. A. Kirkendale, The Electrical. Meat 
Curing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jno. G. ’ Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn, 


The Simon Packing Co., 


St. Joseph, 


= J. Evans, La Crosse Can Co., La Crosse, 

is. 

P. Long, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Jno. C. Jengk, Dubuque Packing Co., 
buque, Ia. 

C. Hunter, Indianapolis Provision Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

J. Mult, Roth & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. J. Schwabacher & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. M. Denniston, Allis Chalmers Co., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

" A. L. New, Louis Pfaelzer & Son, Chicago, 
1. 
O. J. Hunter, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Thomas Brennan, Ind. Packing Co., Chi- 

cago, Il. 

H. Bunyon, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
W. S. Dunderdale, National Provisioner, 

Chicago, Ill. 

John H. Morrell, John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. 
Mrs. Helen Peterson, General Vehicle Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 

William’ Callan, Central Mfg. 
land, Ohio. 
W. H. Kaufmann, A. Sanders Packing Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Thos. D. Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. 
G. P. Smith, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

H. Reed, Jno. G. Roth Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
E. D. Baldwin, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 

Chicago, Ill. 

W. F. Burrows, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 

Chicago IIl. 

Ben Klein, Schwenger Klein Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Thos. W. Smith, Thos. W. Smith, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond, Standish & 

Co., Detroit, Mich. 

J. D. Standish, Hammond, Standish & Co., 

Detroit, Mich. 

R. W. Ewers, Arnold Bros. 

Tl. 


Du- 


Co., Lock- 


Co., Chicago, 





IF OUR 
LABORATORY 
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THE SAMPLE 








THEN 
YOU 
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THAT'S 
WHAT! 


TRY IT 


STERNE & SONS CO. 
LABORATORY 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
and the Louisiana Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Big Decline in October—Failure of Important 
Firm—Liquidation Heavy—Large Losses 
in Market—Crude Oil Easier—Weather 
Generally Favorable. 


The cottonseed oil market moved without 
particular interest in fluctuations until 
Wednesday, when there was a decline of 100 
pounds in October oil due to the failure of 
Whitman Bros., who were heavily interested 
in the October delivery. The October sold 
on the opening call Wednesday at 8.45, 
breaking on the curb right after the morn- 
ing session to 8.05, and on the afternoon ses- 
sion sold as low as 7.42, rallying slightly in 
the later trade. 

The situation in October has been for a 
number of weeks a disturbing element in 
the market and a very great deal has de- 
pended on the October position. There have 


been rumors regarding the conditions in 
October, and as to what was likely to be 
done with that delivery. Some little time 
ago, the October broke from just above 9c. 
to about 8c., with very heavy selling cred- 
ited to refining interest. There were state- 
ments made that all the oil sold at that 
time by some of the larger concerns would 
be delivered on contracts. 

The market rallied, however, about %4c. per 
Ib., and during the past wek there was a 
good deal of covering which resulted from 
the burning of the Portsmouth Refining Com- 
pany’s plant at Norfolk. There were ten- 


le, 


otton 
Ol (0. 


ders of about 8,000 bbls. on contract dur- 
ing the week and the market began to show 
signs of weakness and irregularity. Heavy 
calls for margins were made and the situa- 
tion on Wednesday became too acute for the 
longs to hold the market any further. The 
trade on the break was heavy in settlement, 
although the transactions were much less 
than the supposed interest in the market. 
It had been stated that the outstanding in- 
terest amounted to about 50,000 bbls. The 
current reports on the exchange after the 
close Wednesday was that the loss amounted 
to about $100,000 to members of the trade. 
The break in the October brought the price 
of spot oil to near the price of November, 
eliminated the manipulated condition in the 
nearby months and leaves the market in a 
position where it will now be dependent upon 
the demand: and supply of oil this season. 

The weather conditions throughout have 
been very favorable for the entire week, un- 
til the Gulf storm which was reported in 
Cuba, developed on the Florida coasts and 
swept up the South Atlantic shore. The 
future market failed to exhibit any interest 
in the reports regarding the development of 
the storm, although the cotton market was 
greatly excited on Wednesday, advancing 
about 30 Ibs. There was also some uneasi- 
ness over the development of much clearing 
weather in Canada and the Northwest, lest 
that the weather should extend down to the 
cotton belt. The crop movement is becoming 
large and naturally the movement of seed is 
rapidly increasing. 

There has been easing in the price of 
crude oil, as a result of this condition, and 





it has been a bearish factor against the en- 
tire market. The bullish estimates from 
houses interested in the cotton market were 
for only about 10,750,000 bales of cotton, 
while there were several others during the 
week around 11,500,000 bales. There are 
some who are looking for upwards of 12,000,- 
000 and possibly 12,500,000 bales. 

The weather conditions have been consid- 
erably favorable for the maturing and 
gathering of the crop, and this has added a 
good deal to outturn of both cotton and 
seed. The reports as to the quality of the 
new seed, so far has been quite satisfactory. 
Owing to the dry weather, there has been 
no damaging condition for the cotton and the 
seed has been gathered in fine shape so far. 

With the question of October manipulation 
out of the way, the trade is endeavoring to 
size up the market in regard to its possible 
developments this winter. It is admitted 
that the supplies of old oil are practically 
insignificant. This has been the basis for 
the October manipulation. The only ques- 
tion in doubt was whether sufficient oil 
could be refined from the new crop, and 
brought forward for delivery. The refiners 
won out. 

The prices for oil even at the basis for 
the forward deliveries are much above any 
previous year and the temptation to crush 
a large amount of seed this year will be 
unusually great. It will take, however, a 
large increase in the supply of seed to make 
enough oil to offset the carry-over of last 
year, and to create a net additional supply 
sufficient to be an overwhelming factor in 
the market situation. 


27 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cable Address: 
“AMCOTOIL,” New York. 








Cottonseed 
Products. 


OIL, 
CAKE, 


LINTERS, 
ASHES, 
HULLS, 








GOLD MEDALS 
AWARDED 


Chicago, 1893. 

San Francisco, 1894. 
Atlanta, 1895. 
Paris, 1900. Buffalo, 1901. 
Charleston, S. C., 1902. 
St. Louis, 1904. 
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KENTUCKY REFINING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1885 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SNOWFLAKE—Choice Summer White Deodorized Oil 
WHITE DAISY—Prime Summer White Deodorized Oil 
DELMONICO—Choice Summer Yellow Oil 
APEX—Prime Summer Yellow Oil 
BUTTERCUP—Deodorized Summer Yellow Oil 
NONPAREIL—Choice Winter Yellow Salad Oil 
ECLIPSE—Choice Butter Oil 


REFINERY AND GENERAL OFFICE, LOUISVILLE, 








KY. “Refinery” Louisville, U.S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS 








On Thursday there was a good deal of fur- 
ther trading in settlement and a nervous 
market in October. Later deliveries were 
very steady. 

Closing prices, Saturday, October 15.—Spot, 
$8.35@8.60; October, $8.41@8.44; November, 
$7.49@7.51; December, $7.42@7.45; January, 
$7.44@7.46; February, $7.40@7.52; March, 
$7.49@7.55; May, $7.61@7.65; good off, $7@ 
8.45; off, $7@8.45; winter, $840@10; sum- 
mer, $8.40@10. Sales were: October, 1,200 at 
$8.42@8.50; November, 600 at $7.50@7.53; 
December, 1,200 at $7.46@7.47; January, 110 
at $7.45; May, 100 at $7.65. Futures closed 


at 4 to 11 decline. Total sales, 3,200. Prime 
crude southeast, November, 47%4c. 
Monday, October 17,—Spot, $8.48@8.60; 


October, $8.47@8.50; November, $7.49@7.50; 
December, $7.33@7.53; January, $7.37 @7.39; 
February, $7.40@7.42; March, $7.47@7.49; 
May, $7.57@7.59; good off, $7.50@8.50; off, 
$7.25@8.50; winter, $8.55@11; summer, $8.60 
@12. Sales were: spot, 100 at $8.49; Oc- 
tober, 1,400 at $8.41@8.50; November, 1,500 
at $7.44@7.49; December, 3,100 at $7.33@ 
7.38; January, 1,000 at $7.37@7.40; March, 
2,300, at $7.44@7.48; May, 700 at $7.55@ 
7.60. Futures closed 6 advance to 9 decline. 
Total sales, 10,100. Prime crude southeast, 
November, 47c. 

Tuesday, October 18.—Spot, $8.43@8.51; 
October, $8.45@8.47; November, $7.43@7.45; 
December, $7.28@7.29; January, $7.33@7.35; 
February, $7.34@7.40; March, $7.43@7.47; 
May, $7.54@7.55; good off, $7.25@8.45; off, 
$7.15@8.40; winter, $8.40@12; summer, $8.30 
@10. Sales were: October, 3,000 at £8.46@ 
8.50; November, 2,100 at $7.44@7.46; Decem- 
ber, 2,400 at $7.29@7.34; January, 400 at 
$7.34@7.36; May, 2,500 at $7.54@7.58. Fu- 
tures closed 2 to 6 decline. Total sales, 
10,400. Prime crude southeast, November 
47e. 

Wednesday, October 19.—Spot, $7.50@7.80; 
October, $7.51@7.54; November, $7.28@7.33; 
December, $7.19@7.24; January, $7.29@7.35; 
February, $7.28@7.32; March, $7.35@7.40; 
May, $7.43@7.46; good off, $6.50@7.70; off, 
$6.75@7.40; winter, $7.40@10; summer, $7.40 
@10. Sales were: October, 7,100 at $7.42@ 
8.45; November, 3,000 at $7.25@7.40; Decem- 
ber, 2,300 at $7.17@7.24; January, 800 at 
$7.24@7.30; February, 200 at $7.29@7.30; 
March, 2,300 at $7.25@7.38; May, 2,100 at 
$7.43@7.50. Futures closed 4 to 94 decline. 
Total sales, 17,800. Prime crude southeast, 
November 47c. 

Thursday, October 20.—Spot, $7.50@7.80; 
October, $7.47@7.50; November, $7.31 @7.33; 
December, $7.28@7.30; January, $7.31@7.32; 
February, $7.32@7.39; March, $7.44@7.45; 
May, $7.55@7.57; good off, $6.50@7.50; off, 
$6.25@7.50; winter, $7.25@10; summer, $7.80 
@10. Sales were: October, 11,700 at $7.41@ 
7.59; November, 1,300 at $7.30@7.33; Decem- 


ber, 2,000 at $7.23@7.29; January, 2,000 at 
$7.30@7.32; March, 4,300 at $7.38@7.45; May, 
700 at $7.48@7.60. Futures closed 1 advance 
to 4 decline. Total sales, 22,900: Prime 
crude, southeast, 46c. 


~- —fe-— 


CABLE MARKETS 
Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, Oct. 20.—Market strengthening. 


Quotations: prime summer yellow, 73% 
marks; choice summer white, 77 marks; 
summer yellow, 71% marks. 
Rotterdam. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Rotterdam, Oct. 20.—Market easy. Quo- 


tations: prime summer yellow, 43 florins; 


choice summer white, 44% florins; choice 
butter oil, 45 florins. 
Antwerp. 


(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, Oct. 20.—Market easy. 
yellow, 88%, francs. 
Marseilles. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Marseilles, Oct. 20.—Prime summer yellow, 
914% frances; prime winter yellow, 96% 
frances; choice summer white, 96 francs. 


Summer 


a 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 20.—Cottonseed oil 
market dull; prime crude, 47%4c. Prime 8 
per cent. meal quiet at $25.50@25.75. Hulls 
firm at $7.25@7.50 loose. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Oct. 20.—Crude easier, 
45ce. bid, 46c. asked. Offerings increasing. 
Meal unchanged, $29 long ton, ship’s side. 
Cake, $25.50 long ton, loose, ship’s side. 
Hulls, $8.50 loose, $10.75 sacked. Crop im- 
proving. 
Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
Columbia, S. C., Oct. 20.—Crude oil, Octo- 
ber, 46c.; November, 4514¢.; December, 45c. 
Meal, $28. Hulls, $8, f. o. b. mills, prompt 
shipment. 
Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 20.—Prompt crude, 46c.; 
November, 45c. Half meal lower, $24.50, 
f. o. b. mills. Hulls, $8.75. 


~~ fe 


COTTON OIL MAN ON TARIFF. 

At the meeting of the National Tariff Com- 
mission Association held last week in New 
York City the cottonseed oil trade was ably 
represented by J. J. Culbertson of Paris, Tex. 
In discussing the tariff situation Mr. Culbert- 
son said: 

“It is the popular opinion that the South 
is against any form of tariff except that for _ 
revenue only. This is not entirely true. The 
conservative, intelligent, up-to-date business 
man of the South, especially in my section 
of the country, believes in a protective tariff, 
if that. protection is based on equity and jus- 
tice. The only way in which such a tariff 
commission can be secured is, in my opinion, 
through the appointment of a permanent 
tariff commission of experts.” 





Offices: CINCINNATI, O. 
Cable Address: 
PROCTER, CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 


REFINERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Aurora, Prime Summer Yellow 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 


Marigold Cooking Oil 
Puritan Salad Oil 
Jersey Butter Oil 


IVORYDALE, O. 
Refineries: ; PORT IVORY, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, KAS. 
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Produce Exchange 








EXPORTERS 


Write to us for particulars. 


upon request. 


ASPEGREN & CoO. 


BROKERS 


vive. GOtton Seed Oil cz... 


FUTURE DELIVERY 


Will wire you the daily closing prices 


NEW YORK CITY 











COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported up to Oct. 19, 
1910, and for the period since Sept. 1, 1910, were as 












follows: 
From New York. 
Since 
For Sept. 1, 
week 1910. 
Bbls Bbls. 
GRE, GOTO occcivcccccsccovsas — 30 
SS SE cia dinemorcambanwancnan 34 34 
Sh i dhe anbseesnecaunes as 36 
MS MINE Grinds Gacaw busca scese% — 13 
Asuncion, Venezuela .............00% 10 10 
rr & _— Beeson — 2 
Mt Uy Uh che wrebeccpewseeanebeoee 182 182 
PS: Wie Ms. aneaececdveceecouces 21 70 
Buenos Aires, Argentina ............ 51 51 
Cape Town, Africa ...........cceees — 22 
Cartagena, Colombia ................ — 3 
Carupano, Venezuela ................ — 10 
GCagenme, VE: GUMBA .cccccccoccceres 22 33 
Christiania, Norway ...ccccccccccece 50 
ee, ee ees 19 220 
Constantinople, Turkey ............. 53 53 
Gemeete, TWEGPORER ccccccccccccccces 21 21 
Demerara, Br. Guiana .............. — 61 
Drontheim, Norway ...cccccscccccces — 100 
er a eee ee 125 750 
ea eee = 100 
a Se ee ee = 7 
nn Tis, Gi ccansvaaneeweimiees 241 1,065 
RE SE Scccevccwovcsessene 36 151 
DD, GD: cevceccccee = 4 
Kingston, W. I. 72 239 
Leghorn, Italy re oa 25 
Liverpool, England — 870 
London, England 150 270 
Macoris, 8. D. .. — 37 
IE SOL M's dnreotaveornigd 56 Sacer “= 354 
Beene, We Be. cvcccccvseccceveses -- 10 
Melbourne, Australia ............... — 10 
SS a: 9 
Montevideo, Uruguay ............02- -~- 198 
SY EE? cube svensk dca beasoneheeaue ~ 10 
PUGER, TORRE. .ccccncevcsesescnes a 3 
a Se Me Th cncpeennseeenees 5 9 
eee BO Pees, We 8. ccccccccecesce 4 31 
oe ee er ee 20 72 
GG DN We Bho Ki cccccwswescaceve -- + 
SSE ree ee a 230 
Hotterdam, Holland .............00. 150 150 
We, BOOM, We Be cecccccccccccccees — 4 
ee DO, D.. Bc nccccscccvcene _ 41 
SI, AL, 6 hd eeeeececcecsaceees — 13 
a err — 10 
Stockholm, Sweden ...........ceseee- — 50 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana ............. 4 16 
SEONG; BEGAN ce cccccnccvccessesene - 500 
TOG, We Be cevccsseveccveceenetio _— 24 
ee -- 148 
., eer as 25 
Were Gre, MUO ccceccsocccccesvee 104 154 
Weeeeem, Th. Be vccccccsvccescsess 5 29 
BD. vc cvuasen tetesweueerernceetes 1,367 6,661 
From New Orleans. 

TonGon, Bagland ....ccccsesvcscccccces 50 1,850 
WRG ccctiencincncceccccscsacccasess 50 1,850 
From Baltimore. 

Liverpool, England ...cccccscoccsccoses — 100 
PGR  ccvcccccscsccciieocsweccsecges _ 100 
From All Other Ports. 

CH, 6 ccidbccedssaiasiecdtonsaagees ~- 948 
Mexico (including overland) ......... 602 1,751 
GOR avevecccsccdvcntcdtouronsascas 602 2, 
Recapitulation. 

From New Work ..cccccccccccccecces 1,367 6,661 
Dees WOW GGG oc cccceccccccccses 50 1,850 
Vroms Baltimore ..ccccccscccccccccccs -—- 100 
From all other ports ...........ss00. 602 2,699 
TR ec tcctentudescessysoscccncees 2,019 11,310 


AN OIL TRADE FAILURE. 


The failure of Whitman Bros. was an- 
nounced on the New York Produce Exchange 
on Wednesday between the morning and 


afternoon sessions of the cotton oil market. 
The firm started in under its present name 
about two years ago, and was incorporated 
for a capital of $50,000. They were active 
in the market as commission brokers, and 
executed some large orders. 

They became identified with the bull in- 
terest in the October delivery, and were re- 
puted to have a heavy interest in _ it. 
The first big break in the October was 
from shortly above 9c.-,tp nearly 8c., 
brought about by heavy selling of ‘refin- 
ing interests. The market then rallied 
and for some days showed considerable 
strength, but later turned weak on the ac- 
tual deliveries of about 8,000 bbls. of oil, 
as a result of the active refining operations 
of the new crop. Heavy margin calls were 
made on the bull interests, and as a result 
of these calls the firm was compelled to 
notify the Exchange of its inability to fill 
its contracts. 

No statement of assets or liabilities was 
made and members of the Exchange were 
decidedly mixed as to the situation. There 
was a meeting of creditors on Thursday, and 
a committee was appointed to act for the 
interests of the creditors. It is probable that 
some settlement will be arrived at. 


COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 

New York, Oct. 20.—During the early part 
of the week the bull combination, through 
main buying force, held the October option 
strong. There was a strained feeling, how- 
ever, throughout the whole trade on this 
position, which culminated yesterday, when 
one of the firms interested in bulling this 
option suspended, and prices broke some 100 
points in one-half hour’s trading. At the 
low figures, however, support and shorts cov- 
ering absorbed offerings readily. The atmos- 
phere will not be clear, however, until this 
account has been liquidated entirely, 

The domestic and European consumers 
were free buyers until this break occurred, 
and now they have withdrawn almost en- 
tirely, expecting lower prices. 

Crude in the Valley and Texas was freely 
bought during the early part of the week, 
but the break in the New York market 
caused buyers to reduce bids, but so far sell- 
ers have not met the decline. The Southeast 
market has been more or less a “stand-off,” 
buyers and sellers being considerably apart 
in their views. 

Now that the October option, which has 
been selling on an unnatural basis for over 
some four weeks, is down to a more reason- 
able basis, trade can again be resumed with 
more confidence. 





2, 
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ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF COTTONSEED 


By Dr. George M. Soule, President Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


Every one living in the south is interested 
in cottonseed, which ‘has risen from a posi- 
tion of obscurity in a period of forty years 
to where it now provides the basis of an in- 
dustry of international importance. Its re- 
markable enhancement in value is not hard 
to understand when its chemical analysis is 
taken into consideration. 

Many analyses of cottonseed indicate that 
it contains about 10.3 per cent. of water, 3.5 
per cent. of ash, 18.4 per cent. of protein, 23.2 


per cent. of crude fibre, 24.7 per cent. of nit- 
rogen free extract, and 19.9 per cent. of ether 
extract or oil. In other words, in 100 pounds 
of cottonseed there are the various percent- 
ages of the several materials enumerated. As 
will be seen, nearly 20 per cent. of cotton 
consists of oil, which, when properly ex- 
pressed and refined, constitutes one of its 
most valuable products, supplying the house- 
wife with an admirable substitute for lard 
or other animal fats, and enabling her to 
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produce cakes, rolls or biscuits of the purest 
character and the finest edible qualities as 
well. 

Through a wise provision of nature, which 
man has been slow to appreciate, this oil con- 
sists almost entirely of carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen—three elements which plants se- 
eure chiefly from the air and water which 
falls as rain. This being the case, the oil 
may readily be extracted from cottonseed 
and used for various commercial purposes, or 
as food for the human being with the great- 
est possible advantage from an economic and 
dietetic standpoint, while not in the least re- 
ducing the fertilizing value of the seed, but 
distinctly improving it as a food material for 

-all classes of live stock. 

This being true, it is surprising that such 
a large per cent. of cottonseed is still re- 
tained on the farm and used as fertilizer or 
fed directly to cattle. Some people are still 
loath to believe that the oil can have no fer- 
tilizing value. On the contrary, if anything 
it has an objectionable influence when put in 
the soil, as it tends to close up the pores or 
openings between the particles of which the 
earth crust is composed, and prevent the free 
movement of air and water through the soil. 

Without this free movement of air and 
water plants cannot thrive. That oil exer- 
cises the function described to it when ap- 
plied to the soil in considerable quantity is 
shown by the suecess which has attended 
using it as a medium for the protection of 
roads and for the prevention of dust in towns 
and cities. 

Disposing of cottonseed, therefore, on the 
part of the farmer is a rational and legiti- 
mate practice, provided, of course, that he 


secures its fertilizing equivalent and returns 
to the land in the form of meal or some other 
commercial plant food. 

Considering the analysis under discussion, 


~ it appears further that cottonseed contains 


Je 


a high per cent. of protein. This is the ele- 
ment concerned in supplying the nerves and 
tissues of the animal with the constituents 
for their maintenance in perfect condition. A 
large amount of it is also required’in the 
ration of horses and dairy cattle, since milk 
contains a good deal of this element, and the 
horse is essentially a muscular animal and 
can only be majntained in perfect condition 
and enabled to do its work effectively when 
the daily food it receives contains an ade- 
quate supply of protein. 

By expressing the oil from the seed, its 
protein content is greatly increased and a 
meal produced which has a superior value for 
feeding to all classes of live stock, provided 
it is rationally combined with such other con- 
centrates and forms of roughness as may be 
available on the farm. 

From this explanation it is not difficult to 
see the important part which cottonseed 
plays now and is destined to exercise in the 
future development of the live stock industry 
of the South, and in the maintenance of soil 
fertility on that high basis essential to the 
production of maximum crops at a minimum 
of cost. It is further evident that a clear 
understanding of its composition and the 
utility which the various elements serve most 
advantageously will enable the farmer to sell 
it without loss of fertility and secure in ex- 
change materials which can be used as feed 
or for supplying the deficiencies of plant food 
in his soil. 





LOSS IN MEAT EXPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER 


The preliminary government figures of the 
meat exports for the month of September 
have just been issued and show a slight de- 
crease as compared with September, 1910. 
While this decrease is only slight as far as 
actual numbers are concerned, in reality it is 
quite considerable, as values have materially 
increased over last year. 

The exports of canned beef, fresh beef, tal- 
low, hams and shoulders for the month all 
show a falling off over the same month last 
year, while bacon, fresh and pickled pork, 
lard and oleomargarine show an increase, the 
latter to the value of nearly $10,000. In the 
nine months of the year oleomargarine is the 
only meat product showing a substantial in- 
crease over last year’s figures, namely, an in- 
crease in value of over $50,000. 

Owing to the shortage of meat animals, 
naturally the exports of live animals has 
fallen away to practically nothing. Detailed 
comparisons for the month and year to date 
are as follows: 


Cattle-—September, 1909, 14,655 head, value 
$1,354.299; September, 1910, 6.437 head, value 
$617,722. For nine months ending September, 
1909, 124,720 head, value $11,409,775; same 
period, 1910, 60,063 head, value $5,672,998. 

Hogs.—September, 1909, 12 head, value 
$141; September, 1910, 16 head, value $372. 
For nine months ending September, 1909, 
10,749 head, value $64,419; same period, 1910, 
5,623 head, value $40,226. 

Sheep.—September, 1909, 5.579 head, value 
$37,698; September, 1910, 3,616 head, value 
$20.475. For nine months ending September, 
1909, 34,097 head, value $170.185; same period 
1910, 23,547 head, value $102,652. 

Beef, Canned.—September, 1909, 1.972.740 
Ibs., value $225,419; September, 1910, 671.658 
Ibs., value $80,182. For nine months ending 
September, 1909, 10,398,420 Ibs., value $1,146,- 
094: same period 1910, 6,915,919 Ibs., value 
$807 486. 

Beef, Fresh.—September, 1909. 8,153,607 
Ibs., value $828,681; September, 1910, 3,258,- 
584 lbs., value $366,072. For nine months 


ending September, 1909, 72,793,248 lbs., value 
$7,478,306; same period 1910, 42,449,920 Ibs., 
value $4,518,779. ; 

Beef, Salted or Pickled.—September, 1909, 
3,976,303 Ibs., value $287,287; September, 
1910, 3,600,292 Ibs., value $325,088. For nine 
months ending September, 1909, 32,360,173 
Ibs., value $2,448,827; same period, 1910, 
24,771,575 lbs., value $2,077,808. 

Oleo Oil—September, 1909, 12,107,562 Ibs., 
value $1,360,293; September, 1910, 6,804,042 
Ibs., value $775,303. For nine months ending 
September, 1909, 132,659,846 Ibs., value $14,- 
128,958; same period, 1910, 86,011.055 Ibs., 
value $9,719,192. 

Oleomargarine.—September, 1909, 191,559 
Ibs., value $18,788; September, 1910, 256,741 
Ibs., value $27,985. For nine months ending 
Sepember, 1909, 2,284,073 Ibs., value $227,914; 


same period 1910, 2,725,855 Ilbs., value 
$282.533. 

Tallow.—September, 1909, 1,971,635 Ibs., 
value $110,166; September, 1910, 1,636,092 


Ibs., value $105,344. For nine months ending 
September, 1909, 43,949,778 lbs., value $2,488,- 
471; same period 1910, 12,505,647 Ibs., value 
$861,349. 

sacon.—September, 1909, 15,183,004  Ibs., 
value $1,718.825; September, 1910, 11,984,478 
ibs., value $1,770.339. For nine months end- 
ing September, 1909, 163,818,201 Ibs., value 
$17,517,125; same period 1910, 91,831,982 Ibs., 
value $12,642,599. 

Hams and Shoulders, Cured.—September, 
1909, 13,823,583 Ibs., value $1,583,142; Sep- 
tember, 1910, 10,445,951 lbs., value $1,486,929. 
For nine months ending September, 1909, 
152.784.928 Ibs... value $16,884,519; same 
period 1910, 96,995,779 Ibs., value $13,108,247. 

Pork, Fresh and Pickled.—September, 1909, 
2,652,914 Ibs., value $275,374; September, 
1910, 3.567.281 lbs., value $404,187. For nine 
months ending September, 1909, 34,956,997 
Ibs., value $3,178,818; same period 1910, 
27.439,422 lbs., value $3,128,037. 

Lard.—September, 1909, 25,233,733  Ibs., 
value $2,861,130; September, 1910, 25,331,441 
Ibs., value $3,204,435. For nine months end- 
ing September, 1909, 359,366,019 lbs., value 
$37,257,610; same period 1910, 266,163,069 
Ibs., value $33,127,643. 

Neutral Lard.—September, 1910, 1,561,322 
Ibs., value $214,909. For three months end- 


mg ~ ieee 1910, 5,221,109 Ibs., value 
Butter.—September, 1909, 167,305 _Ibs., 


value. $42,217; September, 1910, 173,220 lbs., 
value $44,493. For nine months ending Sep- 
tember, 1909, 1,907,953 lbs., value $439,132; 
same period 1910, 2,106,662 Ibs., value 
$530,154. 

Total Meat and Dairy Products.—Septem- 
ber, 1909, value $9,326,179; September, 1910, 
value $8,824,346. For nine months ending 
September, 1909, value $103,549,313; same 
period, 1910, value $81,736,793. 

Total Cattle, Hogs and Sheep.—September, 
1909, value $1,392,138; September, 1910, value 
$638,568. For nine months ending Septem- 
ber, 1909, value $11,644,379; same period 
1910, value $5,815,876. 


ee 


EXPERT ON THE HOG SITUATION. 

According to Clay, Robinson & Company’s 
Live Stock Report, Charley Goepper, chief 
hog buyer for the National Packing Company 
at Chicago, is quoted as sizing up the hog situ- 
ation as follows: 


“Just because corn has declined in price is 
no reason that hog values will drop to a low 
level. Lower-costing corn is anything but a . 
bearish argument at this time. With corn so 
much lower, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the country will increase the weight of the 
hog crop. There is no surplus of swine any- 
where, and the demand for young hogs to 
follow cattle in the feed lots is of the clamor- 
ous kind in all parts of the corn belt. The 
pig crop is only around 10 per cent. larger 
than last year, they are healthy and growers 
have no reason to do any sacrificing. Be- 
sides, many of the gilts will be held back for 
breeding purposes. I do not look for the 
number of hogs to come forward during the 
winter packing season to be over 10 to 15 per 
cent. more than in 1909. And last year we 
had an enormous shortage from the previous 
year. ~It looks as though the bulk of big 
weight hogs, most of which were sows that 
had weaned a crop of pigs this spring and 
were crowded to the limit with feed, will have 
been weil marketed within the next two or 
three weeks. From then until the first of the 
year indications are for moderate supplies. 
After then there will be no excessive runs. 
With corn so much cheaper it is not logical 
to anticipate any crowding of the market 
upon breaks. Then with more reasonable 
prices for pork products the consumer will be 
a big price factor. Of course, no one could 
sanely expect the high prices of last winter. 
Barring unforeseen adverse conditions, hog 
values will continue to rule high enough to 
warrant converting corn into hog products. 
Should prices drop $2.00 per ewt. it would 
still well pay the raiser to shovel corn to hogs 
liberally. I do not expect to see the general 
price to fall below the $7.00 mark any time 
this coming winter. In my opinion, the 
droves will cost around $7.00 to $7.50.” 


fe 


THE DUTY ON FROZEN EGGS. 


The United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals has recently heard arguments in cases 
appealing from the decision of the Board of 
General Appraisers in the classification of 
frozen eggs brought here from foreign coun- 
tries in cans. The eggs have been assessed 
duty on the basis of 5 cents a dozen and an 
estimate that 11 pounds is equal to a dozen. 
The importers claim that the broken out, 
frozen product should be assessed under the 
paragraph levying 3 cents a pound upon 
manufactured articles composed in chief part 
of egg albumen, or else admitted free as 
“eggs of birds, fish and insects.” 


——o—__—_ 


There are plenty of men out of employ- 
ment, but a good packinghouse man need 
never be idle if he makes use of the 
“Wanted” department of The National Pro- 
visioner. 
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Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—The large receipts of 
cattle this week and the consequent big kill 
are the chief cause of the dull trade, as buyers 
are in most cases holding off and looking for 
still lower prices than those already estab- 
lished. 
ing movement may not develop until after 
the elections, and in the meantime prices aie 
Another decline of 4e. 

certain 
a rule are not 
ahead. Native 
dull easy. Nothing of 
account has been sold so far this week, and 
it is doubted if the last price of 15c. could 
now be realized for any sizable lots, as buyers 
are refusing to bid over 15c., while packers 
are not ready to sell under 15%4c. Texas 
steers are again weaker. It was rumored 
that the largest packer had sold some inore 


gradually sagging. 


has been registered in varieties of 
branded 
bidding for 


steers continue 


hides. Tanners as 
October hides 


and 


late September and early October heavy 
Texas at 14c., but the market is not con- 
sidered over 13°%%c. for all October heavy 


Texas, and a combination sale of 5,000 light 
‘Texas and Colorados together of mostly Octo- 
ber salting has been made at 12%c¢., which 
ix 4c. decline on both. The market today on 
all weights is not quoted over 13%4e. for 
heavies, 12%c. for lights, 11°%4¢. extremes. 
Butt brands are now neglected, and the recent 
demand for these has subsided. Last trading 
was at 13%c., but the market now in a 
nominal way is not considered over 1314@ 
18'%4c. Colorados are also weak and quoted 
at 1234¢. as per above sale along with light 
Texas. Branded cows are dull and weak. 
Late salting and partly ahead is not consid- 
ered quotable over 1145c., although last sales 
effected awhile ago were at 12c. Native cows 
are about the weakest feature of the market 
with only low bids made for large lines, and 
recent small scattering lots being secured at 
declines. Recent sales of September light 
cows were at 13c., but it is doubted if gov- 
sized lots of October salting could be moved at 
better than 12%c. and large tanners refuse to 
bid over 12c. for stock partly ahead. Heavy 
cows last sold in small lots partly ahead at 
18%c., and are easy at that price. Native 
hulls are held at 1144c., but it is believed that 
some could be bought at 1114¢., and the ex- 
port demand is not at any more than that 
price. stranded bulls are nominal at 104.@ 
101oe. 
Later continues weak, but 
more trading in branded 
packer has made a sale 
October salting light Texas 
steers at 12%, ¢., and this packer is still talking 
14c. for heavy Texas, though they are not 
considered quotable over 13%c. It is also re- 
ported that a line of branded cows have been 
sold amounting to possibly 10,000 and mostly 
late October salting at 1114e. 
COUNTRY HIDES.—The market 
tinues dull and easy, and such small 
are being moved are at prices from AG 
under those that ruled last week. The weak- 
ness in the packer market has had a depress- 
ing effect on country hides, but the latter 
have not declined as fast as packers, as they 
formerly weakened while packers were hold- 
ing steady. The market at outside Western 
points is not as weak as in Chicago, and the 
bids of 10c. selected Chicago freight for 25-Ib. 
and up Western points made by 
tanners and Chicago dealers have not been ac- 
cepted, although some trading is reported down 
to 10% c., while most lots are being offered 
under 10%4c. Buffs are quiet and easy. but 
more or less nominal in the absence of sales. 
The market for present receipt buffs for late 
October or early November delivery is not 
considered ‘over 1044 ¢., although most dealers 
are not ready to sell as yet under 10%, ¢., 
which price, however, they have not béen able 


The market 
there is somewhat 
hides. The largest 
of 5,000. early 


con- 
lots as 
VYoGqp! 


cows at 


HIDES AND SKINS 


The packers are talking that a buy-_ 





(Dally Hide and Leather Market) 


to secure ercept for special weights or selec- 
tions. Tanners are still figuring on a 10c. 
market, but dealers figure that with so many 
tanners ready to buy. at 10c. that they will be 
able to keep the market above that point. 
There are bids here of 914c. for all No. 2 
short-haired buffs, and it is expected that these 
will be accepted. Heavy cows are also nom- 
inal at a range of 101%,@10'%c. and in the 
same position as buffs. Extremes are quiet, 
and range all the way in price from 104@ 
lle., according to lots and sections from 
which they come. Good lots are obtainable 
at lle. and special selections command a 
premium, as is always the case. Heavy steers 
are quotable at 1114c. for regular collections 
that are all short-haired, but some better take- 
off stock is quoted at 1134@12c. Heavy bulls 
are quiet at 94@9'%4c. selected, with some 
recent small sales at the inside figure. 
Branded hides are unchanged at 912@9%c. 
flat for regular countries in bundles, mostly 
cows. 

Later.—Country hides continue easy, and 
it is reported that a car of all No. 2 short- 
haired buffs has been sold at 9%4c. ‘These 
hides are for prompt shipment. A car of 
plump selection country kips including veals 
sold at 13@131,4¢. 

DRY HIDES.—Are offered at 20c. for short 
trim sole leather weights and long trim at 19c. 
Upper leather light hides and kips bring from 
21@22c. for short trim. 

CALFSKINS.—Stocks continue to increase 
in the hands of packers, but these are still 
being held at 17%c. Chicago cities out of 
first salt last sold at 16%4¢., and are steady 
at that. Outside cities range from 1614@ 
16144c. and countries from 15@15%4c. Kips 
are picked up freely in the country at 12%c. 
for all short-haired lots, but running few 
veals, and choice stock commands up to 138@ 
1314c. Light calf ranges from $1.05@1.15, 
and deacons 20c. 

SHEEPSKINS.—A sale recently by a big 
packer of last half of October sheep and lambs 
was reported at $1.03, which may have been 
really $1 green to local pullers as originally 
reported. Other recent sales by packers have 
been at 95c. for present takeoff, and the mar- 
ket for packer sheep and lambs is ranged at 
N5e. to $1.05. Country pelts are unchanged 
but firm at 50@75c. for lambs, and 40@50c. 
for shearlings. 


less. 


New York. 

DRY HIDES.—The market on common 
varieties has been completely cleaned up at 
full prices, and this time the large local buy- 
ers were the operators and the outside buyers 
did not purchase, The sales effected amount 
to between 12,000 and 15,000 hides, and the 
prices paid were on the basis of the full ad- 
vance recently established. ‘Transactions in- 
clue about 5,000 Bogotas, etc., on the basis of 
22%%c. for mountains; about 4,000 Central 
Americans, ete., on the basis of 21¢.; about 
2,000 Puerto Cabellos, La Guayras, etc., at 
21% ¢., and about 2,000 Orinocos at 22"4c. 
Previous to these sales some business was ef- 
fected for export to Europe. Export sales are 
reported of 2,000 Orinocos, 1,800 Bogotas, etc., 
vynd 900 Central Americans, ete. There is 
practically no stock left now in first hands, 
and no fresh arrivals are reported. Nothing 
new is reported in the River Plate market. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—The market at 
the River Plate continues firm.: Cables re- 
port that the Sansinena frigorifico hides sold 
yesterday. including 4,000 steers, brought 
13%&e., and 2,000 cows at 123%c. These prices on 
ae. i. f. basis including commissions. Some 
other cables quote higher prices than these 
realized. Sales have also been made recently 
of ahout 1,600 coast Mexicans at 114c., and 


about 1.500 Havanas at 11¥%c. for light 
average. 
CITY PACKER HIDES.—The market 


continues as dull as ever, and the tendency is 
still weak. Vackers are all anxious sellers, 


but buyers seem to be completely out of the 
market. Native steers are considered nom- 
inally around 15c., and branded steers around 
12%4c. 

COUNTRY HIDES AND CALFSKINS.— 
The market on hides still rules dull and easy, 
but some small transactions are being made 
all the time. Part of a car of all late receipt 
short-haired New York State cows out of first 
salt sold here at 9%oc. flat, and the heavy 
bulls that were in the lot sold separately at 
S\%c. flat. <A little lot of calfskins also out 
of first salt was also sold along with the hides 
at $1.15, $1.65 and $1.95 flat. There is a 
car of Pennsylvania short-haired buffs being 
offered here on which a bid of 105¢c. is being 
solicited, but this offer is not reported made, 
as buyers’ views are not over 10%4c. Cana- 
dian hides are quiet, but reports are that the 
supplies held there are not very large. Last 
sales here of short-haired light average Cana- 
dian cows were at 10c. flat, but buyers refuse 
to bid this for more. Calfskins are quiet but 
steady. No sales are reported of account, and 
quotations unchanged. 


European Markets. 

One cable received here states that there 
Was an average advance in hides at the Leipsic 
sale of 3 per cent., but this has not been 
confirmed in other quarters. Dry calfskins 
are quiet, but some small sales of spot lots 
are being made all the time, and there are 
some inquiries for light weight skins. Some 
of the large German dealers who are holding 
Russian dry calf are asking such extreme 
rates that no business can be done here in 
them. 

Boston. 

The market continues quiet on buffs, and 
sales are few at the range of 10146@10%,c. 
Some buffs and extremes together running 
light average are reported sold including 20 
per cent. long-hair at 10%. <A better inquiry 
has developed again for extremes, and choice 
lots of these are being held at 115, @12c. 
Some bids of 1144c. for good stock are re- 
ported declined. Southerns are quiet and 
easy, and are still ranged in price from 8°, @ 
4c. as to lots. 

> 
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CANADA PRODUCING LESS MUTTON. 


The sheep industry in Canada, particu- 





larly in the production of mutton and high- 
class wool, is diminishing, according to a re- 
port Consul-General John E. 
Winnipeg, the information being 
based on a statement to that effect 
by Dr. J. G. Rutherford, 
sioner. 

Dr. Rutherford statistics for 1909 
showing that there were in the United King- 
dom 31,836,833 sheep, in Argentina 67,211,- 
754, in Australia 87,043,266, in New Zealand 
23,480,707, 
placed at 


received from 
Jones, of 
made 
livestock commis- 


cites 


while the number in Canada is 
2.705.390, this 


Canada’s advantages as regards soil and cli- 


notwithstanding 


mate. 

The Canadian minister of agriculture has 
authorized the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the situation in general. 


BUTCHERS AND HIDE DEALERS 
Will do well to send their collections of 
Hides, Calfskins, Pelts, Tallow, Bones, etc., 
to Carrol S. Page, Hyde Park, Vt. He pays 
spot cash. He pays the freight. He pays 
full market value. He also furnishes money 
with which to buy, and keeps his customers 
thoroughly posted at all times as to market 
changes and market prospects: Write him 
for full particulars and his free bulletins. 
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hicago Section 


Brevity may be the soul of wit, 
is nothing witty about telling a 
“Go to Hades.” 


but there 
fellow to 


“Pa, what’s a bigamist?” “A bigamist, 
young man, is an individual several degrees 
worse than a lunatic.” 

“IT can trace my ancestry away back!” 
said Mushmug. “Well, go ’way back and 
trace ’em!” said Miss Tobasco. 

“One way to retain your friends is not to 
‘use’ them,” says an authority. What’s the 
use having any friends if that’s the fact? 

Old man McIntosh was much given to ac- 
cumulating a glorious jag from time to time, 
and finally the doctor told him he’d have 
to give up the booze or he would go blind, 
sure. “That’s ah recht, Doc!” said Mac; 
“I’m an auld man the noo, and hae seen 
aboot ah there’s worth seein’.” 

McPherson had just returned from his third 
trip to the Keeley institute, and the family 
doctor, in the presence of Mrs. Mac, said: 
“Now, Mac, remember what they told you 
down there when you left, and I can cor- 
roborate it. If you ever get drunk again, 
you are a dead man, sure.” Mac went along 
duly impressed for a month or two, when one 
fine day he “slipped a cog” and came home 
to his waiting wife in the “wee sma’ hours 
o’ the mornin’” paralyzed. The poor woman 


was nearly crazy, and kept saying: “Mac, 
hoo cud ye? D’ye no ken what the doctor 


said? If ye ever got drunk again it would 
kill ye!” Finally Mae sat up and said sol- 
emnly: “I just thocht I'd see whether it 


wud or no.” 

“Enjoy your job!”—Colonel Roosevelt. 

“Greata da biz!” says the Dago. “I pusha 
da banan cart alla da day, an maka da dolla. 
Woman and seven da kid. Finea da biz!” 

“It ban grate yoke!” says Ole. “I ban 
rassel railroad tie, an yuggle steel rail for 
Yim Hill for dollar ten. Yim ban pal of 
Teedore. Yah! Enyoy yob, yah!” 

“Sure, Mike!” says Patrick. “I’m down 
in a nice cool sewer most of the time fer a 
couple of bucks a day, an’ me old woman 


put in most of her time chewin’ de rag 
about de pure fresh air yez can get fer 
nuthin’. Injoy yer job! Bah!” 

“An’ say!” said Harrigan. “There’s a 


hellova sight more of us in the country than 
there are Roosevelts.” 


» 
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STOCK YARDS’ PIONEER PASSES AWAY. 

A well-known figure in the Chicago stock 
yards has passed away in the person of 
James Crowley, one of the pioneers in the 
trading business, who died on Sunday last 


He 


of pneumonia at his home in Chicago. 
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was sixty-seven years of age and had spent 
nearly forty years in business at the yards. 
He leaves four sons, one of whom, Walter J. 
for Swift & Company. 
The deceased was a member of the Traders’ 


Crowley, is buyer 

Live Stock Exchange, and was active in the 

trade until a day or so before being stricken. 
2 
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DATE SET FOR PACKERS’ TRIAL. 


On the 
United States District Court at Chicago, set 
Nov. 14 as the date for the trial of the big 


packing concerns now under indictment for 


Saturday last Judge Landis, in 


alleged conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
Counsel for the meat packers appeared be- 
the United States Dis- 
Wednesday for 
which to plead to the indict- 
stated that the 


for Judge Landis, in 


trict Court, on and asked 
time in 
They 


that 


more 


ments. latter were so 


voluminous more time was required to 
consider them. Judge Landis entered an order 
that the packers must file their demurrers on 


or before Noy. 25, and must plead on Dec. 10. 


This is taken to indicate that the cases will 
come to trial early in January. 

MID-WEEK PROVISION REVIEW. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 


L. J. Schwabacher & Co.) 


Chicago, Oct. 19.--The congested condition 


and the resulting strength in October ribs 
and lard has held the provision market 
steady during the past week. Trade has 


been small in volume and local in character. 
The packers have done little, but seem to 
the that 


enormous corn argument 


favor buying side. They believe 
the bull 
as far as the January product is concerned, 


hold stock feed 


crop 18 a 


as farmers will their and 


rather than ship for the next few months, 
Before next summer comes the excellent fall 
hog crop and the cheap corn will make them- 
selves felt, and will result in a readjustment 
of prices. 

Nearly 
here for 
believing 


every one of the packers who were 
the convention went on record as 
that lower prices are inevitable and 
necessary in order to put consumption back 
again to a normal basis and to recover our 
lost export trade. 

The cash market all show some improve- 
ment for the week past. Shoulder meat, in 
particular, is strong, higher and in good 
demand. 

Sweet pickle market also is more active. 
The heavy stuff in better demand, but still 
dragging behind the light. 

We continue to advise the sale of May and 
July product on the hard spots. 


— 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD. 


A business 





man in Norway advises an 
American consul that he is anxious to secure 
an agency for American cottonseed oil in that 
Ile that there several 
margarin butter factories in operation, and 
that one or two others will be added shortly. 
These factories use large quantities of the so- 


country. states are 


called butter oil during the season, and it is 
market that the person wishes 
For particulars address Bu- 
reau of Manufactures, Washington, D. C., re- 
ferring to File No. 5657. 


An American consulate in Italy is in re- 


this growing 


to prepare for. 


ceipt of a request from a local commission 
house to obtain for it names of shippers in the 
United States of lard, leather, grain and gum 
lumber. The local house is desirous of enter- 


ing into correspondence with such firms or in- 


dividuals, with a view to obtaining their 
agency in that market. Address File No. 
5658, Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, 
D. C. 





CHICAGO 





FRED K. HIGBIE COMPANY 


EDWIN C. PRICE, President 


PACKING HOUSE SUPPLIES 
WOODENWARE, COOPERAGE, CORDAGE 
CREAMERY SUPPLIES 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE 
1822 to 1828 South Clark Street 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 
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Are You Still Using Old Fashioned Methods? 
THROW THEM OUT, SIR! 
NEW METHODS MEAN NEW LIFE AND MORE BUSINESS 











. Place your new slicing machine near the center of your store 
and make the counter attractive with glass or tile furnishings. 


Buy your Dried Beef in the whole piece and do your slicing 
as you sell. 

You can then give your patrons full weight 16 oz.—all meat 
and they will be better pleased with the quality because the 
Dried Beef is freshly sliced. 

Supreme Dried Beef in bulk is prepared especially for the 
slicing machine—smoked a rich flavor—air dried—not too hard. 


Send us a sample order. We will ship from 50 lbs. up. 











Prices quoted on request 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


SHIiCAGO 





TANK WATER 


Any house producing upwards of 3,000 gallons of tankwater daily should install a Double Effect Evaporator for the 
manufacture of concentrated tankage. Such an equipment will pay for itself in less than a year. It is important that the 


apparatus should be of the simplest type possible both as concerns operation and maintenance. These require- 
ments are excellently fulfilled by the ; 


ZAREMBA PATENT EVAPORATOR 


which combines the proved results of old practice with the latest and best improvements. This machine is built for long 
life and hard service and can be depended upon to run with a minimum amount of attention and repairs. 


Inquiries in regard to our specialty or concerning the TANKWATER PROPOSITION in general should 
be addressed to 


ZAREMBA CO. ELLICOTT SQUARE, BUFFALO 








IAMIMIONIA ano acu. 


Made with special reference to use in Ice and Refrigerating 
Plants, producing the least deposit for amount of work done 


feu> COCHRANE CHEMICAL CO. 


55 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENCIES 
Baltimore, Md., T. H. Butler, 511 Equitable Building, Philadelphia, Pa., Robert Keller 
Chicago, Ill., James H. Rhodes & Co., 162 W. Kinzie St. Pittsburg, Pa 
Cleveland, O., The Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co. 
Little Rock, Ark., J. Rudy Smith, 321 E. Markham St. 
New York City, N. Y., Charles Zoller Co., 211 E. 94th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Water Witch Mfg. Co. 


, Pittsburg Ca 
Rebecca St. & Western Ave 
Phone, 23 Brady 

Seattle, Wash., Northwest Ice’ Machine Co., 516 
First Ave., South. 

Washington, D. C., Leckie & Burrow, Hibbs Building. 














—— 
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Butcher bulls 











i4twh6oeT CA badEdeneeibewes 4.75@ 6.00 THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1910. 

DOO WHEE vec cccsccvcpecccsceseucede 2.75@ 4.10 PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
RAUGO COWS . ocitveccccdoodane (eerecccvecce 2.75@ 4.30 October ..... 2g eet 18.00 
Range steers ....... Creccmepeccccccesvcs 4.25@ 6.75 January ...... 17.25 17.42 17.25 +17.40 

HOGS May ..5-<+.;. 1008 16.45 16.32 16.45 
Good to prime heavy ...........scedecees $8.75@9.10 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— ‘ 
Good to prime medium-wt. butchers ...... 9.00@9.50 October ..... 13.12 13.50 13.10 13.10 
eT I 659 00 nes bacinenbecunn 8.90@9.25 November » 11.55 11.62 11.50 $11.62 
Common to good light mixed.............. 8.75@9.30 January +++ 10.40 10.45 10.37 $10.42 
ee OO Fete MG» 05 ce vccb coc ab ccecceoed 9.25@9.50 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
ee SES UE . b:crcecccccccccawseeue 8.35@8.60 October «$11.00 $11.00 10.82 ~ 10.82 
Ps ee OP MEN Sess ckcadetceneneeeuee 8.00@9.00 January .... 9.12 9.22 9.12 49.17 
OI 0. a destin « cis 0 6e bee ete vcmeecde 4.00@5.00 ee 9.00 8.95 +9.00 
ee a a ee ee ee 9.00@9.75 
BESOTORE... BOUIN Wicck ccc cedtebveceicte 4.00@6.00 FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1910. 

care . Pe : PORK—(Per bbl.)- 
All stags subject to 80 Ibs. dockage October ..... _ Roane $17.85 

SHEEP January ..... 17.40 14.30 17.30 
Feedi und breedi ig $3.50@5.75 May ..-eeees 16.3714 16.32% +16.32% 
reeding? -anc WOCCGINGE SCWEB .ncccccceceocsan VUM@o.10 
Se CE id v.c'eexcaegewatheccergabeakh 6.25@7.10 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— oi 
WMO WNIINE: 5.05 Sane eecinacacsecteseou 3.50@4.25 October «20 --e22 13.05 
I SOD one cviccctwheasiscbae eate 4.50@5.25 January ...... 10.37 % 10.40 10.37% 10.37% 
ge i RR a A IA tt de 6.00@6.85 May .....-++5 9.85 9.8714 9.82% 19.85 
Range feeding yearlings ................. 4.50@5.40 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Range feeding lambs ...........ccesccoes 6.00@6.50 October ..... +See e eens ans 10.80 
SIE. 9 hn. isa Win wd Re bewew wee ahane 3.75@4.25 January ..... 9.17% 9.20 9.15 *9.15 
Ns caus db caanmenckadnevienes 3.00@4.50 | ae 8.9714 9.00 8.97% 8.97% 

i as 
¥ +Bid. tAsked. 
——do—_— 
CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS .s 


Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1910. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Terry & Son, 4ist and 
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- CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Oct. 10....... 31,491 3,135 22,855 70,378 
Tuesday, Oct. 11....... 8,198 1,159 12,013 59,238 
Wednesday, Oct. 12....25,137 2,648 14,026 60,199 
Thursday, Oct. 965 15,648 26,577 
Priday, Oct. 14 226 13,133 9,158 
Saturday, Oct. 100 7,000 3,000 
Week’s total ..... 8,233 84,17. 175 208, 661 
Previous week 8,610 85,998 218,345 
Cor. week, 1909 8,642 91,260 165,474 
Cor. week, 1908 ---68,851 7,227 146,083 98,783 
SHIPMENTS. 
Monday, Oct. 10....... § 8,298 213 4,004 11, 
Tuesday, Oct. 11........ 5,452 191 1,730 24,6 
Wednesday, Oct. 12. 7,594 287 1,282 22,333 
Thursday, Oct. 13...... 6,115 120 1,309 24,620 
Friday. Oct. 14........ 3,663 293 2,920 25,312 
Saturday, Oct. 15...... 200 200 2,000 24,000 
— kh. ee 31, 322 1,304 13,245 132,525 
Previous week .........30,142 1,228 16,748 116,964 
Cor. week, 1909........ 28,946 956 7,266 64,851 
Cor. week, 1908 ....... 30,106 864 9,054 21,537 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Year to Oct. 15, 1910.. 2,289,688 4,183,620 3,729,198 
Same period, 1909..... 2,128,300 5,197,357 3. 290,371 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 
Week ending Oct. 15, 1910................ 282,000 
CP 6dccekss cudcaédeas shes coeedar 280,000 
i Mi cebpadeasdeendesbewentachecetacese 353,000 
I iin ioe deh nla o pt alelraee a 523,000 
Year to Oct. 15, 1910.......... . 15,017,000 
Same period, 1900 ................4.. . 18,013,000 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaba, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week to Oct. 15, 1910..... 257,000 178,800 519,800 
DT diceteneeekewaaea 229,100 192,800 429,900 
ON ee 260,000 257,600 369,200 
THUS FORTS GOD oc cccccscces 241,200 390,700 262,200 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. 
Week ending Oct. 15, 1910: 
Beeman B OR cece sccce 22,300 
Un dies vtec bedrest ne vabhedecddviss% 16,600 
Pa else ccgedbvedes sulusednescdseeee 6,400 
a eee a eee 5,000 
Mugleo-American ........cecscees 4,000 
Boyd & Lunham 600 
Rae deb wed oud nicwhee wnew cea ue new 5,600 
tt Mb ane ncceucaumen a ienued baie beak 4,000 
EG ian Kae co adbuedes eens banat sarees 
SE ee ee 1,300 
Gea in evel peonvaccrivdenvicienveoner’ 8,000 
Dt dip thabwheukwbainthnakieenn ae 73,800 
i scr dem rihodededng tee kek 69,200 
eS PP cccstcussdcecbabéceanesaoees 86,900 
ih Cl ateorcqueovenadeastusent 148,000 
ee Oe ee Bk, Be cic ccuvtyscce 3,391,100 
Se SP cdvacicvccsccveceacas 964,800 
WBREKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week Oct. 15, 1910...... $6.60 $8.50 $4.00 $6.70 
fo errr 6.60 8.55 4.00 6.75 
Yk eer 6.65 7.64 4.35 6.60 
Two years ago 5.75 5.74 4.10 5.35 
Three years ago ....... 6.15 6.45 5.15 7.00 
CATTLE. 
Good to prime beeves ....... 7.75 
Fair to good beeves : : 6.75 
Common to fair beeves ...... ... 4.75@ 5.75 
PE END covey: cosceccses - 4.00@ 5.00 
Common to fancy yearlings h 7.90 
Good to choice cows ......... 5.00 
Canner bulls 2. 3.25 
Pair to good calves .....- abkeeneeeatee 8.50 
Good to choice calves .. M . 9.00@ 10.00 
Heavy calves .. 4.50@ 5.25 
Feeding steers $.50@ 5.00 
EE is venae tind uses dneenne'ee 3.25@ 4.75 
Medium to good beef cows. 4.00@ 4.50 
Common to good cutters 3.00@ 3.85 
Inferior to good canners sacs ee 3.00 
Ce SS HD occreceevessecseceeeres 6.00 

































_ Open: _ Hish. Low. Close. Halsted Streets.) 
October ais $18.00 Mathes BED BOGE ceccvccccccccvcccccccses MD GD 
January "ss: 62% oa 6714 17.60 17.6214 Native Sirloin Steaks ...........eseeeeee-124Q@Q 
er 16.77% 16.80 16.6714 716.70 Native Porterhouse Steaks ... 28 

LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— Native Pot Roasts ...... eee 
October ..... 12.87% 12.87% 12.85 $12.85 Rib Roasts from light cattle cocccccccovcede 
November . 11.77% «11.80 11.75 11.77% Beef Stew ...... ° cocccccccccccel® ISH 
January 10.6714 10.72%, 10.65 +10.6714 Boneless Corned Briskets, AIRED: o5. occas @12% 
7 ale Roe 10.121%4 10.17% 10.12% 710.15 — Corned Rumps, Native ........ccscccccccs @14 

RIBS Se. wet * - SIT tutte veotsadeieancincask ae 

s (Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Oc : — a Cormed VISRES .ncccccccccccccescccccecece @10 
ctober 10.87% 10.00 10.87% 711.00 
Somaeney 9.371. 9.40 9.35. +9.37% Round Steaks ..ccccccccccccccccccscsccccece @20 
eae 9.2714 9.30 9 9.271 Round Roasts onaeaeriaee sans 
ew (ie saesee pera _ -25 SU = NEOUS vcscecccccecstccccadasccee 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1910. Shoulder Roasts ....... 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed @1 
October ..... et see 18.00 DERE noedecccccesecevsmccuptecece @i4 
January - 17.50 17 4 17.45 Lamb. 

May .....--+- 16.65 16.65 16.57% Hind Quarters, fancy...........sseeee02+-18 @O 

LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— Fore Quarters, fancy ......ccccccccccceeseld @IC 
October ..... seees wees 12.80 EE 
November 11.72% 11.67% 1£11.72% BREW cecccccsccvcccvccedcccecccscsctoccoscek ee 
January ..... 10.65 10.55 10.60 DREGE. . ccccivccoccccsccsceccesocsescece @is8 
May .....-+-- 10.10 10.02% 10.07% Chops, rib and loin, per Ib...........0c000e @2 

RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— Chops, Frenched, a. ScRkeekeeeecereueee @is 
October ..... 11.00 11.12% 11.00 11.12% Mutton. 

Januaiy 9.35 9.35 9.37% 

May 9.20 9.991 9.171 TAGE cccccccccccccccccccecsecccscoeccocccs @12% 

oS aie ae. Seen iia ee ee See Sebukibereeheneneavesnse’ @6 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1910. ee ane pacea Venaenn tbe cons Cae 

rORK—(Per bbl.)— ED nei conccvevecvenscececesoses @10 
October ..... aves 18.00 GINO. oo viccc scticcectonsdcccccceenes @ 8 
January ..... 17.50 4° 417.42% ey SE. SINE sv ewcd cs ccnvadeeanccees @i16 
reas 16.60 16.50 16.52% Pork. 

LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— cs ca doo wev ay Paceueusees . @20 
October ..... 12.87% 12.85 12.874 ee ee weenie peeromnioaneeta @22 
November % 11.77% 11.67% 711.70 Pork Shoulders ...........+++++ RI IONE @15 
January ...... 10.6214 10.70 10.60 410.62% i CET Te @32 
MAy «..-eeeee 10.10 10.15 10.05 10.07 PORE BED ccccccesse peer etereerceasnes ‘ @186 

RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose ) — Gave BIBS 22.0. cccvccccvccccccccccccces @14 
Oct ber 11.22%, 11.2 11.1 £11.15 TOME: scseccees RteCenCseeceere Covecceoeece @12% 
January ..... 9.371% 9.371 ‘y 9.25 9.27% Der ED wo cegezeweseses ececsoecces eeee @10 
Be Adeced ess 9.25 9.2714 9.15 9.15 SUE CEE Meee bee vibwsbeneenegdcosescee ‘ @18 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1910. Veal. 

PORK—(Per bbl.) ND aon tccdnaccccesasaevsoesede 16 @18 
October ae seeee rere 18.00 Fore Quarters ......... Cocccevcccccccccece @l4 
January . 17.45 17.45 17.30 EE oe qeewettgerendoes 16 @20 
May 16.45 16.4714 t16.40 J eee jceccawewensdeneewene ee .10 G12% 

LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) — SHOULACTS 2... cece ercccececcecccccscccces 14 @l 
October ..... 12.921, 12.921 3.10 Cutlets PTET TTC CTT TET Te 20 @25 
November 11.6714 6 11.55 11.5714 Rib and Loin Chops ......-cccccccccccores 16 @20 
January 10.5714 10.60 10.45 10.45 Butchers’ Offal. 

May ...... 10.00 10.02% 9.90 9.90 WE cesccesns oonmeee PTTTTTITITTT TT TTT @9 

RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— TD. viévcansuenceedsequbasiodubnese coedes @ 4% 
October 11.10 11.15 11.0715 11.07% LOE ONS os come cnieedeeeeee nine eos @$1.10 
January ..... 9.271 9.27% 9.15 9.15 Calfskins, 8 to 15 Ibs........... cine @14 
May ...-..... 9.15 9.05 9.05 Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons)........- @65 








AUTOMATIC 
IMPROVED 


ANKAGE PRESSES » DRYERS 


Economical Efficient 








Creat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST ‘TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed in the largest packing- 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


Send fer Catalegue T. B. 


American Process Go, 











: 68 William St., New Yerk 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 

















Geek MOUS GUMED. oscicdccs vccccdcccccces 114%@12 
Native steers, medium ......cccccssccccce 10%@l11 
BE UE “cawece hen xdesiweesdanawesees 9% @10% 
bo ceapon chee ee Oe ee TEEN EET CPT Ee T%@ 8% 
ee as CIID onic 0.0 beSicb ectaewecd @14% 
Wore Quarters, CHOSE ...ciccccccsccsccccs @9:9 
Beef Cuts 
OOF CES doce 0 snide ed bow av cuewwewe<s 6 @ 6% 
RIN sins onlegcus avn cinauie tewicnew si 7%@ 8 
Boneless chucks ........... oes obeewereesioe @ 7% 
PE HEE. wie 300s Cewwsie cu weenbols cited @ 6% 
I on oi kar hei dniaW Kamera ain @ 7% 
EEE | DsccaienG eda na desk ekweteonsiet 7 @S8% 
PR Se) Pe eae 10%@11 ‘ 
NE IIE 9 ca: oA aie wicked hapa wine db alain eer Woon 12 
ee I POO ge oan has nc sce bedwcsecke @19 
ee , TOR. Biv cccccsuccconvescs @25 
Beet Denderioins, We. FB ..cccvccccccccccee 18 @23 
PE cae cstpstorsconeccent emeowns -- 8%@ 
Sirloin Butts ......... CUP eewsecincseweceees 11 @13 
SEE GHEE ccveveveceecencecaeenosee -- T™@ 8 
BE cet cvceseceeccestcccevencccese e @ 
Rump Butts 
Trimmings 
GROEE  cccccccccccevccsccccccccccceccece see 
Cow Ribs, 
Cow Ribs, y 
SOD Ty BNE -dcbcc ce cetccceccvtense vese @ 141% 
WOOGe TEE, TROUT ec ccsccccccccccccesscecs @16 
Wet. TGR, GEST, BATE. «oc ccccccecescsses @13 
IEE, SD ce viewed eeeeseuseeiew wees @ll 
Hanging Tenderloine ....cccocccccccccccce @°o 
DURE. DOOR ccccccccccccceccocccccescsses 9 @i12 
Hind Shanks ......cccccscccccees Seesee one @4 
Livers @ 5 
Hearts ° @ 5 
Tongues ..... evcvecseccecescocceoesoee ---18 @14 
Bweetbreads ..ccccccccccccccccccsccccccves @20 
ee SE UM. vccvcesueoesecvnnsonneueves @ 4 
ao RS OT eee @4 
I, I, Tle Ns oo bole btn e000 pe ccieo vines @ 5% 
BPRIBS ccccccccvcccccsovcccoccccscvccsoees @ 4 
GED cc ceiccedsediceccseecicewons @ 5 
Veal 
Se I, HOE ick ob ven tic iccscnaweces 9%@ 9% 
SE Soca pcwctascesveusedveseeweee @11% 
ee OCCT eT re @14% 
DOE GRD ecbcicctevccricvesccesccseces @16% 
Ee rr err rr TT @li 
Geek BAGG occ vicvcccvnveccccssesecccceviee @12 
Veet Offal. 
GIR, GRO ce icivcccvcecssevescecsevéoe @4 
SE Gghannwivenssceeeccewceuwbeeeneu @45 
i ee 
Hleads, CAcCh occccccccccccccccccccccccceces 18 @20 
Lambs 
I GEE © 5 soi eb twine Seen kine cen ccowavs @10% 
NN IE a Wicks oie ahaa oa 0/0 essinincatare ares ae @i1% 
Pee WCUON BONES «66 oe bh evavtieccnteses @13% 
Gables. GHG ccciccssc. ota ie wbsdbatacatatac a ied @12% 
re @lil 
CI, TE TI 865 cnc dicccinqeneceenes @10% 
eee errr @14% 
Lamb Fries, per pair .....cccccccccvccees @ 6 
Lamb Tongues, each ..........eeeeccecenes @ 5 
Lamb Kidneys, each ......ccccscccccccsccce @ 2 
Mutton 
I, 6 Sib canecceestanevaenseeeseas 8%@ 9 
BO errr er rer rrr eri @i2 
SO TROD ccc tcseevecaccvesce @9g9 
SN SE. cep éwrctecessigeetwesweaw news @lil1 
PE COD one sieve cece ce pacacngeoousean @i7 
WOE TREES ic ccckcciccwccscckescesecesenes . @ 7% 
NE BE ove cs vestcccvtewnecesesqesios @12 
PEURIOR FAURE cecccsccvcenscevccesceseeces @10 
I IEE 2, c Niawig. o4sece wee a aibermaisinmiare @ 6 
Sheep Tongues, each .....ccccccsecccccves @ 3 
Gheep Heads, each ...ccccccccccccccccccce @s 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
ND TE a ci ecicce ec ctowdsa vere ease 13 @l4 
SS AE & ccrce eabuswawnc esp com eenenens @16 
er eer te @13 
DWORRIEENE cc ce sccrccccevecrcccsucoeeseee (@26 
NEY TINO ovvcwnvocccsascscccenesewsesees @lli 
SE ce tes cavenbeckebveeseurhacnevereerss @1i4 
NT ee Tee rR @9 
EL 2 oniamnaivha 6s Mares ceewteweess @12 
Bixtra Lean Trimmings ....cccccccccccccces @12% 
| ceca nwa pau hevabeewne ad oeSSia wheat @ 6% 
Do. 6:04:5:b-0win 60 tiwowiedine cincenbieeebeedsiee @ 6 
BT OE ccsesccetcccouceceusecoeensseqes @4 
PEW TOGED cccccccvcccced. ccccccccsoenees @i7 
Blade Bones ........--ceecececeeeeceecs eee @ 6 
Blade Meat wccccccccccccncccccccvcceseces @ 8% 
GG TNE cece ccccccccccveseccvestceseos @ 9% 
Hog livers, pet ID. .nccccccccccccccccevess @ 1% 
WGK. BONES ccccccccccccccccvccccecececoes @ 3% 
Titmmed GRemlSerS .cccccccccccvecccccccces @12 
Pork Hearts, CREB o.. cccccgeccccccvcocces @ 5% 
Pork Kidneys, pet ID... .cccccccccccccccccs @4 
Pork TOGGGGS .ccccccccccccccsccsesteceses @12 
Be TED ccdiecdesdnvcasen cece euegsves . @ 5 
Tall Bones ..cccccccsccccccccccecs evceeee 6 @ OY 
Brains @4 
Backfat @12% 
Hams @l4 
Calas @10% 
Bellies 16 
Shoulders 12% 
SAUSAGE. 
Columbia Gloth Bologna ...........seeee. @ 8% 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings @ 84% 
CGNE . PE. ccccceccccccsczccces @10% 
Viennas ..... SOwOeeereeeescoessoecesees eee @11% 














IE «can ch isinidinnn seis Blew Salen duis @11% 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese............. ° @ 9% 
WE \wcedwentenesscantsobsebe 4bsceeuncs @12% 
Se I, ood ncn Se vasansedscadianks @12% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine.......... @15 
New England Sausage .............ceeceee @15 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage ............ @15 
Special Compressed Ham .............e000 @15 
ID, I en asd cceweenqmenbans @12% 
Boneless Butts in casings @20 
Oxford Butts in casings’ @19% 
Polish Sausage ......... @lil1 
EE SED. Sntedicanerntratwascniaeuesedsiton @l1 
Country Smoked Sausage ................. @13% 
DU NE BS Saves eckkecansbedesakevas @i4 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link ............... @11% 
Pork Sausage, short link ..............00. @12 
PU, Saincwanaeeweweeneevine @9 
Hams, Bologan .....ccccccccccccscccccces @14% 
Summer Sausage. 
Best Summer, H. C., Medium Dry......... @25 
German Salami, Medium Dry............... @22 
SE ED 000606 666d us en cteesecéocues @26% 
DEE i ncivapctctarcdacdues bepeweeseawewe @16 
Ns TOW a.vnhcewetncwnssicenceemeeee —@a@— 
DOE ona 6 snwisewadene Hone s0-g.o0 062 04o0'e0 @17T% 
pees: CUCTGIRE, TE, Geo ccccccccsevevces @20 
Sausage in Oil. 
re Se, SD ow cca ss nahhewsnay evecare $5.50 
Smoked Bawsnge, 2-20 ...cccccsccececvosvcccces 5.00 
ee ee err ee ee 5.00 
a, SEE, BKK Cer caw hunvieeseseaeeuersesaaas 4.50 
NES SPIE 6:00-010 0 cctinennesteennbenweseees -- 6.00 
WROMETGTE, BBD occ cicwicie(ccvcvcsewesssecenceces 5.50 
VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels.......... $10.00 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels......... 5.50 
Pickle H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb, barrels.......... 7.75 
Pickle Ox Lips, in 200-lb. barrels.............. — 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels........ _ 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels............. 32.00 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Per doz. 
. sf Sr ere ree pear $1.95 
2 Ms., 1 G&D GOR, BD COMB. cccccccccccccces « 3.35 
2, ee ee errr Tere re 13.25 
Ce Se ee rere rr re rrr 28.75 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Per doz 
1-08. jars, 1 Gos. tm BOE ..ccccccccccccedcvss 2.25 
S00, SU + Fs Oe UE = sh wicaebweeeeceeseecen 3.55 
t-oz. jars, 1 doz. in box ....... ercccccccccces 6.50 
8-oz. jars, % doz. in box ........ eeccccccccce 11.60 
16-08. jars, 9° Ges. fm BOK ..iccccccvedicévocss 22.00 
ZS, B GR BOAR. Te cc. ccscvcctesecscns -$1.75 per Ib. 

BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 

Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. bbis............ —@a@a— 
RU TEE Sehran60 60 640Racbessaacemeareus —@— 
I I SE. i eewncdetesewewssceusecs —@— 
WEteR BOSS BOCES occ ccccccwvseesesccocces —@— 
Beef Hams (220 lbs. to bbl.)...........-6. —@— 
BN SIN 6e5:06.cicuanieacte cae resnew hes @16.50 
SORE CRT TCC Le Ee @20.00 
Clear Fat Beets oo ceccgescvccseccsesceces @22.50 
Pamtly DOE FOR cc cviccchescveccesesees @26.50 
oe eer er er LT ree TC eee @17.00 
LARD. 

Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per lb., tes.... @1516 
PUTO VaR occcccccccscccvesccccccsccseves @141% 
Lard, substitutes, tcs.. @ii 
EQPE, COMPOUNE 2 occeccvcscccecceseecceves @10% 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels........... @72 

Barrels, %c. over tierces; half barrels, 4c. over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to &0 lIbs., % to Ic. over 
tierces. 

BUTTERINE. 
1 £. ng natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chi- 
o09:000 caver eeeeehsebeneeseeesouseee a 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........18 @14 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are %c. less.) 

Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg @14% 
Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg... saeianie @13% 
Rib Bellies, 18@20 avg..........c.seeeeeee @13% 
we eg er eee @10% 
POE Lvuhinnakt worst cds cw ewes see's @19% 
GEES + COOGEE. cv cccccescecscocevecoeccscces —@a@— 
SOE. e066 bbs Deis 6e ReGen Raa een tees gee @ 8% 

Bacon meats, %c. to lc. more. 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Eis, TE TR, aes cei sseecscieseesas @18s 
a ae a RA ny Pa @16 
DO: MEL,  Socntaweh be ocnuee + acpantees @15%4 
Camee;, BP Win Bie caketecicesccveisseaes @11% 
Cates, SIR Tiss, GHB. cos cv Se cist etctsic . @ll 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 lbs., avg...... @12% 
Breakfast Bacon, fancy..........seseceess 30 
Wide; 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... @22% 
Wide. 6@8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @21% 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, pet 4@6 wee: @15 
Dried Beef Sets ..., @16% 
Dried Beef Insides . @18% 
Dried Beef Knuckles @17% 
Dried Beef Outsides @15% 
Regular Boiled Hams @20 
Smoked Boiled Hams @21 
WONICG COIOS =. onc cccctrccccscccccecvceccess @16% 
Coakee- Raed - ROD ccc eves ssensayedeccwre @24 
Cooked Rolled ShoulderB ..........seeeees @17 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B: CHICAGO. 











EN, GO WME dh ices cme shdnkwecbeeceses @it 
Export Rounds ......... ee @21 
SN 55 1a ces catbeseseeseus @n 
Beef bungs, per piece bieniwetac pctbeeeeeeobe @13 
Beef weasands ........ etbeeveusseseceuese @ 7% 
Beef bladders, medium ...... Seeeesbeeuen @35 
Beef bladders, small, per doz..........-.-.5 —@— 
Hog casings, as packed géwecceccccseccends @28 
Hog casings, free of salt @5s 
Hog middles, per set .... @10 
Hog bungs, export ....... ° @13 
Hog bungs, large MINI << )cS2eckceccses @s8 
ee WN ED sci cauddndvesteseceeoses ° @s 
St MED <s2 ced caceitht om eeweneees @3 
Imported wide sheep casings . cueataide sean : @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings. * @s80 
Imported medium sheep casings .... ee @70 
Hog stomachs, per piece ......... aeedsesas @ 3% 
FERTILIZERS. 

Dried blood, per unit 

Hoof meal, per unit 

Concentrated tankage 

Fround tankage, 12% 

Ground tankage, 119 
Ground tankage, 10%......... ee 

Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%........ @2.65 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6 and 35%.........e.0: 20.00@20.50 
Ground raw bone, per ton ............e. 26.00@26.50 
yround steam bone, per ton.............. 16.00@18.00 
Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @80c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 

Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver........ 275. pm age 
Hoofs, black, per tom ..........00. «+++ 30.00@ 
ee ee ee 40.00: 


og ee ee 
Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. av., per ton. 


@ 
5 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 65.00@ 
@ 
a 
@ 


Nezsages: 
$38338288 


Round shin bones, 50-52 lbs. av., per ton 77.50 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av., per ton 92.50 


Skulls, Jaws and knuckles, per ton.... 26.00 
LARD. 
ee CN MOINS ~6:kss sicantiea caweseereaabin @13.10 
Dee TUE, UE wecnc ne tcateatasuet en @12.65 
OEE Asn cGiwlivabva<wacc cubes sabhvaneues @12.25 
CIEE + ok vec. can ntakgeectansaaes cee 9% @10% 
ORE, MONE 4 oincicicascauwasaetencuasaas 13% @13% 
STEARINES 
WOON GUND +; s:02akandiepaobueh ciemament eile 12% @13 
cortepul henna: te BR CET OE OE oe 114@2 
DT. wvssiee beeuksusauceawateaeemeee 114%@11% 
MEET « S0b6p0unede-cchigtssvanvadaadamasiae 8%@ 8% 
ee DUNE oa i dec aceemenndgaabedmonen ae bel %@ 7 
ee: WRN 5k ohn cae tees see peevaewes 7%4@ T™%& 
OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces..90 %100 
cata ee Oe Me CO ee 68 @70 
Be. © Se . asecccesuscmetetutebeuseel 60 @61 
Bek, (A UME | 6.5-s04-640 Caeeeanhenaee cae ecko 58 @59 
Ge SRS hiv cccceacuse est vdencieen 114¥@11% 
ee Ae reer fee Pa ee 104% @10% 
Ee ere: 114%@11% 
WORUEEOCE GH, PUPS, WB. .60k cevcccccccves 72 @75 
AEE: CHW CU; WB. ois ciceeecseciwss 65 @67 
RE 1 ED Senne dd cheb chwlewecesencadec @6.55 
TALLOWS 
SEE:  Sntuwtiavdedincs bbeokbecn sa aeeherees 8%@ 9 
PO SE ciddicucnesesseasuGeenaueanaens @ 
eee A MO a b:9:b a cree cetcocueedinaada 7%@ 7% 
PE 1, NED se cde i nacikekcw se baleeew bat 8K @ 8% 
a Re RE or eee tree a eee 7%@ 7 
PU G0, OF -cenenesecescnnes bbeenneceed 6%@ 6% 
PON IO: Dial ed easibdenbaucsud T4@ 7% 








White, @ 1% 
White, @ 7% 
White, @ T™% 
Bone @7 
fouse @ 6% 
OTIS + 5:0. 0:0:0:0:0:5:6'0in0 00600 hase saesseoense @ 6% 
DIAG. scccnveseccoscesccsensenseseseenecs @ 6% 
GH ONO seSssacccweccnecuweuaees @ 6% 
Garbage grease @ 5% 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
ee ee 56 @57 
BP. B. Zee GOP BUOBS cccccccvccecvccoccces m 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% £, A - 8%@ 3% 
Soap stock, bbls., reg., 50% f o Meccee sveee 2%@ 2% 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels ......cccccccsccccccccces 82 @90 
Oak pork barrels ........ ecccccccccecccocs 97% @1.05 
Lard therces ...ccccccccccccccccccscece - -1.25@1.2T% 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre ..... eee 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered vvesvecdy. Wan we 
BODIE «ind. on cas nce seaguaesectbon ree = =§6=—Cl 
Sugar— 
White, clarified ...... 4% 
Plantation, granulated 5 
Yellow, clarified <....ccccccccccccccvere 4% 
Salt— 


Asnton, In bags, 224 TOO vse saicgiarecnen gees ARR 
English packing, in bags, 224 16 
Michigan, granulated, car wee per ton. 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton ..... 
Casing salt bbis., 280 Ibs., 2x@3x .......0++ [ie 
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CHICAGO 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
the National Live Stock Commission So.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. Oct. 19. 
Receipts of cattle are getting heavier, and 
the three days’ supply thus far this week 
70,000, most of which 


will foot up around 


arrived on Monday, causing a decline in the 


market on that day of 10@20c. per ewt. on 
all grades of cattle. Today’s market is weak 
to 10c. lower on everything but yearlings, 
and they are selling steady. Choice year 
lings are selling from $7.25@7.75; 
heavy beeves, $7.75@7.90, with the well- 
fatted 1,400@1,550-lb. steers $7.40@7.75. 

Most of the good 1,300@1,450-lb. steers, 

$6.75@7.30; medium to good 1,200@1,300-Ib. 

steers, $6@6.75; with plain to fair 1,100@ 

1,250-lb. killers $5@6. 

Receipts of butcher stuff has been quite 
liberal, and prices show 15@25c. decline for 
the week, which is not surprising. as this is 
the season of the year when we can always 
figure on gradually declining markets on this 
class of cattle. Western butcher stuff is pre- 
ferred to the native cows and heifers, because 
it kills out to much better advantage. Handy 
weight butcher heifers scarce and meeting 
with a good demand, as well as canners and 
cutters, but the medium class of cattle are 
hardest to sell. 

Light hogs are again commanding a pre- 
mium. Bulk selling today $9.30@9.45; light 
butchers, $9.25@9.40; medium weight butch- 
ers, $9@9.20; heavy butchers, $8.75@8.90; 
prime heavy, $8.45@8.55; mixed and medium 
weight packers, $8.45@8.60; heavy packers, 
$8.25@8.40. Indications point to rather lib- 
eral receipts, and some decline in prices the 
balance of the week. 

We finally come to a week that will show 
a falling off in receipts of sheep and lambs 
as compared with the week before, although 
supplies are still plentiful. It has been a 
good market, judged from every standpoint, 

. prices ranging about in line with last week’s 
close. Ranchmen from the Northwest tell 
us that supplies will soon begin to lighten, 
but there will likely be a plentiful supply of 
killing stock, as sheep and lambs taken to 
the country early in the season are beginning 
to come back, and receipts will contain a lib- 
eral portion of this class of stock from now 
on. 

We quote Westerns: Good to prime weth- 
ers, $4.15@4.35; fat ewes, $3.75@4; good to 
choice lambs, $6.75@7; poor to medium kill- 
ing lambs, $6.60@6.70; feeding lambs, $6.25 
@6.60; poor to medium feeding lambs, $5 
@6; feeding ewes, $2.50@3.25; feeding weth- 
ers, $3.65@4; feeding yearlings, $4.75@5.25; 
aged breeding ewes, $4@4.50; yearling breed- 
ing ewes, $5.50@6. ; 

We quote natives: Good to choice wethers, 
$5.40@5.60; fat ewes, $4@4.25; poor to 
medium ewes, $3.25@3.75; cull ewes, $2.50@ 
3; fat lambs, $6.75@7; poor to medium 
lambs, $6@6.50; cull lambs, $5@5.50; choice 


breeding ewes, $4.75@5; poor to medium 
breeding ewes, $3.50@4.25. 


KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter te The National Provisioner.) 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Oct. 18. 
Cattle receipts today are 19,000 head, fol- 
lowing a supply of 23,000 yesterday, inelud- 
ing 4,000 calves for the two days. Prices 
held up about steady yesterday, in spite of 
the adverse effect of excessive supplies at 
Chicago and a break there, and the market is 
steady on most everything today, Western 
steers possibly a shade lower. Warm weather 
enables salesmen to’ get big fills this week, 
which makes net results equivalent to a 
strong market if the weather was against the 
acquiring of a thirst. The range country is 
turning cattle loose right and left, especially 


prime 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


the Eastern Slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
in Colorado and New Mexico. Owners farther 
West are also shipping heavily, some big con- 
signments here yesterday from Utah, and 
considerable complaint is coming from the 
range men about car shortage on some of the 
roads Kansas and the quarantine territory 
are falling down in cattle supply this week, 
and are likely to decrease right along for a 
while till fed cattle move freely. A feature 
yesterday was the arrival of some corn fed 
cattle in the quarantine division at $7 to 
$7.30; first since last summer. Other corn 
fed. steers are here today from same terri- 
tory. The cause of the big run at Chicago 
yesterday was a burst of liquidation from 
the corn belt in Illinois and Iowa, and not an 
extra heavy run of rangers, which indicates 
a disposition on the part of feeders to mar- 
ket their cattle before they are well finished. 
Some steers brought $7.75 here today, grass 






steers, $4.50 to $6: thin grassers and Old 
Mexicos down to $3.75; cows, $3 to $4.50; 
heifers, $3.75 to : bulls, $3 to $4.25; 








calves, $4 to 8; stockers, $3.40 to $5.15; feed- 
ers. $4 to $5.60. 

Hog prices took a big bulge today. prices 
up 10 to 30 cents; heavy hogs $8.80 to $9.15: 
medium weights, $8.90 to $9.30; lights, $9.10 
to $9.35. Unevenness in the market caused 
the wide range, but the close was at the best 
point, and late sales at the top in the various 
Run is 8,000 here today, a little bet- 
ter than heretofore, but still pitifully small. 
Packers have put out the bait of a stiff pre- 
mium on light hogs to draw them in lately, 
with some success, and there was quite a 
narrowing up between lights and heavies ves- 
terday. 

Sheep and lambs are steady today, follow- 
ing a break of 15 to 25 cents on lambs yes- 
terday. Run is 12,000 here today, 24,000 ves- 
terday, from which it will be seen that there 
are still plenty of stock coming available for 
the country. Packers took only 40 per cent. 
of the receipts last week, balance going to 


classes. 


country buyers. Best lambs bring $6.65; 
feeding lambs. $5.75 to $6; fat yearlings, 


$4.75 to $5.25: wethers, $4 to $4.50; ewes, 


$3.50 to $4. 


a 


OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Union Stock Yards, S. Omaha, Oct. 18. 
Cattle receipts were very large last week. 
the total amounting to 40,500, a gain of 3.700 
head over the previous week and of 5,000 
head as compared with a year ago. The 
great big bulk of the arrivals consisted of 
rangers. there being almost no native cattle 
offered. The 
splendid condition as viewed from a seller’s 


or cornfeds market was in 


standpoint. Buyers were all eager for sup- 
plies and barring a little weakness at the 
outset prices were steady to strong every 
day. At the close of the week all kinds of 
killing cattle were strong to a little higher 
than the previous week. Good light feeders 
were also active and steady to strong sellers 
every day, the market on that kind being just 
as high as it has been any time this season. 
On the other hand plain and common cattle 
were more or less neglected and they closed 
quite a little lower, in some cases as much 
as 15@25c. off from the close of the pre- 
vious week. The present week opened out 
with large receipts, 20,000 head arriving dur- 
ing the first two days, while prices on all 
kinds were fully steady and the trade active. 





October 22. 1910. 


Receipts of hogs all last week were dis- 
appointingly light and the total for the whole 
week amounted to only 20,200 head. Stilt 
that was a little larger than for the same 
week one year ago. Under the influence of a 
good buying demand prices gradually firmed 
ip and at the close of the week the general 
market was 20@25c. higher than the close 
of the previous week. The present week has 
witnessed a still further advance, the mar- 
ket for the two days being 15@20c. higher. 
The bulk of the heavy hogs sold today at 
$8.60@8.70, with mixed and lighter loads on 
up as high as $9.05, the best price paid in 
several weeks. 

The way in which sheep receipts are hold- 
ing up is a surprise to the trade. Last week 
a total of 198,000 sheep was received, and 
what is still more to the point sold, prac- 
tically all of them on the day of arrival. 
The market on killers was active and steady 
to strong. Feeding sheep also sold steady 
all the week, but lambs eased off and at the 
close of the week were as much as 35@60c. 
lower than the week before and the lowest 
of the year to date. As a matter of course 
it was the small and inferior grades that 
showed the most of the decline. This week 
the flood still continues and over 100,000 head 
arrived in two days. Still the market is in 
good condition, being fairly active and steady 
on killers and good feeders, inferior lambs 
alone being weak and slow sellers. Lambs are 
quoted at $5.75@6.75; yearlings, $4.35@5.25; 
wethers, $3.40@4.25, and ewes, $3.15@3.65. 

°, 


——o—_—_ 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 18. 
\ll markets are still continuing to get 
liberal supplies of cattle from the 
countries, ,.but there are very few coming 


range 


from the native States, and it is not likely 
there will_be big supplies from this latter 
source for some time unless there should be 
a rush of short fed stock early in the winter. 
There has not been much change of late in 
market conditions, and it is noted that the 
packing trade is using the liberal supplies of 
stock without 
torce prices to a lower level. 


any strenuous attempt to 
Range men are 
making money on their summer crop, and if 
holders and feeders do as well 
comparatively there can be no reason to com- 
plain. We quote prices for all grades of 
slaughtering cattle about the same as a 
week ago with the bulk of native steers go- 
ing at $5.50@6.50, with prime grades quotable 
up to $7.75, or better range beeves $4.50@6; 
bulk of cows and heifers $3.75@4.50, canners 
$2.75@ 3.50, best veal calves up to $8.25, stock- 
ers and feeders $3.75@5, with choice feeders 
al $5.25@5.75. 

The hog market has taken somewhat of a 
spurt of late and prices are now at the high- 
est level of the month. Hogs are not coming 
in the number that packers have been expect- 
ing; in fact are hardly above the fresh meat 
demand, and as long as this continues it is 
not likely there will be much attempt to 
force prices down. There should be some 
increase in the next few weeks. Best light 
and butcher weights sold at $9.20 today, and 
the bulk of all weights at $8.65@9.10. 

Supplies of sheep and lambs are still run- 
ning liberal, but a very large proportion of 
the supplies are coming in feeder flesh and 
the packers are not getting more fat stock 
than their mutton trade calls for and prices 
are holding steady. Feeder grades are some- 
what lower than a week ago. 


the native 





GET OUR PRICES 





M. K. PARKER & CO. 


Tallow, Grease and All Packing House By-Products 


Pestal Telegraph Bidg., CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 
New York, Oct. 21.—Market firm; Western 
steam, nom.; city steam, $12.50; refined, Con- 
tinent, $13.10; South American. $14; Brazil, 


kegs, $15; compound, 93,@101,¢. 


—_—¢-—— 
Liverpool Markets. 
(By Cable).—Beef, ex- 


mess, 137s. 6d. 


Liverpool, Oct. 21. 
tra India Pork, prime mess, 
113s. $d.: shoulders, 62s.; 
(2s. 6d. Bacon, Cumberland cut, 71s.; long 
clear, 28@34 lbs., 77s. 6d.; 35@40 lbs., 78s. 6d.; 
backs, 68s. 6d. Tallow, no stock. Turpen- 
tine, 56s. Rosin, common, 15s. Lard, spot 
prime Western, 63s. 9d. American refined in 


hams, short clear, 


pails, 64s. Cheese, Canadian, finest white, 
new, 55s. 6d.; colored, 56s. American lard 
(Hamburg), 50 kilos, 64144 marks. ‘Tallow. 


Australian (London), 58s. 444d. 
oil, colored, loose (Hull), 31s. 


o 
~e -- 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS IN NEW YORK. 
Provisions. 


Cottonseed 


The market was easier in sympathy with 


the weakness in hogs. 
Tallow. 

The market is quiet, although prices are 
well maintained. Pressure is light, with city 
quoted at TKe. 

Oleo and Lard Stearine. 

The cheaper oil and also lower price of com- 
pound lard has had a sympathetic effect, al- 
though demand is reported good at 12%\e. 
to 12%/.¢. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Further readjustment as a result of the 
mid-week failure and the cause of the weak- 
ness in Octeber. Other options firm and in 
good demand. 

Market steady. Good outside de- 
mand. The advance was restricted by reports 
of freer crude offerings. 

Quotations: Spot oil, $7.800@7.54; crude 
oil, per gallon, 45@46 cents per gallon. Sales, 
11,900 barrels. Closing quotation on futures: 
October, $7.80 7.32: November, $7.80@7.31 ; 
December, $7.27@7.30 ; January, 
February, $7.35 7.40; March, $7.45€7.46; 
May. $7.58 7.55. ficad off oti, S650 7.50: 


closed 








off oil, S6.50@7.385 winter oil, $7.60 10; 
summer white, S7.50@ 10. 
% 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKET. 
Market 5@10c. 
bulk of prices, $8.20@8.70; mixed and butch- 
er’s weights, $8.10@9.20; heavies, $7.90@8.95; 


Chicago, Oct. 21. lower: 


rough heavies, $7.90@8.10; Yorkers, 
9.20; pigs, $8.15@8.90; cattle slow and weak; 
beeves, $4.60@7.85; cows and heifers, $2.25@ 
6.30; Texas steers, $4.25@5.60; stockers and 
feeders, $3.40@5.70; Western, $4.10@6.85. 
Sheep market 5@10c. higher; natives, $2.60 
@4.40; Western, $2.75@4.35; yearlings, $4.50 
@5.50; lambs, $4.75@7.10. 

Kansas City, Oct. 21—Hog market slow, 
10@15c. lower, at $8.30@9.05. 

East Buffalo, Oct. 21—Hog market lower; 
9,600 on sale at $9.15@9.30. 


$9.05@ 


St. Louis, Oct. 21.—Market 10@15c. lower, 
$8.70@9.20. 

Omaha, Oct. 21.—Hogs slow, 5@10c. lower, 
$8.10@8.60. 

Cleveland, 
9.10, 

Indianapolis, Oct. 21—Hogs lower, $8.75 
@9.00, 


Oct. 21.—Hogs lower, $8.70@ 


OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Oleo oil business with Europe drags, and 
while stocks are not abundant, they are suf- 
ficient to take care of the demand, which is 
light. Europe maintains its position that 
they do not need much oleo oil from this 
country in view of the liberal supplies which 
they can get from other countries, and the 
extraordinarily large use of vegetable fats to 
replace animal oils. 

The business in neutral lard is of very 
small compass and Europe hesitates to buy 
this article, expecting to get it much cheaper 
later in the season, when hog arrivals in- 
crease and lard lower, which is gen- 
erally expected will be the case, as is borne 
out by the discount on prices for lard for 
future delivery. 


goes 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 


the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending Oct. 15, 1910: 


CATTLE. 
Chicago 
Kansas 


Be Ie TINO 5/2 criss sere can aie: 
Indianapolis 


New York and Jersey City 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
littsburg 


Chicago 
Kansas 
St. Joseph 
Cudahy 
be Re ee 
Cedar Rapids 
South St. Paul 
J wianapolis aero dee 
New York and Jersey 
Fort Worth 
I‘hiladelphia 
Littsburg 


Chicago 





Sidon wie do's 5b MSR ee OTe ata a SOG 111,127 
IN ME oo Swab eincg oxi dame Sndiodad nee aieele®s 18,840 
ee) MENEN  -ax5.4 5 05a. aes enue e eee 17,582 
CR etc einin oto ¥ 9.0 aie ewe he bancssen eye sicun ne S68 
S, Fs NE 66a) as sin eee e-Uewik ee etineeeea en 6,209 
Indianapolis eae AEE Ae EE ne ee 2,541 
eee: Bete Ge Tereey. CIF oes ccecasewteees inane 
Fort Worth ..... i Narataente tote sis Oates eis eeae ine 1,394 
IN 9 cin Ji.w.0s clan ee ene ee eaaree renee 11,545 
PEGE ono wes oe ea views es wien soe aeree 20,123 
go — 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, OCTOBBR 15, 1910. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
RN. 5 on. et Sdn he eeewe 569 6,555 2,087 
eS i ere 1,000 3,869 2,000 
EEE RS ae epee aie 28 2,800 1,030 
OE: BD, Since cenosawenn as 1,120 2,702 140 
ee Ee 328 2,165 384 
RG ENE Sciccctvcanwes os 200 1,500 
Se; CM Sa eravaaauns se eels 2,800 1,800 400 
ie in Vickie hbweeee 400 600 500 
cg RET OEE 2,962 
BUND. dcncouwerseseeceecs 600 
TEED 5. i Cece rccwcces 3,000 
a ee es 287 3,147 4,224 





We are specialists in this werk 





Government Inspection 


requires your pacKing heuse te have the mest 


Sanitary Arrangement 
Write us in regard te your requirements 


TAIT-NORDMEYER ENGINEERING CO., ,Lifét, St. Louis 




































PRO sae cave veewe vous 300 4,500 1,000 
ee ere 60 3,600 4,400 
kee. eee eee 1,584 1,802 8,219 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1910. 
| Se ee renee 42,000 28,000 75.000 
PE SUE ocsexesccvees 24,000 3,500 23,000 
Omaha 1,700 49,000 
St. Louis 4,234 2,908 
St. Joseph 1,966 7.797 
Sioux City 5, 2,000 7,000 
St. Paul 5 5,000 25,500 
ik, Me ves+nenetoaseies 4,500 1,200 500 
ERRNO © 5000-0 'dibr amis vers 1,542 
i, OE EES ener 500 
Se errr 400 1,000 
A ere y or 2,648 2,087 1.366 
ROY ORNED x oris.5acheee sro ve 2,000 
he eee Ore eee 3,800 7,500 10,000 
By GE ka civ aeatasewee 5,400 15,20 1,900 
WOO OUNEE brats ndes etcnse 2,447 7,564 7,893 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1910. 
Chicago ih: Cabot Oe Rae 7,000 17,283 45,000 
SS ee er 10,000 7,166 12,000 
D9 65 t506 ss bevdcamek ee 7,500 2,500 50,000 
SENG oi cw nina eled wegtecs 5,500 8,025 4,500 
RN SE i dc sewrescanenes 2.000 2,000 500 
Das.) WE Waasawendxacvas 6,000 1,200 1,000 
ee PERS ee ee 2,500 4,000 7,600 
ig EE, Ds wh 5: 015.5000 wise 3,000 3,500 3, 
on AE eerie 2,140 283 
IIE | cen ow awssaweoenicte ‘ecnes 1,500 
rs 250 500 2,400 
So CT re ae 1,800 1,000 
SAR 401 1,843 3,935 
| eee 6,000 a 
bo, ee 1,200 caneoe 
4,939 ° 
‘TOBER 19, 1910. 
23,000 20,000 50,000 
13,000 6,000 15,000 
NS oS heater as Oi eadan 8,100 31,000 25,000 
ae RP er 7,000 5,000 1,500 
Dis: NES o-cintn dawns <eews 4,000 4,500 5,000 
BS, FOE, wewicscecicvecse 4,500 2,000 PaaS 
eee ee ee re 2,000 2,500 4,500 
rrr 2,000 4,000 400 
i. SE <a-pinie~w-curwesieccie 200 3,200 4,600 
New VE ccscvsccescevense 1,552 5,850 10,576 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1910. 
CUES on ccsewcvccsesices 7,500 20,000 35,000 
Maneas City ....c0.-cccee 7,000 8,000 8,000 
DURE ons ceccctsccesecics 4,400 4,500 27,000 
Bt. Lewls ..ccsccsee sa008% 5,000 4,500 1,000 
SRO GED heccisessxcovewcs 1,000 4,000 enue 
es. SOE waa ecuiewcseeen 2,000 3,500 1,500 
Ft. Wt sccccccccevecse 3,800 2,500 anon 
ME. TO csacdivcsiosigven 800 2,700 4,200 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1910. 
ON na washes sewka ee 2,500 14,000 8,000 
BORes CE cdc cctiwsecse 2, 4,000 2,000 
QUGRE. c000scnvescceesens 2,500 4,200 2,000 
Ot... TR: vcovevesex cece 3,000 5,000 1,000 
Fi. GED 4640 tekcaresen 1,800 3,500 500 
UU EE $555 0 ive ee vean 400 2,500 1,000 
Port. WORM: 6c cccweveeece 2,500 Lae . wseres 
Bt, TRE ceive sanccnsisees 3,500 2,300 € ceeieie 
a 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO OCTOBER 17, 1910. 











Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 
Seraey CY .ccece 3,067 — 1,734 17,440 10,625 
Sixtieth street -- 1,502 12 2,828 4,532 oa 
Fortieth street ... = a= — — 11,817 
Lehigh Valley .... 3,556 - 1,347 9,985 ox 
Central Union .... 2,675 — 911 13,864 _— 
Weehawken ...... 20 — — — — 
Scattering ........ — TW 139 550—Ci« 4, SO 
eer 11,140 S89 6,459 45,876 27,290 
Totals last week.. 1,003 104 6,505 34,415 22,904 
WEEKLY EXPORTS. 
Live Qrs. 0 
cattle. beef. 
Morris Beef Co., Majestic ........ccces. a+ 856 
Morris Beef Co., Minnetonka 250 — 
Morris Beef Co., Cedric.......... —— 1,124 
Swift Beef Co., Majestic..............+. ae 850 
Swift Beef Co., Minnetonka ............ 200 370 
Sulzberger & Son Co., Minnetonka....... 170 1,000 
J. Shamberg & Son, Minnetonka......... 150 —_ 
N. Lehman & Bro., Minnetonka ........ 200 a 
Total eEXpoOrtS ....ccecccccccseseseres 970 4,2 
Total exports last week...........+.++: 813 3,852 


aaa ee 
MEAT AND STOCK EXPORTS 


WEEKLY REPORT TO OCTOBER 17, 1910. 


Live Qrs. of 
Exports from— cattle. beef. 
eee states eunsewe eteuwes ‘ — 
Philadelphia ........-eeee8+ seoveee oeee 415 _— 
PN, 65.5:6-6:064 0 6:0 552 s:04-vereee newer - 2,713 _— 
Exports to— 
DAN ticdas dbsse tance sueeaeeraes eats 2,724 3,076 
EAVSEPEOL cc cccccccccccccceseccevecece 1,807 1,124 
GI 2 o.dien covet cccecoccceneteae ° 404 — 
Manchester ..cccccccccccccccccceccece 723 _ 
Totale to all porte ......cccccccccees 5,738 4,200 


Totals to all ports last week.......... 4,281 3,852 
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Retail Section _. 


THE RETAIL BUTCHER AND ADVERTISING 
tiow and Why the Dealer Can Make Money Through Publicity 


(Copyright, 1909, by Frank Farrington. 


This matter must not be reprinted without permission.) 


XI—SPECIAL SALES AND OPENINGS. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE This is the thirty-sixth of 
series of articles on Retail Advertising, which should 
be of interest to every wide-awake butcher. Though 
it deals with the retail trade, its points are well 
worth the attention of wholesalers and others, to 
whom advertising can be made as much of a profit- 
earner as it can to the retailer.] 

Work on special sales ought really to be 
begun some time in advance. And this calls 
for the laying out of the shop and adver 
tising campaign a good way aliead along all 
lines. No store is too small or unimportant 


to profit by planning from three to six 


months in advance for its advertising, 
stuff to be 


plot- 
each week 


held. 


as possible, 


ting out the pushed 
and the openings ©1 sales to be 

Sales should be held as early 
The 


late one gets what’s 


whatever their kind. early sale gets 


the customers and the 
left. Get in on the ground floor and leave 
the pickings to the less forehanded. It is 


now ti 


not too early be planing for big 


sales weeks in advance. There is no dis 
advantage in planning far ahead, and every 
advantage. 

When a competitor springs an unexpected 
sale upon you, don’t immediately rush 
around and try to get up something big to 
combat it on the spur of the moment, be 
with all the 


all the advantage, and people will 


cause the fellow preparation 


will get 


not know that he has had time in which 


to get ready. Of course you can meet a sale 
advertise lines, but 
look as if 


foot steps of the 


price and competing 


don’t let it you were following 


in the other fellow. 
There are stores in which it would be out 
of place to call a special sale an “Opening.” 
They are not up to the dignity or magni- 
tude of the term in A small 


shop might make itself look foolish by ad- 


any way. 


But even the smallest 
have 


vertising an opening. 
and most insignificant of stores can 
special sales planned on the opening style, 
and held at a time that will be propitious 
for introducing new goods. Any store that 
is big enough ever to get in any new goods 
is big enough to have a sale on them. 

The term “opening” carries with it usually 
the impression of a formal kind of special 
sale where lots of new goods wil! be shown. 
Whatever particular 
publie may have of an opening, you must 


the impression your 
make your sale come up to that idea, or it 
will not be regarded as much of a success. 

It is not wise to advertise an opening or 
a special sale too long in advance, as it tends 
to keep the public from buying in the mean- 


time. They wait for the sale with a view 
to saving money. Get all the advertising 


ready, the direct-by-mail kind all inserted in 
the envelopes and addressed, and the news- 
paper ads all written, and then release the 
whole at just the right time, which may 
vary from five days to two weeks ahead of 
date. 


Too long advance advertising has another 
effect of the knowledge of the sale wearing 
cut its interest. People lose interest before 
The ad- 


vertising campaign should be short and en- 


the time comes ‘round for buying. 
thusiastic. There should be lots of publicity 
for a short time, rather than less of it spread 
over a long time. 

kinds of 
should be used as can be taken up with ad- 


As many different advertising 


vantage. No one kind of publicity will reach 
everybody, and the success of a sale lies 
in its getting the attention of as many as 
possible of the population. 

Use the newspapers, of course. Use dodg- 
crs of a suitable type and possibly larger 


hills for the billboards or for trees and 
fences. Use direct-by-mail advertising with 
au care that it reaches all the families in your 
district. 

Of course, there are exclusive stores which 
may well 


do exclusive advertising, sending 


out formal invitations to a formal opening. 
These stores are very few, though, in com- 
parison with the total business population. 
They do not care for the business of the 
masses, and their methods as well as their 
prices forbid their ever getting it. 

The newspaper advertising of an opening 
sale should be as gala in appearance as is 
There should, 
if the store is. using large space, be special 


consistent with good business. 


borders, and some special marginal illustra- 
tions representative of the spirit of the oc- 
casion. 

The space itself ought to be increased. The 
user of a half-page or less may well double 


lis space, though the full page user cannot 
do that to advantage. The smaller stores 
can double whatever space they are in the 


habit of using, and though they do not need 
special borders, neither do they need many 
of the other fixings of the opening of a de- 
partment store. 

Some of the best advertising men in the 
country agree that, however pleasant music 
may be for an opening, and whatever the 
number of the people drawn in by souvenirs 
of those features if de- 


may be, the cost 


ducted from selling prices during the sale 
would bring in more people yet and make the 
sale a bigger success. 

Personally, I favor running sales on a 
pretty strict business program with little 
expenditure for frills, believing that the pub- 
lic when out to buy will buy more and buy 
better goods if their attention is. not, taken 
up all or part of the time by some sort of 
vaudeville. The attempt to see how big a 
crowd can be drawn to a store may be suc- 
cessful in breaking records for mere crowds, 
but that is not the whole of success in mer- 
chandising. The money in the till at night 


is the keynote of the situation. . 


In the newspaper space should be told the 
reason for the sale, making it plain why it is 
held and why the reduction of prices on the 
The reason for the sale should be 
that 
appreciate that it is not a mere ordinary 


leaders. 


made of interest in order people will 
chop in prices with a clap-trap excuse, so as 
old stock. 


should be well and attractively described, as 


to get ride of some The goods 


in all advertising, but more so. The special 
prices ought to be made prominent because 
price is a large factor. 

The decorating of the store might bring a 
few people to see it, and if elaborately done 
will bring a good many. The advertising 
could compel some attendance by describing 
the goods in a way that would make people 
want them regardless of price. Souvenirs 
given away would bring many people; prob 
scheme is the 


ably a gift greatest of all 


crowd getters. But the one thing that is best 
for bringing people in with the avowed ob- 
ject of buying something is a bargain price 
on some kind of goods that is fully and ade- 
quately described. 

The explanation of the sale may prove to 
the reader that it is being held because of 
being a certain anniversary or for some other 
that the 
is held because he wants to sell the goods, be- 


reason, but the dealer knows sale 


cause he wants the money. 


y- The price adver- 
tising is what is going to do more toward 
getting the money than any of the extras. 
Anyone who doubts the value of price ad- 
vertising needs only to investigate the “ten- 
cent” stores to see the fallacy of his position. 
Such stores spend a good deal of money in 
advertising their openings and getting the 
attention of the public, but after that their 
advertising, as a rule, is almost altogether 
that of low prices. The sign “Five and Ten 
Cent Store” gets the people in. The bargains 
‘old them and bring them back. 

(To be continued.) 


~~ e-—__ 


MUST COVER DRESSED MEATS. 

That all dressed meats received in Norfolk, 
Va., shall be covered with some sanitary 
cloth, to insure their cleanliness, is the latest 
rule adopted by Dr. P. S. Schenck, Health 
Commissioner for Norfolk. To acquaint the. 
out-of-town shippers with the requirements 
of this rule, 5,000 circulars have been printed 
and placed in the hands of the local deal- 
ers to be distributed among their shippers. 

The circular reads as follows: 

To Commission Merchants: 

The Health Department finds it necessary 
to warn shippers of dressed lamb, veal, hogs 
and beef of the necessity for seeing that such 
meat is properly cared for in transportation. 

Railroad.cars and floors of stations are gen- 
erally dirty and shipments should be made 
in suitable cloth covers. 

The Food Inspector, will, in future, con- 
demn and otherwise prohibit the sale of all 
meat found to have been exposed to un- 
sanitary conditions of such a nature as to 
render it unfit for hyman consumption. _ 
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AGAINST SUNDAY SELLING. 
At a meeting of the United Master Butch- 


ers of Chicago, held at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, “a day of rest for all butchers on 
Sunday” was determined upon. According 


to resolutions adopted. all ministers in Chi- 


will be asked to have their members 


indorse the action by 


cago 
purchasing meats on 
Saturday evenings. 
of Labor will 


The Chicago Federation 


be asked to indorse the move- 
ment and other means of securing public sup- 


port will be taken. 


7 
—— 


PROMINENT BUTCHERS. 


Three of the stained glass windows in the 


Hall of the Butcher Guild, London, contain 
the portraits of Cardinal Woolsey, William 
Shakespeare and Daniel Defoe, in recognition 


of their connection with the meat trade. The 
Cardinal the “respectable” 
butcher at Ipswich in Suffolk, and “The Im- 


was son of a 
mortal Bard” assisted, while a voungster, a 
butcher in fiis native town of Stratford-on- 
Avon. Defoe, nowadays known as the au- 
thor of “Robinson Crusoe,” but in his day an 
adventurer and secret agent of his govern- 
ment, was the son of a butcher in Fore street, 
and a member of the Guild. 


— -—efe-- 


FIGURING SALARIES. 

The butcher is worthy of his hire. 

In figuring the cost of doing business a 
great many of the smaller dealers fail to fig- 
They do 
not forget the salary of the delivery boy or 
but 
manner of reasoning they do not figure that 


ure in a salary for themselves. 


anyone else themselves, but by some 
their own time should be charged to the 
Such should that 


they can draw a salary from someone else, 


business. men remember 
if they want to work for another, and their 
own business ought to be able to pay them 
at least the same amount that another busi- 
ness would be willing to pay; in fact; a busi- 
ness man has no excuse for being in business 


for himself unless he can make his time 
worth as much to his own business as it 
would be to the business of another. Bet- 
ter work for someone else and loan your 


money cn first class security than to go into 
business less. Of 
course a business must be built up and there 


for yourself and make 
may be a loss shown at first and still a fine 
business materialize later, but always count 
your own time at a proper salary as part of 
Do not try to fool 
yourself about the cost of doing your own 


the running expenses. 


business. 

Do you keep an eye on the “Practical 
Points for the Trade” page? Watch it every 
week. . 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

An ordinance has been filed at Little Rock, 
Ark., providing for a central abattoir for the 
butchers of the city. 

Samuel Funston is to open a meat market 
at Schuylersville, N. Y. 


Bodamer & Felton have purchased the 
Peterson meat market at Titusville, Pa. 

The Westlake Market at Seattle. Wash.. 
is to reopen shortly. 

John Aschenbach of Nazareth. Pa., has 


opened a meat market at Pen Argyle, Pa. 

Julius Schlehubes is to open a meat mar- 
ket at Springfield, Ml. 

Spear & MecMillans’ meat market at East 
Berkshire, Vt., has been destroyed by fire. 

A new meat market has been opened at 
Steubenville, Ohio, by Orlen O'Neil. 

H. G. Lee has purchased the interest of 
his partner, O. Scott, in the meat market at 
Shelbyville, Ind. 

C. A. Gottsch has sold his meat market at 
Le Mars, Ia., to C. P. Fess. ; 

J. C. Weaver & Bro. have opened a meat 
market at Purvis, Miss. 

J. Boeninger has opened a meat 
Belvidere, N. J. 

Harry Leffert has opened up a 


market at 
meat mar- 
ket in connection with his grocery store at 
Shenandoah, Ia. 

Gerrit Mulder has disposed of his butcher 
shop at Hudsonville, Mich., to Edson & Cory. 

Hugo Mack will open a new butcher shop 
at Negaunee, Mich., Nov. 1. 

F. B. Earl has sold his meat and grocery 
business at Adrian, Mich., to W. O. Maynard 
& Son. 

Chas. Sherwood has repurchased the Central 
Meat Market at Kendallville, Ind., 
Geo. J. Clark. 

Geo. C. Duncan has purchased the meat 
business of W. A. Hicks at Elk, Wash. 

Chas. Regele has opened a fish market at 
Eugene, Ore. 


from 


J. A. Lucas has reopened his meat market 
at Eugene, Ore. 

Davis & Tenwick have purchased the meat 
business of G. H. Davis & Son at Murray, 
Ida. 


Earl Drury has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of Shattuck & Highes at Deary, Ida. 

D. Buroker has purchased an interest in 
the C. A. Hale grocery and meat market at 
Waitsburg, Wash. 

Hill & Zypher have opened a new butcher 
shop at Redmond, Ore. 

J. H. Doty has discontinued his meat busi- 
ness at Union, Ore. 

Sullivan & Prophet have succeeded Elder 
& Sullivan in Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 

T. L. Irwin & Son have purchased the 
Columbia Meat Market from the Yakima 
Meat Company at North Yakima, Wash. 

The death is reported of F. R. Cooper, of 
the meat firm of Cooper Brothers, of Silver 
Lake, B. C. 

Anderson & Tiber are engaging in the meat 
business at Marysville, Wash. 

Jackson & Harper are arranging to engage 
in the meat business at Spokane, Wash. 

John Schmidler, of the St. Anthony Grocery 
& Market, will open another meat market at 
2130 Central avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Fulton Market, Inc., of Seattle, Wash., 
has filed a petition. to disincorporate. 

Otto Glaider, who has been with the Cen- 
tral Meat Market, is about to open a butcher 
shop for himself at Atkinson, Neb. 

William Hollstein has purchased the City 


the meat business at 


Meat Market at Hay Springs, Neb., from 
E. E. French. 

A. A. Adams & Son have sold their City 
Meat Market at Osmond, Neb., to H. M. 
Peterson. 

J. W. Alcorn has sold his interest in the 


meat market at Ceresco, Neb., to his partner, 
Chas. Goold. 

Moomey Bros. have been succeeded in the 
meat business at Mason City, Neb., by E. P. 
Anderson. 

S. H. Curry has disposed of his meat mar- 
ket at Liberty, Neb., to Jasper F'reel. 

H. G. Haumann has reopened his meat mar- 
ket at Thedford, Neb. 

W. C. Goodell has sold out his meat busi- 
ness at Parsons, Kas., to J. L. Buchanan, 
of Olathe. 

P. S. Rothschild is now engaged in the 
meat business at Webber, Kas. 

Henry Kern has just engaged in the meat 
business at Tonganoxie, Kas. 

Joe Anderson has opened a new meat mar- 
ket at Kaw City, Okla. 

Garringer & Wilson have been succeeded in 
the meat business at Fairfax, Okla., by 
Garringer & Kriewitz. 








Deerfoot Farm Sausage 


THE OLDEST BRAND OF PACKAGE SAUSAGE 
AND THE BRAND WITH THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 


BECAUSE THE BEST 


THEY GIVE “CLASS” TO YOUR MARKET 
Because They Stand in the Highest Class 











Send your orders to us at Southboro, Mass. and our team will call if you are within our delivery 
limit — otherwise we will ship direct. One delivered price to the dealer, wherever they go. 
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Natural Flavor 


ood Products 


Canned Meats 
|| Pickles, Olives 
Preserves, Jel- 








Libby, McNeill @ Libby 


Chicage 


lies, Jams 
Condensed 
Milk, Barreled 
Beef, Etc. 
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ew York Section 


The S. & S. 


have a bowling team. 


Williamsburg branch is to 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York City 
average 8.24 cents per pound. 


for the week ending Oct. 15 


The United Dressed Beef Mutual Aid So- 
ciety are preparing for a ball to take place 


Dec. 9. A big time is anticipated. 


Morris & Company announced the opening 
of their beef 197-199 High 
street, Newark, on Monday, Oct. 24. 


new house at 


George Thomson, the popular president of 
the New York Calfskin 
tion, has returned visit to 


Butchers’ Associa- 


from a his old 


home in Scotland. 


Manager Ed Fetterly, of Swift & Com- 
pany’s West 45th street small stock depart- 
ment, has been laid up at home with a cold 


several days this week. 


small stock abattoir for 
the David Shannon Company at 611 West 
40th street, has started. 
wall have been erected and the space between 


Work on the new 
The east and west 


cleared out. 


H. Weber, Inc., has with 


$25,000 capital stock to do a general com- 


incorporated 


mission business in poultry, eggs and meats. 
The incorporators are H. Weber, Bronx, H. 
Lass and B. Budd, New York City. 


One last Saturday evening some one hun- 


dred and fifty of the prominent Wallabout 
at the 
formal the new plant of the 
Hutwelker & Briggs Company at 14-16 Hall 
street. 


provision men attended a banquet 


opening of 


The Fort Greene branch of Armoar & Com- 
pany had an unusual exhibit 
last week. ‘The exhibit consisted of a 160- 
pound buck, shot by W. C. Payne, branch 
manager, in a recent trip to the Lake Cham- 
plain woods. 


in their cooler 


Inner workings of the Hoboken Butchers’ 
Supply Company, of Hoboken, were revealed 
at the trial last week of two of the directors, 
John M. Ortleib and Edward Vollmer for 
misappropriation of funds. ‘The pair were 
found guilty. It appears that the company 
declared a dividend when in reality they were 
operating at a loss. 

Leaders of the kosher butchers’ strike have 
opened a wholesale co-operative kosher meat 
store in No. 241 Eldridge street and enough 
meat to supply the 300 kosher restaurants 
of the East Side have been carted te the 
store. Wolf Goldberg was appointed man- 
ager of the place. The co-operative supply 
concern will be known as the Union Beef 
Supply Company. Benjamin Zamenovitch, 
strike leader, said the co-operative company 
already had received orders from the leading 
kosher restaurants of the city for meat. 
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MEAT SEIZURES. 
The Department of Health of the city of 
New York reports the number of pounds of 


meat, fish, poultry and game seized and de- 
stroyed in the city of New York during the 
week ending Oct. 15, 1910, as follows: Meat. 

Manhattan, 14,845 Ibs.; Brooklyn, 9.235 
ibs.; total, 24,080 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 
5.380 lbs.; Brooklyn, 50 Ibs.; total, 5,430 Ibs. 
Poultry and Game.—Manhattan, 6,277 Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 1,315 Ibs. 
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OPENING ARMOUR’S YONKERS HOUSE. 
Monday 
Company’s 


saw Armour & 


house in 


the opening of 


splendid new branch 


Yonkers. As stated in last week’s issue of 
The National Provisioner, the plant furnishes 
an epoch in branch house construction and 
is thoroughly house 


equipped for branch 


work. The opening was a big affair, with a 
band of music, flowers and decorations and 
a number of representatives from the com- 
pany’s various departments in Chicago. The 
affair was in charge of J. A. Rauleson, dis- 
trict country 
Manager Milton P. Kaler. 


manager of houses, and Local 

In order to establish the plant Armour & 
Company oe €. 
The 
plant is five stories iv height and 100 x 150 
feet, with a capacity of 10 cars of sweet 
pickled stuff, 125 cattle and 500 small stock. 
The smoke houses have a capacity of 60,000 
pounds a day. 


business of 
Schotts and erected a new building. 


bought the 


The basement is devoted to the pickling 
and ham boiling departments and also the 
coolers. 

On the first floor are located the beef and 
small stock salesrooms with fine tiled ‘cool- 
ers. Provisions and smoked goods are also 
located on this floor. 

The second floor is 


meats, soap, ete. 


devoted to canned 

The third floor is given over to extracts, 
sausages, etc., with some of the offices lo- 
cated on this floor. 

The fourth floor is used almost entirely for 
dry storage. 

The fifth floor is devoted to the main of- 
fice with some storage space for burlap, etc. 

Everything tending to the strictest sani- 
tation, ease and economy of operation has 
been carried out, and the plant is a model 
of its kind. 
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BUTCHERS TAKE ISSUE WITH DRISCOLL. 


What bids fair to develop into quite a 
clash took place on Friday evening of last 
week when Commissioner Driscoll, of the De- 
partment of Weights and Measures, was 
verbally assailed in a public meeting by sev- 
eral master butchers of Brooklyn. 

The butchers who took occasion to criticise 
some of the utterances of the Commissioner 
were William Schneider and, Charles Stern. 

Mr. Schneider said: “The plain truth of 
my argument in condemning some of the 
measures taken by the department rests in 
several clauses of the pamphlet, ‘What 
Every Housewife Should Know,’ issued by 
Mr. Driscoll. He reprimands the butchers 


for not giving the customer the trimmings 
trom the meat, which is cut off after the 
meat is weighed. He also states that we get 
six cents a pound for the fat. We do not. 
We get but four cents a pound, and twenty- 
five cents a hundred for the The 
customer could have them if she 
insisted, but what use are they to her? 
They would only cause unpleasant odors in 
the home. We will give the trimmings, but 
then they will get no pieces of fat for fry- 
ing purposes.” 

The Commissioner resented some of the re- 
marks of Mr. Schneider, and the verbal clash 
followed with honors about even. 


bones. 
woman 
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RENDERING CONCERNS INDICTED. 

The Federal Grand Jury sitting at Boston, 
Mass., have handed in three joint indictments 
charging unlawful restraint of trade to 
Judge Dodge in the U. S. Cireuit Court. The 
indictments are directed against Horatio W. 
Heath and Cyrus S. Hapgood, both of Bos- 
ton; Ferdinand Sulzberger, of New York; the 
Consolidated Rendering Company, of Port- 
land, Maine, and Manchester, N. H., and the 
rendering etsablishment of John Reardon & 
Sons Company, Cambridge. 

Mr. Heath, manager of the Consolidated 
Rendering Company, has been indicted twice, 
first with Mr. Hapgood, manager for the 
New England Rendering Company, of 
Brighton, and secondly with Mr. Sulzberger. 
Both are joint indictments. 

With Mr. Hapgood he is charged with 
engaging in a conspiracy, in which the in- 
dependent collectors of fat were parties, for 
the purpose of unlawfully restraining the 
trade of the Eastern Oil and Refining Com- 
pany, of Portsmouth, N. H., and other con- 
cerns, in violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law. 

WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 

In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on this page, 
The National Provisioner is frequently im 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would, keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus. 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and’ 
with this and a binder which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers. 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. The binder is. 
finished in red and black leather, with gold 
lettering, and sells for $1.25. It may be ‘had! 
upon application to The National Provi- 
sioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 








